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DEDICATION. 


whence the Public has already reaped ſuch ſignal 
benefits, may in all times prove equally ſucceſsful in ad- 
vancing the proſperity of Great-Britain, is the ardent 


with of, | N 


My LORD, 
Tour Graces 


NA obedient, \ 


Mo devoted, 
AND 


Moft humble Servant, 


RICHARD WALTER. 
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HIS GR AGE 
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DUKE of BEDFORD, 
MARQUIS of TAVISTOCK, 
EARL of BEDFORD, 
BARON RUSSEL, 
BARON RUSSEL of Thornhawgh, 


A N D 


BARON HOWLAND of Streatham : 


One of His Majeſty's Principal Secretaries of State; and 
Lord-Lieutenant, and Cuſtos Rotulorum of the 
County of BEDFORD. 


My LORD, | 
T H E following Narrative of a very ſingular 


naval atchievement is addreſſed to Your GaAcx, | 

both on account of the infinite obligations 

which the Commander in Chief at all times profeſſes | 
ery TT to 
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DEDICATION. 


to have received from your Friendſhip ; and alſo, as the 
Subject itſelf naturally claims the patronage of One, under 
whoſe direction, the Britiſ Navy has reſumed its ancient 
Spirit and Luftre, and has in one ſummer ennobled it- 
ſelf by two victories, the moſt deciſive, and (if the 
ſtrength and number of the captures be conſidered) the 
moſt important, that are to be met with in our Annals, 
Indeed, an uninterrupted ſeries of ſucceſs, and a mani- 
feſt ſuperiority gained univerſally over the enemy, 
both in commerce and glory, ſeem to be the neceſſary 
effects of a revival of ſtrict diſcipline, and of an un- 


biaſſed regard to merit and ſervice. Theſe are marks 
that muſt diſtinguiſ the happy period of time in 


which Your GRACE preſided, and afford a fitter ſub- 
ject for hiſtory, than for an addreſs of this nature. 
Very ſignal advantages of rank and diſtinction, ob- 
tained and ſecured to the naval profeſſion by Vour 
GRrace's auſpicious influence, will remain a laſting 
monument of Your unwearied zeal and attachment to 
it, and be for ever remembred with the higheſt 
gratitude, by all who ſhall be employed in it. As 
theſe were the generous rewards of paſt exploits, 
they will be likewiſe the nobleſt incentives, and ſureſt 
pledges of the future. That Your Gra cx's emi- 
nent talents, magnanimity, and difintereſted zeal, 
whence 
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INTRODUCTION. 


OTWITHSTANDING the great improvement of na- 
N vigation within the laſt two Centuries, a Voyage round the 
World is ſtill conſidered as an enterprize of a very ſingu- 
lar nature; and the Public have never failed to be extremely in- 
quiſitive about the various accidents and turns of fortune, with 
which this uncommon attempt is generally attended : And though 
the amuſement expected in a narration of this kind, is doubtleſs 
one great ſource of this curioſity, and a ftrong incitement with the 
bulk of readers, yet the more intelligent part of mankind have al- 
ways agreed, that from theſe relations, if faithfully executed, the 
more important purpoſes of navigation, commerce; and national 
intereſt may be greatly promoted : For every authentic account of 
foreign coaſts and countries will contribute to one or more of theſe 
great ends, in proportion to the wealth, wants, or commodities of 
thoſe countries, and our ignorance of thoſe coaſts; and therefore a 
Voyage round the World promiſes a ſpecies of information, of all 
others the moſt deſirable and intereſting ; ſince great part of it is 
rformed in ſeas, and on coaſts, with which we are as yet but 
very imperfectly acquainted, and in the neighbourhood of a coun- 
try renowned for the abundance of its wealth, though it is at the 
fame time ſtigmatiſed for its poverty, in the neceflaries and conve- 
niencies of a civilized life. 

Theſe conſiderations have occaſioned the publication of the en- 
fuing work; which, in gratifying the inquiſitive turn of mankind, 
and contributing to the ſafety and ſucceſs of future navigators, and 
to the extenfion of our commerce and power, may doubtleſs vie 
with any narration of this kind hitherto made public : Since the 
circumftances of this undertaking already known to the world, may 
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be ſuppoſed to have ſtrongly excited the general curioſity; for 
whether we conſider the force of the ſquadron ſent on this ſervice, 
or the diverfified diſtreſſes that each fingle ſhip was ſeparately in- 
volved in, or the uncommon inſtances of varying fortune, which 
attended the whole enterprize, each part, I conceive, muſt, from 
its rude well-known outlines, appear worthy of a compleater and 
More finiſhed delineation : And if this be allowed with reſpect to 
the narrative part of the work, there can be no. doubt about the 
more uſeful and inſtructive parts, which are almoſt every where in- 
terwoven with it; for I can venture to affirm, without fear of 
being contradicted on a compariſon, that no voyage I have yet ſeen, 
furniſhes ſuch a number of views of land, ſoundings, draughts of 
toads and ports, charts, and other materials, for the improvement 
of geography and navigation, as are contained in the enſuing volume ; 
which are of the more importance too, as the greateſt part of them 
relate to ſuch Iſlands or Coaſts, as have been hitherto not at all or 
erroneouſly deſcribed, and where the want of ſufficient and authen- 
tic information might occaſion future enterprizes to prove abortive, 
perhaps with the deſtruction of the men and veſſels employed 
therein. 

And beſides the number and choice of theſe marine drawings 
and deſcriptions, there is another very eſſential circumſtance belong- 
ing to them, which much enhances their value ; and that is, the 
great accuracy they were drawn with. I ſhall expreſs my opinion 
of them in this particular very imperfectly, when I fay, that they 
are not exceeded, and perhaps not equalled by any thing of this 
nature hitherto made public : For they were not copied from the 
works of others, or compoſed at home from imperfe& accounts, 
given by incurious and unſkilful obſervers, as hath been frequent- 
ly the caſe in theſe matters ; but the greateſt part of them were 
drawn on the ſpot with the utmoſt exactneſs, by the direction, and 
under the eye of Mr. Anſon himſelf ; and where (as is the caſe in 
three or four of them) they have been done by leſs ſkilful hands, or 
were found in poſſeſſion of the — and conſequently their juſt- 
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neſs could be leſs relied on, I have always taken care to apprize the 
reader of it, and to put him on his guard againſt giving entire credit 
to them; although I doubt not, but theſe leſs authentic draughts, 
thus cantiouſly inſerted, are to the full as correct as thoſe, which are 
uſually publiſhed on theſe occaſions. For as actual ſurveys of roads 
and harbours, and nice and critical delineations of views of land, 
take up much time and attention, and require a good degree of ſkill 
both in planning and drawing, thoſe who are defective in induſtry 
and ability, ſupply theſe wants by bold conjectures, and fictitious 
deſcriptions ; and as they can be no otherwiſe confuted than by go- 
ing on the ſpot, and running the riſque of ſuffering by their miſin- 
formation, they have no apprehenſions of being detected; and 


therefore, when they intrude their ſuppoſititious productions on the 


Public, they make no conſcience of boaſting at the ſame time, with 


how much ſkill and care they are performed. And let not thoſe who 


are unacquainted with naval affairs imagine, that impoſitions of this 
kind are of an innocent nature; for as exact views of land are the 
ſureſt guide to a ſeaman, on a coaſt Where he has never been be- 


fore, all fictions in ſo intereſting a matter muſt be attended with 


numerous dangers, and ſometimes with the deſtruction of thoſs 
who are thus unhappily deceived. | 


Beſides theſe draughts of ſuch places as Mr. Anſon or the ſhips 


under his command have touched at in the courſe of this expedition, 


and the deſcriptions and directions relating thereto, there is inſerted, 


in the enſuing work, an ample deſcription, with a chart annexed 
to it, of a particular navigation, of which hitherto little more than 
the name has been known, except to thoſe immediately employed 
in it: I mean the track deſcribed by the Manila ſhip, in her paſ- 


ſage to Acapulco, through the northern part of the Pac:fic Ocean. 


This material part is collected from the draughts. and journals met 
with on board the Manila galeon, founded on the experience of 


more than a hundred and fifty years practice, and corroborated in its: 


principal circumſtances by the concurrent evidence of all the Sa- 
iſh priſoners taken in that veſſel, And as many of their journals, 
which, 
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which I have examined, appear to have been not ill kept, I pre- 
ſume, the chart of that northern Ocean, and the particulars of their 
route through it, may be very ſafely relied on by future Navigators. 
The advantages, which may be drawn from an exact knowledge 
of this navigation, and the beneficial projects that may be formed 
thereon, both in war and peace, are by no means proper to be diſ- 
cuſſed in this place: But they will eaſily offer themſelves to the 
ſkilful in maritime affairss However, as the Manila ſhips are the 
only ones which have ever traverſed this vaſt ocean, except a French 
ſtraggler or two, which have been afterwards ſeized on the coaſt of 
Mexico, and as during near two ages, in which this trade has been 
carried on, the Spaniards have, with the greateſt care, ſecreted all 
accounts of their voyages from the reſt of the world; theſe reaſons 
alone would authorize the inſertion of thoſe papers, and would re- 


commend them to the inquiſitive, . as a very great improvement in 


geography, and worthy of attention from the ſingularity of many 
circumſtances recited therein. . I muſt add too, (what in my opini- 
on is far from being the leaſt recommendation of theſe materials) 
that the obſervations of the variation of the compaſs in that Ocean, 
which are inſerted in the chart from. theſe Spaniſb journals, tend 
greatly to compleat the general ſyſtem, of the magnetic variation, of 
infinite import .to the. commercial and ſeafaring. part of mankind. 
Theſe obſervations were, though in vain, often publickly called for 
by our learned countryman the late Dr. Halley, and to his immor- 
tal reputation they confirm, as far as they extend, the wonderful 
hypotheſis he had entertained on this head, and very nearly correſ- 
pond in their quantity, to the, predictions he publiſhed above fifty 
years fince, long before he was acquainted with any one obſervation 
made in thoſe ſeas. The, aſcertaining" the variation in that part of 
the world is juſt, no too of more than ordinary conſequence, as the 
Editors of a new. variation: chart lately. publiſhed, have, for want of 
obſervations in thoſe. parts, been miſled by an erroneous analogy, 
and have miſtaken the very ſpecies of variation in thoſe northern 
ſeas ; for they make it weſterly where it is eaſterly, and have laid it 
down 129 or 13* ſhort of its real quantity. Thus 
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INTRODUCTION: 


Thus much it has been thought neceſſary to premife with regard 
to the hydrographical and geographical part of the enſuing work ; 
which it is hoped the reader will, on peruſal, find much ampler and 
more important than this flight ſketch can well indicate. But as 
there are hereafter occaſionally interſperſed ſome accounts of Spa- 
21/h tranſactions, and many obſervations on the diſpoſition of the 
American Spaniards, and on the condition of the countries border- 
ing on the South-Seas, and as herein I may appear to differ greatly 
from the opinions generally eſtabliſhed, I think it incumbent on me 
particularly to recite the authorities I have been guided by on' this 
occaſion, that I may not be cenſured, as having given way either to 
a thoughtleſs credulity on one hand, or, what would be a much more 
criminal imputation, to a wilful and deliberate miſrepreſentation on 
the other. 

Mr. Anſon, before he ſet fail upon this expedition, beſides the 
printed journals to thoſe parts, took care to furniſh himſelf with 


the beſt manuſcript accounts he could procure of all the Spaniſh ſet- 
tlements upon the coaſts of Chili, Peru and Mexico: Theſe he 
carefully compared with the examinations of his priſoners, and the 
informations of ſeveral intelligent perſons, who fell into his hands 
in the South-Seas. He had likewiſe the good fortune, in ſome of 
his captures, to poſſeſs himſelf of a great number of letters and pa- 
pers of a public nature, many of them written by the Viceroy of 
Peru to the Viceroy of Santa Fee, to the Prefidents of Panama and 
Chili, to Don Blaſs de Lezo, Admiral of the galeons, and to di- 
vers other perſons in public employments ; and in theſe letters 
there was uſually inſerted a recital of thoſe they were intended to 
anſwer ; ſo that they contained a conſiderable Part of the correſpon- 
dence between theſe officers for ſome time previous to our arrival 
on that coaſt ; We took beſides many letters ſent from perſons em- 
ployed by the Government to their friends and correſpondents, 
which were frequently filled with narrations of public buſineſs, and 
ſometimes contained undiſguiſed animadverſions on the views and 
conduct of their ſuperiors. From theſe materials thoſe accounts 

(d) of 
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of the Spaniſh affairs are taken, which may at firſt ſight appear the 


moſt exceptionable. In particular, the hiſtory of the various caſualties 
which befel Pigarro's ſquadron, is for the moſt part compoſed from 
intercepted letters: Though indeed the relation of the inſurrection 
of Orellana and his followers, is founded on rather a leſs diſputable 
authority: For it was taken from the mouth of an Exgliſb Gentle- 
man then on board P;zarro, who often converſed with Orellana ; 
and it was, on enquiry, confirmed in its principal circumſtances by 
others who were in the ſhip at the fame time: So that the fact, 
however extraordinary, is, I conceive, not to be conteſted, 

And on this occaſion I cannot but mention, that though 1 have 
endeavoured, with my utmoſt care, to adhere ſtrictly to truth in 
every article of the enſuing narration; yet J am apprehenſive, that 
in ſo complicated a work, ſome overſights muſt have been. commit- 
ted, by the inattention to which at times all mankind are liable. 
However, I know of none but literal miſtakes, ſome of which are 
corrected in the table of Errata : And if there are other errors which 
have eſcaped me, I flatter myſelf they are not of moment enough to 
affect any material tranſaction, and therefore I hope they may juſtly 
claim the readers indulgence. 

After this general account of the contents of the enſuing work, 
it might be expected, perhaps, that I ſhould proceed to the work 
itſelf, but I cannot finiſh this Introduction, without adding a few 
reflexions on a matter very nearly connected with the preſent ſub- 
jet; and, as I conceive, neither deſtitute of utility, nor unworthy 
the attention of the Public; I mean, the animating my country- 
men both in their public and private ſtations, to the encouragement 
and purſuit of all kinds of geographical and nautical obſervations, 
and of every ſpecies of mechanical and commercial information, 
It is by a ſettled attachment to theſe ſeemingly minute particulars, 
that our ambitious neighbours have eſtabliſhed ſome part of that 
power, with which we are now ſtruggling: And as we have the 
means in our hands of purſuing theſe ſubjects more effectually, than 


they can, it would be a diſhonour to us longer to neglect ſo eaſy and 
beneficial 
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beneficial a practice: For, as we have a Navy much more nu- 
merous than theirs, great part of which is always employed in very 
diſtant ſtations, either in the protection of our colonies and com- 
merce, or in aſſiſting our allies againſt the common enemy, this 
gives us frequent opportunities of furniſhing ourſelves with ſuch kind 
of materials, as are here recommended, and ſuch as might turn great- 
ly to our advantage either in war or peace: For, not to mention 
what might be expected from the officers of the Navy, if their ap- 
plication to theſe ſubjects was properly encouraged, it would create 
no new expence to the Goverment to eſtabliſh a particular regulation 
for this purpoſe ; ſince all that would be requiſite, would be con- 
ſtantly to embark on board ſome of our men of war, which are 
ſent on theſe diſtant cruiſes, a perſon, who with the character of an 
engineer, and the {kill and talents neceſſary to that profeſſion, ſhould 
be employed in drawing ſuch coaſts, and planning ſuch harbours, as 
the ſhip ſhould touch at, and in making ſuch other obſervations of 
all kinds, as might either prove of advantage to future Navigators, 
or might any ways tend to promote the Public ſervice. Beſides, 
perſons habituated to this employment (which could not fail at the 
ſame time of improving them in their proper buſineſs) would be ex- 
tremely uſeful in many other lights, and might ſerve to ſecure our 
Fleets from thoſe diſgraces, with which their attempts againſt places on 
ſhore have been often attended : And, in a Nation like ours, where all 
ſciences are more eagerly and univerſally purſued, and better under- 
ſtood than in any other part of the world, proper ſubjects for ſuch 
employments could not long be wanting, if due incouragement 
were given to them. This method here recommended is known 
to have been frequently practiſed by the Prench, particularly in the 
inſtance of Monſieur Frezier, an Engineer, who has publiſhed a cele- 
brated vovage to the South-Seas : For this perſon in the year 171 1, 
was purpoſely ſent by the French King into that country on board a 
merchantman, that he might examine and deſcribe the coaſt, and 
take plans of all the fortified places, the better to enable the French 


to proſecute their illicit trade, or, in caſe of a rupture with the 
(42) court 
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court of Spain, to form their enterprizes in thoſe ſeas with more 
readineſs and certainty, Should we purſue this method, we might 
hope, that the emulation amongſt thoſe who were thus employed, 
and the experience, which even in time of peace, they would here- 
by acquire, might at length procure us a proper number of able 
Engineers, and might efface the national ſcandal, which our defici- 
ency in that ſpecies of men has ſome times expoſed us to: And 
ſurely, every ſtep to encourage and improve this profeſſion is of 
great moment to the Public ; as no perſons; when they are properly 
inſtructed, make better returns in war, for the encouragement and 
emoluments beſtowed on them in time of peace. Of which the 
advantages the French have reaped from their dexterity (too numer- 
ous and recent to be ſoon forgot) are an ample confirmation, 

And having mentioned Engineers, or ſuch as are ſkilled in draw- 
ing, and the other uſual practices of that profeſſion, as the propereſt 
perſons to be employed in theſe foreign enquiries, I cannot (as it 
offers itſelf ſo naturally to the ſubject in hand) but lament, how 

very imperfect many of our accounts of diſtant countries are rendered 
by the relators being unſkilled in drawing, and in the general princi- 
ples of ſurveying ; even where other abilities have not been wanting. 
Had more of our . travellers been initiated in theſe acquirements, and 
had there been added thereto ſome little {kill in the common aſtro- 
nomical obſervations, (all which a perſon of ordinary talents might 
attain, with a very moderate ſhare of application) we ſhould by this 
time have ſeen the geography of the globe much correcter, than we 
we now find it; the dangers of navigation would have been conſider- 
ably leſſened, and the manners, arts and produce of foreign countries 
would have been much better known to us, than they are. Indeed, 
when I confider, the ſtrong incitements that all travellers have to ac- 
quire ſome part at leaſt of theſe qualifications, eſpecially drawing ; 
when I conſider how much it would facilitate their obſervations, aſ- 
fiſt and ſtrengthen their memories, and of how tedious, and often 
unintelligible, a load of deſcription it would rid them, I cannot but 
wonder that any perſon, that intends to viſit diſtant countries, with a 
2 view 
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view of informing either himſelf or others, ſhould be unfurniſhed 
with ſo uſeful a piece of ſkill. And to inforce this argument ſtill 
further, I muſt add, that beſides the uſes of drawing, which are 
already mentioned, there is one, which, though not ſo obvious, is yet 
perhaps of more conſequence than all that has been hitherto urged ; 
and that is, that thoſe who are accuſtomed to draw objects, obſerve 
them with more diſtinctneſs, than others who are not habituated to 
this practice. For we may cafily find, by a little experience, that 
in viewing any object however ſimple, our attention or memory is 
ſcarcely at any time ſo ſtrong, as to enable us, when we have turn- 


ed our eyes away from it, to recollect exactly every part it conſiſted: 


of, and to recal all the circumſtances of its appearance; ſince, on 
examination, it will be diſcovered, that in ſome we were miſtaken, 


and others we had totally overlooked : But he that is employed in 


drawing what he ſees, is at the ſame time employed in rectifying 
this inattention ; for by confronting his ideas copied. on the paper, 
with the object he intends to repreſent, he finds in what manner he 
has been deceived in its appearance, and hence he in time acquires the 
habit of obſerving much more at one view, and retains what he 
ſees with more correctneſs than he could ever have done, without: 
his practice and proficiency in drawing. | 

If what has been faid merits the attention of Travellers of all ſorts, 
it is, I think, more particularly applicable to the Gentlemen of the 
Navy ; fince, without drawing and planning, neither charts nor 
views of land can be taken; and without theſe it is ſufficiently evi- 
dent, that navigation is at a full ſtand. Tt is doubtleſs from a per- 
ſuaſion of the utility of theſe qualifications, that his Majeſty has eſ. 
tabliſhed a drawing Maſter at Portſmouth, for the inſtruction of thoſe, 
who are preſumed to be hereafter intruſted with the command of 
his Royal Navy: And though ſome have been ſo far miſled, as to 
ſuppoſe that the perfection of Sea-officers conſiſted in a turn of mind 
and temper reſembling the boiſterous element they had to deal with, 
and have condemned all literature and ſcience as effeminate, and 
derogatory to that ferocity, which, they would falſely perſuade us, 


was 
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was the moſt unerring characteriſtic of courage: Yet it is to be 
hoped, that ſuch abſurdities as theſe have at no time been authoriſed 
by the Public opinion, and that the belief of them daily diminiſhes, 
If thoſe who adhere to theſe miſchievous poſitions were capable of 
being influenced by reaſon, or ſwayed by example, I ſhould think 
it ſufficient for their conviction to obſerve, that the moſt valuable 
drawings inſerted in the following work, though done with ſuch 
a degree of ſkill, that even profeſſed artiſts can with difficulty imi- 
tate them, were taken by Mr, Peircy Breit, one of Mr. Anſon's 
Leiutenants, and fince Captain of the Lion man of war; who, in 
his memorable engagement with the Elizabeth (for the importance 
of the ſervice, or the reſolution with which it was conducted, in- 
feriour to none this age has ſeen) has given ample proof, that a pro- 
ficiency in the arts I have been here recommending is extremely 
conſiſtent with the moſt exemplary bravery, and the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed {kill in every function belonging to the duty of a Sea-officer, 
Indeed, when the many branches of ſcience are conſidered, of 
which even the common practice of navigation is compoſed, and the 


many improvements, which men of {kill have added to this practice 


within theſe few years, it would induce one to believe, that the ad- 
vantages of reflection and ſpeculative knowledge were in no profeſ- 
ſion more eminent than in that of a ſea-officer : For, not to mention 
ſome expertneſs in geography, geometry and aſtronomy, which it 
would be diſhonourable for him to be without, (as his journal and his 
eſtimate of the daily poſition of the ſhip are no more than the pra- 
ctice of particular branches of theſe arts) it may be well ſuppoſed, 
that the management and working of a ſhip, the diſcovery of her 
moſt eligible poſition in the water, (uſually ſtiled her Trim) and the 
diſpoſition of her fails in the moſt advantageous manner, are articles, 
wherein the knowledge of mechanics cannot but be greatly afliſtant : 
And perhaps the application of this kind of knowledge to naval ſub- 
jets may produce as great improvements in failing and working a 
ſhip, as it has already done in many other matters conducive to the 
eaſe and convenience of human life : For when the fabric of a ſhip, 

and 
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and the variety of her fails are conſidered, together with the artificial 
contrivances of adapting them to her different motions, as it cannot 
be doubted, but theſe things have been brought about by more than 
ordinary ſagacity and invention, ſo neither can it be doubted but that 
a ſpeculative and ſcientific turn of mind may find out the means of 
directing and diſpoſing this complicated mechaniſm much more ad- 
vantageouſly than can be done by mere habit, or by a ſervile copy- 
ing of what others may perhaps have erroneouſly practiſed in the 
like emergency: But it is time to finiſh this digreſſion and to leave the 
reader to the peruſal of the enſuing work ; which, with how little 
art ſoever it may be executed, will yet, from the importance of the 
ſubjet, and the utility and excellence of the materials, merit ſome 
ſhare of the Public attention, | 
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GEORGE ANSON, Eſq; 


Commander in Chief of a Squadron of his 
MATJEST Y's Ships. 


BOOK 1. 
CHAP. I. 


Of the equipment of the ſquadron: The incidents re- 


lating thereto, from its firſt appointment to its ſet- 
ting fail from 9 St. _ 


HE ſquadron under the Command of Mr. Anſon (of 
which I here propoſe to recite the moſt material proceed- 

ings) having undergone many changes in its deſtination, 

its force, and its equipment, in the ten months between 
its firſt appointment and its final ſailing from St. Helens; J conceive 
the hiſtory of theſe. alterations is a detail neceſſary to be made pub- 
lic, both for the honour of thoſe who firſt planned and promoted 


this enterprize, and for the juſtification of thoſe who have been en- 
B truſted 
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truſted with its execution, Since it will from hence appear, that 
the accidents the expedition was afterwards expoſed to, and which 
prevented it from producing a the national advantages the ſtrength 
of the ſquadron, and the expectation of the public, teemed to pre- 
ſage, were principally owing to a ſeries of interruptions, which de- 
layed the Commander in the courſe of his preparations, and which 
it exceeded his utmoſt induſtry either to avoid or to get removed. 

When in the latter end of the ſummer of the year 1739, it 


was foreſeen that a war with Spain was inevitable, it was the opi- 
nion of ſeveral conſiderable perſons then truſted with the Admi- 


niſtration of affairs, that the moſt prudent ſtep the Nation could 
take, on the breaking out of the war, was attacking that Crown 
in- her diſtant ſettlements; for by this means (as at that time 
there was the greateſt probability of ſucceſs) it was ſuppoſed 
that we ſhould cut off the principal, reſources. of the enemy, and 
reduce them to the neceſſity of ſincerely deſiring a peace, as they 
would hereby be deprived of the returns of that treaſure by which 
alone they could be enabled to carry on a war, 

In purſuance of theſe ſentiments, ſeveral projects were exa- 
mined, and ſeveral reſolutions taken in Council. And in all theſe 
deliberations it was from the firſt determined, that George An- 


ſin, Eſq; then Captain of the Centurion, ſhould be employed as 


Commander in Chief of an expedition of this kind: And he then 
being abſent on a cruize, a veſſel was diſpatched to. his ſtation 
ſo early as the beginning of September, to order him to return with 
his ſhip to Portſmouth. And ſoon after he came there, that is, on 
the ioth of Nevember following, he received a letter from Sir 
Charles Wager, ordering him to repair to London, and to attend 
the board of Admiralty: Where, when he arrived, he was inform- 
ed by Sir Charles, that two Squadrons would be immediately fitted 
out for two ſecret expeditions, which however would have ſome 
connexion with each other: That he, Mr. Anſon, was intended 
to command one of them, and Mr. Cornwall (who hath fince loſt 
lis life gloriouſly in the defence gf his Country's honqur) the other: 

Ft; d. | That 
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That the ſquadron under Mr. Anſon was to take on board three 
Independent Companies of a hundred men each, and Bland's 
regiment of Foot: That Colonel Bland was likewiſe to im- 
bark with his regiment, and to command the land- forces: And 
that, as ſoon as this ſquadron could be fitted for the ſea, they 


were to ſet ſail, with expreſs orders to touch at no place till they 


came to Java- Head i in the Ea?-TIndies: That there they were only to 
ſtop to take in water and thence to proceed directly to the city of 
Manila, ſituated on Luconia, one of the Philippine Iſlands: That the 
other ſquadron was to be of equal force wich this commanded by 
Mr. Anſen, and was intended to paſs round Cape Horn into the 
Scuth-Seas, and there to range along that coaſt ; and after cruizing 
upon the enemy in thoſe parts, and attempting their ſettlements, 
this ſquadron in its return was to rendezvous at Manila, and there 
to join the ſquadron under Mr. Anſon, where they were to refreſh 
their men, and refit their ſhips, and perhaps receive further orders, 
This ſcheme was doubtleſs extremely well projected, and could 
not but greatly advance the Public Service, and at the ſame time the 
reputation and fortune of thoſe concerned in its execution ; for had 
Mr. Anſon proceeded for Manila at the time and in the manner pro- 
poſed by Sir Charles Mager, he would, in all probability, have arrived 
there before they had received any advice of the war between us 
and Spain, and conſequently before they had been in the leaſt pre- 
pared for the reception of an enemy, or had any apprehenſions of 
their danger. The city of Manila might be well ſuppoſed to have 
been at that time in the ſame defenceleſs condition with all the 
other Spaniſh ſettlements, juſt at the breaking out of the war : 
That is to ſay, their fortifications neglected, and in many places de- 
cayed ; their cannon diſmounted, or uſeleſs by the mouldring of 
their carriages; their magazines, whether of military ſtores or pro- 
viſion, all empty; their garriſons unpaid, and conſequently thin, 


 Uaftected, and diſpirited; and the royal cheſts in Peru, whence 


alone all theſe diſorders could receive their redreſs, drained to the 
very bottom : This, from the intercepted letters of their Viceroys 


B 2 and 


64 


and Governors, is well known to have been the deſenceleſs ſtate of 
Panama, and the other Spaniſh places on the coaſt of the South- 
Sea, for near a twelvemonth after our declaration of war. And it 
cannot be ſuppoſed that the city of Manila, removed ſtill farther by 
almoſt half the circumference of the globe, ſhould have experienced 
from the Spaniſi Government, a greater ſhare of attention and con- 
cern for its ſecurity, than Panama, and the other important ports in 
Peru and Chili, on which their poſſeſſion of that immenſe Em- 
pire depends, Indeed, it is well known, that Manila was at that 
time incapable of making any conſiderable defence, and in all pro- 
bability would have ſurrendered only on the appearance of our 
ſquadron before it. The conſequence of this city, and the iſland it 
ſtands on, may be in ſome meaſure eſtimated, from the healthineſs of 
its air, the excellency of its port and bay, the number and wealth 
of its inhabitants, and the very extenſive and beneficial commerce 
which it carries on to the principal Ports in the E2/t-Indies, and 
China, and its excluſive trade to Acapulco, the returns for which, 


being made in filver, are, upon the loweſt valuation, not leſs than 


three millions of Dollars per annum. 
And on this Scheme Sir Charles Wager was ſo intent, that in a 


few days after this firſt conference, that is, on November 18, 
Mr. Anſon received an order to take under his command the A4r- 


gyle, Severn, Pearl, Wager, and Tryal Sleep ; and other orders were 
iſſued to him in the fame month, and in the December following, 


relating to the victualling of this ſquadron. But Mr. Arſon attend- 


ing the Admiralty the beginning of January, he was informed by 
Sir Charles Wager, that for reaſons with which he, Sir Charles, was 


not acquainted, the expedition to Manila was laid aſide, It may be 


conceived, that Mr. Anſon was extremely chagrined at the loſing the 
command of fo infallible, ſo honourable, and in every reſpect, ſo de- 
firable an enterprize, eſpecially too as he had already, at a very 
great expence, made the neceſſary proviſion for his own accommo- 


dation in this voyage, which he had reaſon to expect would prove a 


very long one, However, Sir Charles, to render this difappointment 


in 
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in ſome degree :nore tolerable, informed him that the expedition to 


the South-Seas was ſtill intended, and that he, Mr. Aſo, and his 
ſquadron, as thei: firſt deſtination was now countermanded, ſhould 


be employed in that ſervice. And on the 10th of January he 


received his commiſſion, appointing him Commander in Chief of 
the forementioned ſquadron, which (the Argyle being in the courſe 
of their prepatation changed for the Gloucefier) was the ſame he 
failed - with above eight months after from St. Helens. On this 
change of deſtination, the equipment of the ſquadron was ſtill pro- 
ſecuted with as much vigour as ever, and the victualling, and what- 
ever depended on the Commodore, was ſo far advanced, that he 
conceived the ſhips might be capable of putting to ſea the inſtant 
he ſhould receive his final orders, of which he was in daily expec- 
tation. And at laſt, on the 28th of June 1740, the Duke of 
Newcaſtle, Principal Secretary of State, delivered to him his Ma- 
jeſty's inſtructions, dated January 3 1, 1739, with an additional in- 
ſtruction from the Lords Juſtices, dated June 19, 1740. On the 
receipt of theſe, Mr. Anſon immediately repaired to Spithead, with 
a reſolution to fail with the firſt fair wind, flattering himſelf that 
all his delays were now at an end. For though he knew by the 
muſters that his ſquadron wanted three hundred ſeamen of their 
complement, (a deficiency which, with all his aſſiduity, he had 
not been able to get ſupplied) yet, as Sir Charles Wager informed 
him, that an order from the board of Admiralty was diſpatched to 
Sir Jobn Norris to ſpare him the numbers which he wanted, he 
doubted not of his complying therewith, But on his arrival at 
Portſmouth, he found himſelf greatly miſtaken, and diſappointed in 
this perſuaſion : for on his application, Sir John Norris told him, 
he could ſpare him none, for he wanted men for his own fleet. 
This occaſioned an inevitable and a very conſiderable delay ; for it 
was the end of July before this deficiency was by any means ſup- 
plied, and all that was then done was extremely ſhort of his neceſ- 
ſities and expectation. For Admiral Balchen, who ſucceeded to the 
command at Sprthead, after Sir Fobn Norris had failed to the weſt- 

ward, 


(6) 

ward, inſtead of three hundred able ſailors, which Mr. Anſon want- 
ed of his complement, ordered on board the ſquadron a hundred and 
ſeventy men only ; of which thirty-two were from the hoſpital 
and fick quarters, thirty-ſeven from the Saliſbury, with three offi- 
cers of Colonel Lowther's regiment, and ninety- eight marines, and 
theſe were all that were ever granted to make up the forementioned 
deficiency, 

But the Commodore's mortification did not end here. It has 
been already obſerved, that it was at firſt intended that Colonel 
Bland's regiment, and three independent companies of a hundred 
men each, ſhould embark as land-forces on board the ſquadron. 
But this diſpoſition was now changed, and all the land-forces that 
were to be allowed, were five hundred invalids to be collected from 
the out- penſioners of Chelſea college. As theſe out- penſioners con- 
ſiſt of ſoldiers, who from their age, wounds, or other infirmities, 
are incapable of ſervice in marching regiments, Mr. Anſon was 
greatly chagrined at having ſuch a decrepid detachment allotted him ; 
for he was fully perſuaded that the greateſt part of them would pe- 
riſh long before they arrived at the ſcene of action, ſince the delays 
he had already encountered, neceſſarily confined his paſſage round 
Cape Hern to the moſt rigorous ſeaſon of the year. Sir Charles 
Wager too joined in opinion with the Commodore, that invalids 
were no ways proper for this ſervice, and ſollicited ſtrenuouſly to 
have them exchanged; but he was told that perſons, who were 
ſuppoſed to be better judges of ſoldiers than he or Mr. Anſon, 
thought them the propereſt men that could be employed on this 
occaſion. And upon this determination they were ordered on board 
the ſquadron on the 5th of Augu/? : But inſtead of five hundred, 
there came on board no more than two hundred and fifty- nine; for 
all thoſe who had limbs and ſtrength to walk out of Portſmouth 
deſerted, leaving behind them only ſuch as were literally invalids, 
moſt of them being ſixty years of age, and ſome of them upwards 
of ſeventy. Indeed it is difficult to conceive a more moving ſcene 


than the imbarkation of theſe unhappy veterans; They were them 


ſelves 
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ſelves extremely averſe to the ſervice they were engaged in, and 
fully apprized of all the diſaſters they were afterwards expoſed to; 
the apprehenſions of which were ſtrongly mark'd by the concern 
that appeared in their countenances, which was mixed with no 
ſmall degree of indignation, to be thus hurried from their repoſe into 
a fatiguing employ, to which neither the ſtrength of their bodice, 
nor the vigour of their minds, were any ways proportioned, and 
where, without ſeeing the face of an enemy, or in the leaſt pro- 
moting the ſucceſs of the enterprize they were engaged in, they 
would in all probability uſeleſſly periſh by lingring and painful diſ- 
eaſes; and this too, after they had ſpent the activity and ſtrength of 
their youth in their Country's ſervice, 

And I cannot but obſerve, on this melancholy incident,how extreme- 
ly unfortunate it was; both to this aged and diſeaſed detachment, and 
to the expedition they were employed in; that amongſt all the out- 
penſioners of Chelſea Hoſpital, which were ſuppoſed to amount to 
two thouſand men, the moſt crazy and infirm only ſhould be c 
out for ſo fatiguing and periloas an undertaking. For it was well 
known, that however unfit, invalids in general might be for this 
ſervice, yet by a prudent choice, there might have been found 
amongſt them five hundred men who had ſome remains of vigour 
left: And Mr, Anſon fully expected, that the beſt of them would 
have been allotted him ; whereas the whole detachment that was 
ſent to him, ſeemed to be made up of the moſt decrepid and mi- 
ſerable objects, that could be collected out of the whole body; and 
by the deſertion abovementioned, theſe were a ſecond time cleared 
of that little health and ſtrength which were to be found amongſt 
them, and he was to take up with ſuch as were much fitter for an 
infirmary, than for any military duty. 

And here it is neceſſary to mention another material particular in 
the equipment of this ſquadron. It was propoſed to Mr. Auſon, 
after it was reſolved that he ſhould be ſent to the South Scas, to take 
with him two perſons under the denomination of Agent Victuallers. 
Thoſe who were mentioned for this employment had formerly been 
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in the Spani/h Weſt-Indies, in the South-Sea Company's ſervice; 
and it was ſuppoſed that by their knowledge and intelligence on that 
coaſt, they might often procure proviſions for him by compact with 
the inhabitants, when it was not to be got by force of arms: Theſe 
Agent Victuallers were, for this purpoſe, to be allowed to carry to 
the value of 15,000 J. in merchandize on board the ſquadron ; for 
they had repreſented, that it would be much eaſier for them to pro- 
cure proviſions with goods, than with the value of the ſame goods 
in money. Whatever colours were given to this ſcheme, it was 
difficult to perſuade the generality of mankind, that it was not prin- 
cipally intended for the enrichment of the Agents, by the beneficial 
commerce they propoſed to carry on upon that coaſt. Mr. Anſen, 
from the beginning, objected both to the appointment of Agent 
Victuallers, and the allowing them to carry a cargo on board the 
{quadron : For he conceived, that in thoſe few amicable ports where 
the ſquadron might touch, he needed not their aſſiſtance to contract 
for any proviſions the place afforded ; and on the enemy's coaſt, he 
did not imagine that they could ever procure him the neceſſaries he 
ſhould want, unleſs (which he was reſolved not to comply with) 
the military operations of his ſquadron were to be regulated by the 
ridiculous views cf their trading projects. All that he thought the 
Government ought to have done gn this occaſion, was to put on 
board to the value of 2 or 3000/. only of ſuch goods, as the In- 
dians, or the Spaniſh Planters in the leſs cultivated part of the coaſt, 
might be tempted with ; ſince it was in ſuch places only that he 
imagined it would be worth while to truck with the enemy for pro- 
viſions : And in theſe places it was ſufficiently evident, a very ſmall 
cargo would ſuffice, | 

But though the Commodore objected both to the appointment of 
theſe officers, and to their project; yet, as they had inſinuated that 
their ſcheme, beſides victualling the ſquadron, might contribute to 
ſettling a trade upon that coaft, which might be afterwards carried 
on without difficulty, and might thereby prove a very conſiderable 


national adyantage, they were much liſtened: to by ſome” conſi- 
| | derable 
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derable perſons : And of the 15,000 J. which was to be the amount 
of their cargo, the Government agreed to advance them 10,000 
upon impreſt, and the remaining 5000 they raited on bottorary 
bonds; and the goods purchaſed with this ſum, were all that were 
taken to ſea by the ſquadron, how much focver the amount of 
them might be afterwards magnified by common report. 

This cargo was at firſt ſhipped on board the Yager Store Ship, 
and one of the Victuallers ; no part of it being admitted on board 
the men of war, But when the Commodore was at St. Catharzne's, 
he conſidered, that in caſe the ſquadron ſhould be ſeparated, it 
might be pretended that ſome of the ſhips were diſappointed of 
proviſions for want of a cargo to truck with, and therefore he diſ- 
tributed ſome of the leaſt bulky commodities on board the men ot 
war, leaving the remainder principally on board the Wager, where 
it was loſt : And more of the goods periſhing by various accidents 
to be recited hereafter, and no part of them being diſpoſed of up- 
on the coaſt, the few that came home to England, did not pro- 
duce, when fold, above a fourth part of the original price. So 
true was the Commodore's prediction about the event of this pro- 
ject, which had been by many conſidered as infallibly productive of 
immenſe gains. But to return to the tranſactions at Portſmouth. 

To ſupply the place of the two hundred and forty invalids which 
had deſerted, as is mentioned above, there were ordered on board two 
hundred and ten marines detached from different regiments : Theſe 
were raw and undiſciplined men, for they were juſt raiſed, and had 
ſcarcely any thing more of the ſoldier than their regimentals, none 
of them having been ſo far trained, as to be permitted to fire, The 
laſt detachment of theſe marines came on board the 8th of Au- 
guſt, and on the 10th the ſquadron failed from Spithead to St. He- 
lens, there to wait for a wind to proceed on the expedition. 

But the delays we had already ſuffered had not yet ſpent all their 
influence, for we were now advanced into a ſeaſon of the year, 
when the weſterly winds are uſually very conſtant, and very vio- 
tent ; and it was thought proper that we ſhould put to fea in com- 
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pany with the fleet commanded by Admiral Balchen, and the ex- 
pedition under Lord Cathcart, And as we made up in all twenty- 
one men of war, and a hundred and twenty-four fail of merchant- 
men and tranſports, ' we had no hopes of getting out of the Chan- 
nel with fo large a number of ſhips, without the continuance of a 
fair wind, for ſome conſiderable time, This was what we had every 
day leſs and leſs reaſon to expect, as the time of the equinox drew 
near; ſo that our golden dreams, and our ideal poſſeſſion of the 
Peruvian treaſures, grew each day more faint, and the difficulties 
and dangers of the paſſage round Cape Hern in the winter ſeaſon 
filled our imaginations in their room, For it was forty days from 
our arrival at St. Helens, to our final departure from thence : And 
even then (having orders to proceed without Lord Cathcart) we 
tided it down the Channel with a contrary wind. But this inter- 
val of forty days was not free from the diſpleaſing fatigue of often 
ſetting fail, and being as often obliged to return ; nor exempt from 
dangers, greater than have been ſometimes experienced in ſurround- 
ing the globe. For the wind coming fair for the firſt time, on the 
2 zd of Auguſt, we got under fail, and Mr. Balchen ſhewed himſelf 
truly ſolicitous to have proceeded to fea, but the wind ſoon return- 
ing to its old quarter, obliged us to put back to St. Helens, not with- 
out conſiderable hazard, and ſome damage received by two of the 
tranſports, who, in tacking, ran foul of each other : Beſides this, 
we made two or three more attempts to fail, but without any better 
ſucceſs. And, on the 6th of September, being returned to an anchor 
at St. Helens, after one of theſe fruitleſs efforts, the wind blew fo 
freſh, that the whole fleet ſtruck their yards and topmaſts to pre- 
vent their driving: And, notwithſtanding this precaution, the Cen- 
turion drove the next evening, and brought both cables a-head, and 
we were in no ſmall danger of driving foul of the Prince Freaer:ch, 
a ſeventy-gun ſhip, moored at a ſmall diſtance under our ſtern ; 
which we happily eſcaped, by her driving at the ſame time, and ſo 
preſerving her diſtance : Nor did we think ourſelves ſecure, till we 


at laſt let go the ſheet anchor, which fortunately brought us up. 
However, 
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However, on the gth of September, we were in ſome degree 
relieved from this lingring vexatious fituation, by an Order 
which Mr. Anſon received from the Lords Juſlices, to put to ſea the 
firſt opportunity with his own ſquadron only, if Lord Cathcart 
ſhould not be ready. Being thus freed from the troubleſome com- 
pany of ſo large a fleet, our Commodore reſolved to weigh and 
tide it down Channel, aſſoon as the weather ſhould become 
ſufficiently moderate ; and this might eaſily have been done with 
our own ſquadron alone full two months ſooner, had the orders of 
the Admiralty, for ſupplying us with ſeamen, been punctually com- 
plied with, and had we met with none of thoſe other delays men- 
tioned in this narration, It is true, our hopes of a ſpeedy departure 
were even now ſomewhat damped, by a ſubſequent order which 
Mr. Anſon received on the 12th of September ; for by that he was 


required to take under his convoy the St. Albans with the Turkey 


fleet, and to join the Dragon, and the Winche/ter, with the 
Streights and the American trade at Torbay or Plymouth, and to pro- 
ceed with them to ſea as far as their way and ours lay together : This 
incumbrance of a convoy gave us ſome uneaſineſs, as we feared it 
might prove the means of lengthening our paſſage to the Maderas. 
However, Mr. Anſon, now having the command himſelf, re- 
ſolved to adhere to his former determination, and to tide it down 
the Channel with the firſt moderate weather; and that the junction 
of his Convoy might occaſion as little a loſs of time as poſſible, he 
immediately ſent directions to 7 r hay, that the fleets he was there 
to take under his care, might be in a readineſs to join him inſtantly 
on his approach. And at laſt, on the 18th of September, he weighed 
from St. Helens; and though the wind was at firſt contrary, had 
the good fortune to get clear of the Channel in four days, as will 
be more particularly related in the enſuing chapter. 

Having thus gone through the reſpective ſteps taken in the equip- 
ment of this ſquadron, it is fufficiently obvious how different an 
_— this expedition bore at its firſt appointment in the beginning of 
| C 2 January, 
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January, from what it had in the latter end of September, when it 
left the Channel ; and how much its numbers, its ſtrength, and the 
probability of its ſucceſs were diminiſhed, by the various incidents 
which took place in that interval. For inſtead of having all our 
old and ordinary ſeamen exchanged for ſuch as were young and 
able, (which the Commodore was at firſt promiſed) and having 
our numbers compleated to their full complement, we were obliged 
to retain our firſt crews, which were very indifferent ; and a defici- 
ency of three hundred men in our numbers was no otherwife 
made up to us, than by ſending us on board a hundred and ſeventy 
men, the greateſt part compoſed of ſuch as were diſcharged from 
hoſpitals, or new-raiſed marines who had never been at ſea before. 
And in the land- forces allotted us, the change was ſtill more diſad- 
vantageous ; for there, inſtead of three independent companies of 
a hundred men each, and Bland's regiment of foot, which was an 
old one, we had only four hundred and ſeventy invalids and ma- 
rines, one part of them incapable for action by age and infirmities, 
and the other part uſeleſs by their ignorance of their duty. But 
the diminiſhing the ſtrength of the ſquadron was not the greateſt 
inconveniency which attended theſe alterations; for the conteſts, 
repreſentations, and difficulties which they continually produced, 
(as we have above ſeen, that in theſe cafes the authority of the 
Admiralty was not always ſubmitted to) occaſioned a delay and 
waſte of time, which in its conſequences was the fource of all 
the diſaſters to which this enterprize was afterwards expoſed : for 
by this means we were obliged to make our paſſage round Cape 
Horn in the moſt tempeſtuous ſeaſon of the year; whence proceed- 
ed the ſeparation of our ſquadron, the loſs of numbers of our 
men, and the imminent hazard of our total deſtruction: And by 
this delay too, the enemy had been ſo well informed of our deſigns, 
that a perſon who had been employed in the South-Sea Company's 
ſervice, and arrived from Panama three or four days before we 


left Portſmouth, was able to relate to Mr. Anſon moſt of the par- 
ticulars 
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ticulars of the deſtination and ſtrength of our ſquadron, from 
what he had learnt amongſt the Spaniards before he left them. 
And this was afterwards confirmed by a more extraordinary cir- 
cumſtance : For we ſhall find, that when the Spaniards (fully ſa- 
tisfied that our expedition was intended for the South-Seas) had fit- 
ted out a ſquadron to oppoſe us, which had ſo far got the ſtart of 
us, as to arrive before us off the ifland of Madera, the Com- 
mander of this ſquagron was ſo well inſtructed in the form and 
make of Mr. Anſon's broad pennant, and had imitated it ſo ex- 
actly, that he thereby decoyed the Pearl, one of our ſquadron, 
within gun-ſhot of him, before the Captain of the Pear/ was able to 
diſcover his miſtake, 
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CHAM 6 


The paſſage from St. Helens to the Ifland of Madera; 
with a ſhort account of that Iſland, and of our 
ſtay there. 


obſerved in the preceding chapter, weighed from St. Helens 

with a contrary wind, the Commodore propoſing to ride it 

down the Channel, as he dreaded leſs the inconveniencies he ſhould 

thereby have to ſtruggle with, than the riſk he ſhould run of ruin- 

ing the enterprize, by an uncertain, and, in all probability, a tedi- 
ous attendance for a fair wind. 

The ſquadron allotted to this ſervice conſiſted of five men 

of war, a loop of war, and two victualling ſhips. They were 

the Centurion of ſixty guns, four hundred men, George An- 


0 N the 18th of September, 1740, the ſquadron, as we have 


fon, Eſq; Commander; the Glouceſter of fifty guns, three hundred 


men, Richard Norris Commander; the Severn of fifty guns, three 
hundred men, the Honourable Edward Legg Commander ; the 
Pearl of forty guns, two hundred and fifty men, Matthew Mitchel 
Commander; the Jager of twenty- eight guns, one hundred and 
ſixty men, Dandy Kidd Commander ; and the Tryal Sloop of 
eight guns, one hundred men, the Honourable John Murray Com- 
mander ; the two Victuallers were Pinks, the largeſt of about four 
hundred, and the other of about two hundred tons burthen, theſe 
were to attend us, till the proviſions we had taken on board were fo 
far conſumed, as to make room for the additional quantity they car- 
ried with them, which, when we had taken into our ſhips, they were 
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abovementioned ſhips as their crews, there were embarked on board 
the ſquadron about four hundred and ſeventy invalids and marines, 


under 
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under the denomination of land- forces, as has been particularly men- 
tioned in the preceding chapter, which were commanded by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Cracberode. With this ſquadron, together with the 
St, Albans and the Lark, and the trade under their convoy, 
Mr. Anſon, after weighing from St. Helens, tided it down the Chan- 
nel for the firſt forty-eight hours; and, on the 2oth, in the morn- 
ing, we diſcovered off the Ram-Head the Dragon, IVincheſter, 
South-Sea Caſile, and Rye, with a number of merchantmen under 
their Convoy : Theſe we joined about noon the ſame day, our Com- 
modore having orders to fee them (together with the St. A/bons 
and Lark) as far into the fea as their courſe and ours lay together. 
When we came in ſight of this laſt mentioned fleet, Mr. Anſom firſt 
hoiſted his broad pennant, and was faluted by all the men of war 
in company. 

When we had joined this laſt Convoy, we made up eleven men 
of war, and about one hundred and fifty fail of merchantmen, con- 
fiſting of the Turky, the Streigbis, and the American trade. Mr. An- 
ſon, the ſame day, made a ſignal for all the Captains of the men of 
war to come on board him, where he delivered them their fighting 
and ſailing inſtructions, and then, with a fair wind, we all ſtood to- 
wards the South-Weſt; and the next day at noon, being the 2 iſt, 
we had run forty leagues from the Ram-Head; and being now clear of 
the land, our Commodore, to render our view more extenſive, or- 
dered Captain Mitchel, in the Pearl, to make fail two leagues a-head 
of the fleet every morning, and to repair to his ſtation every even- 
ing. Thus we proceeded till the 2 5th, when the Mincheſter and 
the American Convoy made the concerted ſignal for leave to ſepa- 
rate, which being anſwered by the Commodore, they left us : As 
the St. Albans and the Dragon, with the Turky and Streights Con- 
voy, did on the 2gth. After which ſeparation, there remained in 
company only our own ſquadron and our two victuallers, with which 
we kept on our courſe for the Iſland of Madera. But the winds 
were ſo contrary, that we had the mortification to be forty days in 
our paſſage thither from St. Helens, though it is known to be often. 
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done in ten or twelve. This delay was a moſt unpleaſing circum- 
ſtance, productive of much diſcontent and ill- humour amongſt our 
people, of which thoſe only can have a tolerable idea, who have 
had the experience of a like ſituation. And beſides the peeviſhneſs 
and deſpondency which foul and contrary winds, and a lingring 
voyage never fail to create on all occaſions, we, in particular, had 
very ſubſtantial reaſons to be greatly alarmed at this unexpected im- 
pediment. For as we had departed from England much later than 
we ought to have done, we had placed almoſt all our hopes of ſuc- 
ceſs in the chance of retrieving in ſome meaſure at ſea, the time 
we had ſo unhappily waſted at Spithead and St. Helens. However, 
at laſt, on Monday, October the 2 5th, at five in the morning, we, 
to our great joy, made the land, and in the afternoon came to an 
anchor in Madera Road, in forty fathom water; the Brazen-head 
bearing from us E by 8, the Loo NN W, and the great Church 
NNE. We had hardly let go our anchor, when an Exgliſb pri- 
vateer ſloop ran under our ſtern, and ſaluted the Commodore with 
nine guns, Which we returned with five. And, the next day, the 
Conſul of the Iſland coming to viſit the Commodore, we faluted 
him with nine guns on his coming on board. 

This Iſland of Madera, where we are now arrived, is famous 
through all our American ſettlements for its excellent wines, which 
ſeem to be deſigned by Providence for the refreſhment of the inha- 
bitants of the Torrid Zone. It is ſituated in a fine climate, in the 
latitude of 32: 27 North; and in the longitude from London of, 
by our different reckonings, from 18* to 19 + Weſt, though laid 
down in the charts in 17%. It is compoſed of one continued hill, 
of a conſiderable height, extending itſelf from Eaſt to Weſt ; The 
declivity of which, on the South-ſide, is cultivated and interſperſed 
with vineyards ; and in the midſt of this ſlope the Merchants have 
fixed their country ſeats, which help to form an agreeable proſpect. 
There is but one conſiderable town in the whole Iſland, it is named 
Fonchiale, and is ſeated on the South part of the Iſland, at the bot- 
tom of a large bay. This is the only place of trade, and indeed the 

only 
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only one where it is poſſible for a boat to land. Fonchiale, towards 
the ſea, is defended by a high wall, with a battery of cannon, be- 
ſides a caſtle on the Loo, which is a rock ſtanding in the water at 
a ſmall diſtance from the ſhore. Even here the beach is covered 
with large ſtones, and a violent ſurf continually beats upon it; fo 
that the Commodore did not care to venture the ſhips long boats 
to fetch the water off, as there was ſo much danger of their being 
loſt ; and therefore ordered the Captains of the ſquadron to employ 
Portugueſe boats on that ſervice. 

We continued about a week at this Iſland, watering our ſhips, 
and providing the ſquadron with wine and other refreſhments. 
And, on the zd of November, Captain Richard Norris having ſigni- 
fied by a letter to the Commodore, his deſire to quit his command 
on board the Glouceſter, in order to return to England for the re- 
covery of his health, the Commodore complied with his requeſt ; 
and thereupon was pleaſed to appoint Captain Matthew Mitebel to 


command the Glouceſter in his room, and to remove Captain Nd 
from the Yager to the Pearl, and Captain Murray from the Tryal 


Sloop to the Wager, giving the command of the Tryal to Lieute- 
nant Cheap. Theſe promotions being ſettled, with other changes in 
the Lieutenancies, the Commodore, on the following day, gave to 
the Captains their orders, appointing St. Jago, one of the Cape de 
Verd Iſlands, to be the firſt place of rendezvous in caſe of ſepara- 
tion; and directing them, if they did not meet the Centurion there, 
to. make the beſt of their way to the Iſland of St. Catherine's, on 
the coaſt of Brazil. The water for the ſquadron being the ſame 
day compleated, and each ſhip ſupplied with as much wine 
and other refreſhments as they could take in, we weighed anchor 
in the afternoon, and took our leave of the Iſland of Madera. 
But before I go on with the narration of our own tranſactions, I 
think it neceſſary to give ſome account of the proceedings of the 


enemy, and of the meaſures they had taken to render all our de- 
ſigns abortive, 
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When Mr. Anſon viſited the Governor of Madera, he received 
information from him, that for three or four days, in the latter end 
of Octeber, there had appeared, to the weſtward of that Iſland, 
ſeven or eight ſhips of the line, and a Patache, which laſt was 
ſent every day cloſe in to make the land. The Governor affured 
the Commodore, upon his honour, that none upon the Iſland 
had either given them intelligence, or had in any fort communi- 
cated with them, but that he believed them to be either French 
or Spaniſh, but was rather inclined to think them Spaniſh. On 
this intelligence, Mr. Anſon ſent an Officer in a clean ſloop, eight 
leagues to the weſtward, to reconnoitre them, and, if poſſible, to 
diſcover what they were: But the Officer returned without being 
able to get a ſight of them, fo that we ſtill remained in uncertain- 
ty. However, we could not but conjecture, that this fleet was in- 
tended to put a ſtop to our expedition, which, had they cruiſed to 
the eaſtward of the Iſland inſtead of the weſtward, they could not 


but have executed with great facility. For as, in that caſe, they muſt 
have certainly fallen in with us, we ſhould have been obliged to throw 


overboard vaſt quantities of proviſion to clear our ſhips for an en- 
gagement, and this alone, without any regard to the event of the 
action, would have effectually prevented our progreſs. This was 
fo obvious a meaſure, that we could not help imagining reaſons 
which might have prevented them from purſuing it. And we 
therefore ſuppoſed, that this French or Spaniſh ſquadron was ſent 
out, upon advice of our failing in company with Admiral Bat 
chen and Lord Catchcart's expedition : And thence, from an ap- 
prehenfion of being over-matched, they might not think it ad- 
viſeable to meet with us, till we had parted company, which they 
might judge would not happen, before our arrival at this Iſland. 
Theſe were our ſpeculations at that time ; and from hence we had 
reaſon to ſuppoſe, that we might till fall in with them, in our way 
to the Cape de Verd Iſlands. And afterwards, in the courſe of our 
expedition, we were many of us perſuaded, that this was the 
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Spaniſh ſquadron commanded by Don Joſepb Pizarro, which was 
ſent out purpoſely to traverſe the views and enterprizes of our 
ſquadron, to which, in ſtrength, they were greatly ſuperior. As 
this Spani/h armament then was ſo nearly connected with our ex- 
pedition, and as the cataſtrophe it underwent, though not effected 
by our force, was yet a conſiderable advantage to this Nation, pro- 
duced in conſequence of our equipment, I have, in the following 
chapter, given a ſummary account of their proceedings, from their 
firſt ſetting out from Spain in the year 1740, till the 4a, the only 
ſhip which returned to Europe of the whole ſquadron, arrived at the 
Groyne in the beginning of the year 1746. 
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HAP. II. 


The hiſtory of the ſquadron commanded by Don J- 


ſeph Pizarro, 


HE ſquadron fitted out by the Court of Spain to attend 
our motions, and traverſe our projects, we ſuppoſed to have 


been the ſhips ſeen off Madera, as mentioned in the pre- 
ceding chapter. And as this force was ſent out particularly againſt 
our expedition, I cannot but imagine, that the following hiſtory of 
the caſualties it met with, as far as by intercepted letters and other 
information the ſame has come to my knowledge, is a very eſſential 
part of the preſent work: For by this it will appear we were the oc- 
caſion, that a conſiderable part of the naval power of Spain was 
diverted from the proſecution of the ambitious Views of that Court 
in Europe ; and the men and ſhips, loſt by the enemy in this under- 
taking, were Joſt in conſequence of the precautions they took to 
ſecure themſelves againſt our enterprizes. This ſquadron (beſides 
two ſhips intended for the Ye/t-Ingies, which did not part company 
till after they had left the Maderas) was compoſed of the follow- 
ing men of war, commanded by Don Jeſeph Pizarrs : 


The Ala of ſixty-ſix guns, and ſeven hundred men; this was 
the Admiral's ſhip. 

The Guipuſcoa of ſeventy-four guns, and ſeven hundred men. 

The Hermiona of fifty- four guns, and five hundred men. 

The Eſperanza of fifty guns, and four hundred and fifty men, 

The St. Eftevan of forty guns, and three hundred and fifty men. 

And a Patache of twenty guns. 


Theſe ſhips, over and above their complement of failors and ma- 


rines, had on board an old Spaniſh regiment of foot, intended to 
reinforce 
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reinforce the garriſons on the coaſt of the South-Seas, When this 
fleet had cruiſed for ſome days to the leeward of the Maderas, as 
is mentioned in the preceding chapter, they left that ſtation in the 
beginning of November, and ſteered for the river of Plate, where 
they arrived the 5th of January, O. S. and coming to an anchor in 
the bay of Maldonado, at the mouth of that river, their Admiral Pi- 
zarro ſent immediately to Buenos Ayres for a ſupply of proviſions ; 
for they had departed from Spain with only four months proviſions 
on board. While they lay here expecting this ſupply, they received 
intelligence, by the Treachery of the Portugueſe Governor of St. 
Catherine's, of Mr. Anſon's having arrived at that Iſland on the 
21ſt of December preceding, and of his preparing to put to ſea 
again with the utmoſt expedition. Pigarro, notwithſtanding his 
ſuperior force, had his reaſons (and as ſome fay his orders likewiſe) 
for avoiding our ſquadron any where ſhort of the South-Seas. He 
was beſides extremely defirous of getting round Cape Horn before 
us, as he imagined that ſtep alone would effectually baffle all our 
deſigns ; and therefore, on hearing that we were in his neighbour- 
hood, and that we ſhould ſoon be ready to proceed for Cape Horn, 
he weighed anchor with the five large ſhips, (the Patache being diſ- 
abled and condemned, and the men taken out of her) after a ſtay of 
ſeventeen days only, and got under fail without his proviſions, which 
arrived at Maldonado within a day or two after his departure, But 
notwithſtanding the precipitation, with which he departed, we put 
to ſea from St. Catherine's four days before him, and in ſome part of 
our paſſage to Cape Horn, the two ſquadrons were ſo near together, 
that the Pearl, one of our ſhips, being ſeparated from the reſt, fell 
in with the Spaniſh Fleet, and miſtaking the Afi for the Centurion, 
had got within gun-ſhot of Pizarro, before ſhe diſcovered her er- 
ror, and narrowly eſcaped being taken. 

It being the 22d of January when the Spaniards weighed from 
Maldonado, (as has been already mentioned) they could not expect 
to get into the latitude of Cape Horn before the equinox ; and as 
they had reaſon to apprehend very tempeſtuous weather in doubling 
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it at that ſeaſon, and as the Spanr/h ſailors, being for the moſt par 
accuſtomed to a fair weather country, might be expected to be very 
averſe to ſo dangerous and fatiguing a navigation, the better to en- 
courage them, ſome part of their pay was advanced to them in Eu- 
ropcan goods, which they were to be permitted to diſpoſe of in the 
Couth-Seas, that ſo the hopes of the great profit, each man was to 
make on his ſmall venture, might animate him in his duty, and 
render him leſs diſpoſed to repine at the labour, the hardſhips and 
the perils he would in all probability meet with before his arrival 
on the coaſt of Peru, 

Pizarro with his ſquadron having, towards the latter end of 
of February, run the length of Cape Horn, he then ſtood to the 
weſtward in order to double it; but in the night, of the laſt day 
of February, O. S. while with this view they were turning to 
windward, the Guipuſcca, the Hermiona, and the Eſperanza, were 
ſeparated from the Admiral ; and, on the 6th of March following, 
the Guipuſcoa was ſeparated from the other two; and, on the 7th 
(being the day after we had paſſed Streigbis le Maire) there came 
on a moſt furious ſtorm at N W, which, in deſpight of all their 
efforts, drove the whole ſquadron to the eaſtward, and obliged 
them, after ſeveral fruitleſs attempts, to bear away for the river of 
Plate, where Pizarro in the Aſia arrived about the middle of May, 
and a few days after him the Eſperanza and the Eſtevan. The 
Hermiona was ſuppoſed to founder at ſea, for ſhe was never heard 
of more; and the Guipuſcoa was run a-ſhore, and ſunk on the 
coaſt of Brazil, The calamities of all kinds, which this ſqua- 
dron underwent in this unſucceſsful navigation, can only be pa- 
ralleled by what we ourſelves experienced in the ſame climate, 
when buffeted by the ſame ſtorms. There was indeed ſome di- 
verſity in our diſtreſſes, which rendered it difficult to decide, whoſe 
ſituation was moſt worthy of commiſeration. For to all the miſ- 
fortunes we had in common with each other, as ſhattered rig- 
ging, leaky ſhips, and the fatigues and deſpondency, which neceſ- 
ſarily attend theſe diſaſters, there was ſuperadded on board our ſqua- 
dron 
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dron the ravage of a moſt deſtructive and incurable diſeaſe, and on 
board the Spani/h ſquadron the devaſtation of famine, 

For this ſquadron, either from the hurry of their outſet, their 
preſumption of a ſupply at Buenos Ayres, or from other leſs ob- 
vious motives, departed from Spain, as has been already obſerved, 
with no more than four months proviſion, and even that, as it is 
ſaid, at ſhort allowance only; ſo that, when by the ſtorms they 
met with off Cape Horn, their continuance at ſea was prolonged a 
month or more beyond their expectation, they were thereby reduced 
to ſuch infinite diſtreſs, that rats, when they could be caught, were 
ſold for four dollars a-piece ; and a failor, who died on board, had 
his death concealed for ſome days by his brother, who, during that 
time, lay in the fame hammock with the corpſe, only to receive the 
dead man's allowance of proviſions. In this dreadful ſituation they 
were alarmed (if their horrors were capable of augmentation) by 
the diſcovery of a conſpiracy among the marines, on board the Asa, 
the Admiral's ſhip. This had taken its riſe chiefly from the miſeries 
they endured : For though no leſs was propoſed by the conſpirators 
than the maſſacring the officers and the whole crew, yet their motive 
for this bloody reſolution ſeemed to be no more than their deſire of 
relieving their hunger, by appropriating the whole ſhips proviſions 
to themſelves. But their deſigns were prevented, when juſt upon 
the point of execution, by means of one of their confeſſors, and 
three of their ringleaders were immediately put to death. Howe- 
ver, though the conſpiracy was ſuppreſſed, their other calamities ad- 
mitted of no alleviation, but grew each day more and more de- 
ſtructive. So that by the complicated diſtreſs of fatigue, ſickneſs 
and hunger, the three ſhips which efcaped loſt the greateſt part of 
their men: The Aa, their Admiral's ſhip, arrived at Monte Vedio in 
the river of Plate, with half her crew only; the St. E/evan had loſt 
in like manner half her hands, when ſhe anchored in the bay of Barra- 
gan; the Eſperanza, a fifty gun ſhip, was ſtill more unfortunate, for 
of four hundred and fifty hands which ſhe brought from Stain, only 


fifty- eight remained alive, and the whole regiment of foot periſhed 
except 
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except ſixty men. But to give the reader a more diſtinct and par- 
ticular idea of what they underwent upon this occaſion, I ſhall lay 
before him a ſhort account of the fate of the Guipuſcua, from a 
letter written by Don Toſeph Mendinuetta her Captain, to a perſon 
of diſtinction at Lima; a copy of which fell into our hands after- 
wards in the South-Seas, 

He mentions, that he ſeparated from the Hermiona and the E, 
feranza in a fog, on the 6th of March, being then, as I ſappoſe, 
to the S. E. of Staten-Land, and plying to the weſtward ; that in 
the night after, it blew a furious ſtorm at N. W, which, at half an 
hour after ten, ſplit his mainſail, and obliged him to bear away with 
his foreſail; that the ſhip went ten knots an hour with a prodigious 
ſea, and often ran her gangway under water ; that he likewiſe 
ſprung his main-maſt ; and the ſhip made ſo much water, that with 
four pumps and bailing he could not free her, That on the 19th 
it was calm, but the ſea continued fo high, that the ſhip in rolling 
opened all her upper works and ſeams, and ſtarted the butt ends of 
her planking and the greateſt part of her top timbers, the bolts 
being drawn by the violence of her roll: That in this condition, 
with other additional diſaſters to the hull and rigging, they conti- 
nued beating to the weſtward till the 12th : That they were then 
in ſixty degrees of ſouth latitude, in great want of proviſions, num- 
bers every day periſhing by the fatigue of pumping, and thoſe who 
ſurvived, being quite diſpirited by labour, hunger, and the ſeverity 
of the weather, they having two ſpans of ſnow upon the decks : 
That then finding the wind fixed in the weſtern quarter, and blowing 
ſtrong, and conſequently their paſſage to the weſtward impoſſible, 
they reſolved to bear away for the river of Plate : That on the 
22d, they were obliged to throw overboard all the upper-deck 
guns, and an anchor, and to take fix turns of the cable round the 
ſhip to prevent her opening : That on the 4th of April, it being 
calm but a very high ſea, the ſhip rolled ſo much, that the main- 
maſt came by the board, and in a few hours after ſhe loſt, in like 
manner, her fore-maſt and her mizen-maſt ; and that, to accumu- 

late 
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late their misfortunes, they were ſoon obliged to cut away their 
bowſprit, to diminiſh, if poſſible, the leakage at her hend: That 
by this time he had loſt two hundred and fifty men by hunger and 
fatizues; for thoſe who were capable of working at the pumps, 
(at which every Officer without exception took his turn) were al- 
lowed only an ounce and half of biſcuit fer diem; and thoſe who 
were ſo ſick or ſo weak, that they could not aſſiſt in this neceſſary 
labour, had no more than an ounce of wheat; ſo that it was com- 
mon for the men to fall down dead at the pumps : That, including 
the Officers, they could only muſter from eighty to a hundred 
perſons capable of duty: That the South Weſt winds blew ſo freſh, 
after they had loſt their maſts, that they could not immediately ſet 
up jury maſts, but were obliged to drive like a wreck, between 
the latitudes of 32 and 28, till the 24th of April, when they made 
the coaſt of Brazil at Rio de Patas, ten leagues to the ſouthward 
of the Iſland of St. Catherine's ; that here they came to an anchor, 
and that the Captain was very deſirous of proceeding to St. Catbe- 
rine's if poſſible, in order to fave the hull of the ſhip, and the guns 
and ſtores on board her ; but the crew inſtantly left off pumping, 
and being enraged at the hardſhips they had ſuffered, and the 
numbers they had loſt, (there being at that time no leſs than thirty 
dead bodies lying on the deck) they all with one voice cried out 
on ſhore, on ſhore, and obliged the Captain to run the ſhip in di- 
rectly for the land, where, the 5th day after, ſhe ſunk with her 
ſtores, and all her furniture on board her, but the remainder of 
the crew, whom hunger and fatigue had ſpared, to the number of 
four hundred, got ſafe on ſhore. 

From this -account of the adventures and cataſtrophe of the 
Guipuſcoa, we may form ſome conjecture of the manner, in which 
the Hermiona was loſt, and of the diſtreſſes endured by the three 
remaining ſhips of the ſquadron, which got into the river of Plate. 
Theſe laſt being in great want of maſts, yards, rigging, and all kind 
of naval ſtores, and having no ſupply at Buenos Ayres, nor in any 
other of their ſettlements, Pizarro diſpatched an advice boat with 
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a letter of credit to Rio Janeiro, to purchaſe what was wanting 
from the Portugueſe. He, at the ſame time, ſent an expreſs acroſs 
the continent to San Jago in Chili, to be thence forwarded to the 
Viceroy of Peru, informing him of the diſaſters that had befallen 
his ſquadron, and deſiring a remittance of 200, ooo dollars from 
the royal cheſts at Lima, to enable him to victual and refit his re- 
maining ſhips, that he might be again in a condition to attempt the 
paſſage to the South- Seas, as ſoon as the ſeaſon of the year ſhould be 
more favourable. It is mentioned by the Spaniards as a moſt ex- 
traordinary circumſtance, that the Indian charged with this expreſs 
(though it was then the depth of winter, when the Cordilleras are 
eſteemed impafſable on account of the ſnow) was only thirteen days 
in his journey from Buenos Ayres to St. Fago in Chili ; though theſe 
places are diſtant three hundred Spaniſh leagues, near forty of 
which are amongſt the ſnows and precipices of the Cordilleras. 

The return to this diſpatch of Pigarro's from the Viceroy of 
Peru was no ways favourable ; inſtead of 200,000 dollars, the 
ſum demanded, the Viceroy remitted him only 100,000, telling 
him, that it was with great difficulty he was able to procure him 
even that : Though the inhabitants at Lima, who conſidered the 
preſence of Pizarro as abſolutely neceſſary to their ſecurity, were 
much diſcontented at this procedure, and did not fail to aſſert, that 
it was not the want of money, but the intereſted views of ſome of 
the Viceroy's confidents, that prevented P7zarro from having the 
whole ſum he had aſked for. 

The advice-boat ſent to Rio Janeiro alſo executed her commiſſion, 
but imperfectly; for though ſhe brought back a conſiderable quan- 
tity of pitch, tar and cordage, yet ſhe could not procure either 
maſts or yards: and as an additional misfortune, Pizarro was diſ- 
appointed of ſome maſts he expected from Paraguay; for a car- 
penter, whom he entruſted with a large ſum of money, and had 
ſent there to cut maſts, inſtead of proſecuting the buſineſs he was 
employed in, had married in the country, and refuſed to return. 


However, by removing the maſts of the Eſperanza into the Aa, 
and 
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and making uſe of what ſpare maſts and yards they had on board, 
they made a ſhift to refit the Ha and the St. Eſevan. And in the 
October following, Pizarro was preparing to put to ſea with theſe 
two ſhips, in order to attempt the paſſage round Cape Horn a ſe- 
cond time; but the St. E/fevan, in coming down the river Plate, 
ran on a ſhoal, and beat off her rudder, on which, and other da- 
mages ſhe received, ſhe was condemned and broke up, and Pi- 
zarro in the Aa proceeded to ſea without her. Having now 
the ſummer before him, and the winds favourable, no doubt was 
made of his having a fortunate and ſpeedy paſlage ; but being off 
Cape Horn, and going right before the wind in very moderate wea- 
ther, though in a ſwelling ſea, by ſome miſconduct of the officer 
of the watch the ſhip rolled away her maſts, and was a ſecond 
time obliged to put back to the river of Plate in great diſtreſs. 

The Ala having conſiderably ſuffered in this ſecond unfortunate 
expedition, the Eſperanza, which had been left behind at Monte 
Vedio, was ordered to be refitted, the command of her being given 
to Mindinuetta, who was Captain of the Guipuſcoa, when ſhe was 
loſt. He, in the November of the ſucceeding year, that is, in Ne- 
vember 1742, ſailed from the river of Plate for the South-Seas, and 
arrived ſafe on the coaſt of Chili; where his Commodore P;zarro 
paſſing over land from Buenos Ayres met him. There were great 
animoſities and conteſts between theſe two Gentlemen at their meet- 
ing, occaſioned principally by the claim of Pizarro to command 
the Eſperanza, which Mindinuetta had brought round : For Min- 
dinuetta refuſed to deliver her up to him; inſiſting, that as he came 
into the Scuth- Seas alone, and under no ſuperior, it was not now 
in the power of Pizarro to reſume that authority, which he had 
once parted with. However, the Preſident of Chili interpoſing, 
and declaring for Pigarro, Mindinuetta, after a long and obſtinate 
ſtruggle, was obliged to ſubmit. 

But Pigarro had not yet compleated the ſeries of his adventures; 
for when he and Mindinuetta came back by land from Chili to 
Buenos Ayres, in the year 1745, they found at Monte Ledio the 
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Afia, which near three years beſore they had left there. This ſhip 
they reſolved, if poſſible, to carry to Europe, and with this view 
they refitted her in the beſt manner they could : But their great dif- 
ficuliy was to procure a ſufficient number of hands to navigate her, 
for all the remaining. ſailors of the ſquadron to be met with in the 
neighbourhood of Buenos Ayres, did not amount to a hundred 
men. They endeavoured to ſupply this defect by preſſing many of 
the inhabitants of Buenos Ayres, and putting on board beſides all 
the Engliſh priſoners then in their cuſtody, together with a number 
of Portugueſe ſmugglers, which they had taken at different times, 
and ſome of the Indians of the country. Among theſe laſt there 
was a Chief and ten of his followers, which had been ſurprized by 
a party of Spaniſh ſoldiers about three months before. The name 
of this Chief was Orellana, he belonged to a very powerful Tribe, 
which had committed great ravages in the neighbourhood of Buenos 
Ayres. With this motly crew (all of them, except the European Spa- 
niards, extremely averſe to the voyage) Pizarro ſet fail from Monte 
Vedio in the river of Plate, about the beginning of Nevember 1745, 
and the native Spanards being no ſtrangers to the diſſatisfaction of 
their forced men, treated both thoſe, the Enghi/h priſoners and the 
Indians, with great inſolence and barbarity ; but more particularly 
the Indians, for it was common for the meaneſt officers in the ſhip 
to beat them moſt cruelly on the ſlighteſt pretences, and oftentimes 
only to exert their ſuperiority. Orellana and his followers, though 
in appearance ſufficiently patient and ſubmiſſive, meditated a ſevere 
revenge for all theſe inhumanities. As he converſed very well in 
Staniſb, (theſe Ind ans having in time of peace a great intercourſe 
with Buenos Ayres) he affected to talk with ſuch of the Enzli/h as 
underſtood that language, and ſeemed very defirous of being — 
ed how many Engliſtmen there were on board, and which they 
were. As he knew that the Fng//) were as much enemies to the 
Spaniards as himſelf, he had doubtleſs an intention of diſcloſing his 
purpoſes to them, and making them partners in the ſcheme he had 
projected for revenging his wrongs, and recovering his liberty ; but 
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having ſounded them at a diſtance, and not finding them fo precipi- 
tate and vindictive as he expected, he proceeded no further with 
them, but reſolved to truſt alone to the reſolution of his ten faithful 
followers. 'Theſe, it ſhould ſeem, readily engaged to obſerve his 
directions, and to execute whatever commands he gave them; and 
having agreed on the meaſures neceflary to be taken, they firſt fur- 
niſhed themſelves with Dutch knives ſharp at the point, which be- 
ing the common Knives uſed in the ſhip, they found no difficulty 
in procuring : Beſides this, they employed their leiſure in ſe- 
cretly cutting out thongs from raw hides, of which there were great 
numbers on board, and in fixing to each end of theſe thongs the 
double-headed ſhot of the ſmall quarter-deck guns; this, when 
{wung round their heads, according to the practice of their country, 
was a moſt miſchievous weapon, in the uſe of which the Indians 
about Buenos Ayres are trained from their infancy, and conſequently 
are extremely expert. Theſe particulars being in good forward- 
neſs, the execution of their ſcheme was perhaps precipitated by a 
particular outrage committed on Orellana himſelf. For one of the 
Officers, who was a very brutal fellow, ordered Orellana aloft, 
which being what he was incapable of performing, the Officer, un- 
der pretence of his diſobedience, beat him with ſuch violence, that 
he left him bleeding on the deck, and ſtupified for ſome time with 
his bruiſes and wounds. This uſage undoubtedly heightened his 
thirſt for revenge, and made him eager and impatient, till the 
means of executing it were in his power; ſo that within a day or 
two after this incident, he and his followers opened their deſperate 
reſolves in the enſuing. manner. 

It was about nine in the evening, when many of the principal 
Officers were on quarter-deck, indulging in the freſhneſs of the 
night air; the waſte of the ſhip was filled with live cattle, and the 
forecaſtle was manned with its cuſtomary watch, Orellana and his 
companions, under cover of the night, having prepared their weapons, 
and thrown off their trouzers -and the more cumbrous part of their 
dreſs, came all together on the quarter-deck, and drew towards 
the 
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the door of the great cabbin. The Boatſwain immediately repri- 
manded them, and ordered them to be gone. On this Oreliana 
ſpoke to his followers in his native language, when four of them 
drew off, two towards each gangway, and the Chief and the ſix 
remaining Vidians ſeemed to be ſlowly quitting the quarter-deck. 
When the detached Indians had taken poſſeſſion of the gangway, 
Orellana placed his hands hollow to his mouth, and bellowed out 


the war- cry uſed by thoſe ſavages, which is ſaid to be the harſheſt 


and moſt terrifying ſound known in nature, This hideous yell was 
the ſignal for beginning the maflacre : For on this they all drew 
their knives, and brandiſhed their prepared double-headed ſhot, and 
the fix with their Chicf, which remained on the quarter-deck, im- 
mediately fell on the Spanzards, who were intermingled with them, 
and laid near forty of them at their feet, of which above twenty 
were killed on the ſpot, and the reſt diſabled. Many of the Offi- 
cers, in the beginning of the tumult, puſhed into the great cabbin, 
where they put out the lights, and barricadoed the door. And of 
the others, who had avoided the firſt fury of the Indians, ſome en- 
deavoured to eſcape along the gangways into the forecaſtle, but the 
Indians, placed there on purpoſe, ſtabbed the greateſt part of them, 
as they attempted to paſs by, or forced them off the gangways into 
the waſte. Others threw themſelves voluntarily over the barrica- 
does into the waſte, and thought themſelves happy to lie concealed 
amongſt the cattle ; but the greateſt part eſcaped up the main 
ſhrouds, and ſheltered themſelves either in the tops or rigging. 
And though the Indians attacked only the quarter-deck, yet the 
watch in the forecaſtle finding their communication cut off, and be- 
ing terrified by the wounds of the few, who not being killed on the 
ſpot, had ſtrength ſufficient to force their paſſage along the gang- 
ways, and not knowing either who their enemies were, or what 
were their numbers, they likewiſe gave all over for loſt, and in 
great confuſion ran up into the rigging of the fore-maſt and 
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Thus theſe eleven Indians, with a reſolution perhaps without ex- 
ample, poſſeſſed themſelves almoſt in an inſtant of the quarter- deck 
of a ſhip mounting ſixty-ſix guns, with a crew of near five hundred 
men, and continued in peaceable poſſeſſion of this poſt a conſide- 
rable time. For the Officers in the great cabbin, (amongſt whom 
were Pizarro and Mindinuetta) the crew between decks, and thoſe 
who had eſcaped into the tops and rigging, were only anxious for 
their own ſafety, and were for a long time incapable of forming 
any project for ſuppreſſing the inſurrection, and recovering the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the ſhip. It is true, the yells of the Indians, the groans 
of the wounded, and the confuſed clamours of the crew, all height- 
ned by the obſcurity of the night, had at firſt greatly magnified 
their danger, and had filled them with the imaginary terrors, which 
darkneſs, diſorder, and an ignorance of the real ſtrength of an ene- 
my never fail to produce. For as the Spaniards were ſenſible of 
the diſaffection of their preſt hands, and were alſo conſcious of their 
barbarity to their priſoners, they imagined, the conſpiracy was ge- 
neral, and conſidered their own deſtruction as infallible ; ſo that, it 
is ſaid, ſome of them had once taken the reſolution of leaping ! into 
the ſea, but were prevented by their companions, = 

However, when the Indians had entirely cleared the quarter-deck, 
the tumult in a great meaſure ſubſided ; for thoſe, who had eſ- 
caped, were kept filent by their fears, and the Indians were incapa- 
ble of purſuing them to renew the diforder. Orellana, when he faw 
himſelf maſter of the quarter-deck, broke open the arm-cheſt, 
which, on a flight ſuſpicion of mutiny, had been ordered there a 
few days before, as to a place of the greateſt ſecurity. Here he 
took it for granted, he ſhould find cutlaſſes ſufficient for himſelf and 
his companions, in the uſe of which weapon they were all ex- 
tremely ſkilful, and with theſe, it was imagined, they propoſed to 
have forced the great cabbin : But on opening the cheſt, there ap- 
peared nothing but fire-arms, which to them were of no uſe. There 
were indeed cutlaſſes in the cheſt, but they were hid by the fire- 
arms being laid over them. This was a ſenſible diſappointment to 


them, 
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them, and by this time Pizarro and his companions in the great 
cabbin were capable of converſing aloud, through the cabbin win- 
dows and port-holes, with thoſe in the gun-room and between 
decks, and from hence they learnt, that the Exgliſhb (whom they 
principally ſuſpected) were all ſafe below, and had not intermedled 
in this mutiny ; and by other particulars they at laſt diſcovered, that 
none were concerned in it but Orellana and his people. On this 
Pizarro and the Officers reſolved to attack them on the quarter- 
deck, before any of the diſcontented on board ſhould ſo far reco- 
ver their firſt ſurprize, as to reflect on the facility and certainty of 
ſeizing the ſhip by a junction with the Indians in the preſent emer- 
gency. With this view P:zarro got together what arms were in 
the cabbin, and diſtributed them to thoſe who were with him : 
But there were no other fire-arms to be met with but piſtols, and 
for theſe they had neither powder nor ball. However, having now 
ſettled a correſpondence with the gun-room, they lowered down a 
bucket out of the cabbin-window, into which the gunner, out of 
one of the gun-room ports, put a quantity of piſtol cartridges, 
When they had thus procured ammunition, and had loaded their 
piſtols, they ſet the cabbin-door partly open, and fired ſome ſhot 
amongſt the Indians on the quarter-deck, at firſt without effect. 
But at laſt ' Mindinuetta, whom we have often mentioned, had the 
good fortune to ſhoot Orellana dead on the ſpot; on which his 
faithful companions abandoning all thoughts of farther reſiſtance, 
inſtantly leaped into the ſea, where they every man periſhed, Thus 
was this inſurrection quelled, and the poſſeſſion of the quarter- 
deck regained, after it had been full two hours in the power of this 
oreat and daring Chief, and his gallant and unhappy countrymen. 
Pizarro having eſcaped this imminent peril ſteered for Europe, 
and arrived ſafe on the coaſt of Galicia in the beginning of the year 
1746, after having been abſent between four and five years, and 
having, by his attendance on our expedition, diminiſhed the naval 
power of Spain by above three thouſand hands, (the flower of their 
ſailors) and by four conſiderable ſhips of war and a Patache. For 
; | we 
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we have ſeen, that the Hermiona foundered at fea ; the Guipuſcoa 
was ſtranded, and ſunk on the coaſt of Brazil; the St. Eftevan 
was condemned, and broke up in the river of Plate; and the EV 
peranza being left in the South. Seas, is doubtleſs by this time inca- 
pable of returning to Spain. So that the Aſia only, with leſs than 
one hundred hands, may be conſidered as all the remains of that 
ſquadron, with which Pizarro firſt put to ſea, And whoever at- 
tends to the very large proportion, which this ſquadron bore to the 
whole navy of Spain, will, I believe, confeſs, that had our under- 
taking been attended with no other advantages than that of ruining 
ſo great a part of the ſea-force of ſo dangerous an enemy, this alone 
would be a ſufficient equivalent for our equipment, and an incon- 
teſtible proof of the ſervice, which the Nation has thence received. 
Having thus concluded this ſummary of Pigarro's adventures, I 
ſhall now return again to the narration of our own tranſaCtions, 
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CHAP, IV. 
From Madera to St. Catherine's. 


weighed from Madera, after orders had been given to the Cap- 

tains to rendezvous at St. Jago, one of the Cape de Verd 
Iſlands, in cafe the ſquadron was ſeparated. But the next day, 
when we were got to ſea, the Commodore conſidering that the 
ſeaſon was far advanced, and that touching at St. Jago would cre- 
ate a new delay, he for this reaſon thought proper to alter his ren- 
dezvous, and to appoint the Iſland of St. Catherine's, on the coaſt of 
Brazil, to be the firſt place to which the ſhips of the ſquadron 
were to repair in caſe of ſeparation. 

In our paſſage to the Iſland of St. Catherine's, we found the di- 
rection of the trade-winds to differ conſiderably from what we 
had reaſon to expect, both from the general hiſtories given of theſe 
winds, and the experience of former Navigators. For the learned 
Dr. Halley, in his account of the trade winds, which take place in 
the Etbiopic and Atlantic Ocean, tells us, that from the latitude of 
28 N, to the latitude of 10 N, there is generally a freſh gale of 
N. E. wind, which towards the African ſide rarely comes to the 
eaſtward of E. N. E, or paſſes to the northward of N. N. E: But 
on the American fide, the wind is ſomewhat more eaſterly, though 
moſt commonly even there it is a point or two to the northward of 
the Eaſt : That from 10% N. to 4* N, the calms and tornadoes take 
place; and from 4* N. to 30% 8, the winds are generally and per- 
petually between the South and the Eaſt. This account we ex- 
pected to have verified by our own experience; but we found con- 
ſiderable variations from it, both in reſpect to the ſteadineſs of the 
winds, and the quarter from whence they blew. For though we 
met with a N. E. wind about the latitude of 28 N, yet from the 

latitude 


1 HAVE already mentioned, that on the 3d of November we 
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latitude of 2 5* to the latitude of 18 N, the wind was never once to 
the northward of the Eaſt, but on the contrary, almoſt conſtantly 


to the. ſouthward of it. However, from thence to the latitude of 


6*: 20 N, we had it uſually to the northward of the Eaſt, though 
not entirely, it having for a ſhort time changed to E. S. E. From 
hence, to about 4 46' N, the weather was very unſettled ; ſome- 
times the wind was N. E. then changed to S. E, and ſometimes 
we had a dead calm, attended with ſmall rain and lightning. After 
this, the wind continued almoſt invariably between the S. and E, to 
the latitude of 7: 30 8; and then again as invariably between the 
N. and E, to the latitude of 1 5: 30 8; then E. and S. E, to 215: 
37 8. But after this, even to the latitude of 27: 44 8, the wind 
was never once between the S. and the E, though we had it 
at times in all the other quarters of the compaſs. But this 
laſt circumſtance may be in ſome meaſure accounted for, from our 
approach to the main continent of the Brazi/s. 1 mention not theſe 
particulars with a view of cavilling at the received accounts of theſe 
trade-winds, which I doubt not are in general ſufficiently accurate ; 
but I thought it a matter worthy of public notice, that ſuch devia- 
tions from the eſtabliſhed rules do ſometimes take place. This ob- 
ſervation may not only be of ſervice to Navigators, by putting them 
on their guard againſt theſe hitherto unexpected irregularities, but 
may perhaps contribute to the ſolution of that great queſtion about 
the cauſes of trade-winds, and monſoons, a queſtion, which, in 
my opinion, has not been hitherto diſcuſſed with that clearneſs and 
accuracy, which its importance (whether it be conſidered as a naval 
or philoſophical inquiry) ſeems to demand. 

On the 16th of November, one of our Victuallers made a fignal 
to ſpeak with the Commodore, and we ſhortned fail for her to come 
up with us. The Maſter came on board, and acquainted Mr, An- 
fon, that he had complied with the terms of his charter-party, and 
defired to be unloaded and diſmiſſed. Mr. Anſen, on conſulting the 
Captains of the ſquadron, found all the ſhips had ſtill ſuch quan- 
tities of proviſion between their decks, and were withal fo deep, 
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that they could not without great difficulty take in their ſeveral pro- 
portions of brandy from the Induſtry Pink, one of the Victuallers 
only: And conſequently he was obliged to continue the other of 
them, the Anna Pink, in the ſervice of attending the ſquadron. And 
the next day the Commodore made a ſignal for the ſhips to bring 
to, and to take on board their ſhares of the brandy from the In- 
duſtry Pink ; and in this, the long boats of the ſquadron were em- 
ployed the three following days, that is, till the 19th in the even- 
ing, when the Pznk being unloaded, ſhe parted company with us, 
being bound for Barbadbes, there to take in a freight for England. 
Moſt of the Officers of the ſquadron took the opportunity of writing 
to their friends at home by this ſhip; but ſhe was afterwards, as I have 
been ſince informed, unhappily taken by the Spaniards. 

On the 2oth of November, the Captains of the ſquadron repre- 
ſented to the Commodore, that their ſhips companies were very 
ſickly, and that it was their own opinion as well as their ſurgeons, that 
it would tend to the preſervation of the men to let in more air be- 
tween decks; but that their ſhips were ſo deep, they could not 
poſſibly open their lower ports. On this repreſentation, the Com- 
modore ordered fix air ſcuttles to be cut in each ſhip, in ſuch places 
where they would leaſt weaken it. 

And on this occaſion I cannot but obſerve, how much it is the duty 
of all thoſe, who either by office or authority, have any influence 
in the direction of our naval affairs, to attend to this important ar- 
ticle, the preſervation of the lives and health of our ſeamen, If 
it could be ſuppoſed, that the motives of humanity were inſufficient 
for this purpoſe, yet policy, and a regard to the ſucceſs of our arms, 
and the intereſt and honour of each particular Commander, ſhould 
naturally lead us to a careful and impartial examination of every 


probable method propoſed for maintaining a ſhip's crew in health 


and vigour. But hath this been always done? Have the late in- 
vented plain and obvious methods of keeping our ſhips ſweet and 
clean, by a conſtant ſupply of freſh air, been conſidered with that 


candour and temper, which the great benefits promiſed hereby 
5 ought 
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ought naturally to have mſpired ? On the contrary, have not theſe 
ſalutary ſchemes been often treated with neglect and contempt ? 
And have not ſome of thoſe who have been entruſted with expe- 
rimenting their effects, been guilty. of the moſt indefenſible partia- 
lity, in the accounts they have given of theſe trials ? Indeed, it 
muſt be confeſſed, that many diſtinguiſhed perſons, both in the 
direction and command of our fleets, have exerted themſelves on 
theſe occaſions with a judicious and diſpaſſionate examination, be- 
coming the intereſting nature of the inquiry ; but the wonder is, 
that any could be found irrational enough to act a contrary part, in de- 
ſpight of the ſtrongeſt dictates of prudence and humanity, I muſt 
however own, that I do not believe this conduct to have ariſen from 
motives ſo ſavage, as the firſt reflection thereon does naturally ſug- 
geſt ; But I rather impute it to an obſtinate, and in ſome degree, ſu- 
perſtitious attachment to ſuch practices as have been long eſtabliſhed, 
and to a ſettled contempt and hatred of all kinds of innovations, 
eſpecially ſuch as are projected by landmen and perſons reſiding on 
ſhore. But let us return from this, I hope not, impertinent di- 

greſſion. | 
We croſſed the equinoctial with a fine freſh gale at S. E, on 
Friday the 28th of November, at four in the morning, being then 
in the longitude of 27: 59 W. from London. And on the 2d of 
December, in the morning, we ſaw a fail in the N. W. quarter, and 
made the Gloucefter's and Tryal's ſignals to chaſe ; and half an hour 
after, we let out our reefs and chaſed with the ſquadron ; and about 
noon a ſignal was made for the Mager to take our remaining Vic- 
tualler, the Anna Pink, in tow. But at ſeven in the evening, find- 
ing we did not near the chace, and that the Yager was very far 
a-ſtern, we ſhortened fail, and made a fignal for the cruizers to 
Join the ſquadron. The next day but one we again diſcovered a fail, 
which, on a nearer approach, we judged to be the ſame veſſel. We 
chaſed her the whole day, and though we rather gained upon her, 
yet night came on before we could overtake her, and obliged us to 
give over the chace, to collect our ſcattered ſquadron, We were 
much 
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much chagrined at the eſcape of this veſſel, as we then apprehend- 
ed her to be an advice-boat ſent from Old Spain to Buenos Ayres, 
with notice of our expedition. But we have fince learnt, that we 
were deceived in this conjecture, and that it was our Ea/t-India 
Company's Packet bound to St. Helena. 

On the 1oth of December, being by our accounts in the latitude 
of 20 S, and 36: 30 longitude Weſt from London, the Tryal 
fired a gun to denote ſoundings. We immediately ſounded, and 
found ſixty fathom water, the bottom coarſe ground with broken 
ſhells. The Tryal being a- head of us, had at one time thirty-ſeven 
fathom, which afterwards increaſed to go : And then ſhe found no 
bottom, which happened to us too at our ſecond trial, though we 
ſounded with a hundred and fifty fathom of line. This is the 
ſhoal which is laid down in moſt charts by the name of the 
Abrollos ; and it appeared we were upon the very edge of it; per- 
haps farther in, it may be extremely dangerous. We were then, 
by our different accounts, from ninety to ſixty leagues Eaſt of the 
coaſt of Brazil. The next day but one we ſpoke with a Portu- 
gueſe Brigantine from Rio Janeiro, bound to Bahia del todos Santos, 
who informed us, that we were thirty four leagues from Cape St. 
Thomas, and forty leagues from Cape Frio, which laſt bore from 
us W. 8. W. By our accounts we were near eighty leagues from 
Cape Frio; and though, on the information of this Brigantine, we 
altered our courſe, and ſtood more to the ſouthward, yet by our 
coming in with the land afterwards, we were fully convinced that 
our reckoning was much correcter than our Portugueſe intelligence. 


We found a conſiderable current ſetting to the ſouthward, after we 


had paſſed the latitude of 16* 8. And the fame took place all along 


the coaſt of Brazil, and even to the ſouthward of the river of 


Plate, it amounting ſometimes to thirty miles in twenty-four hours, 
and once to above forty miles. 

If this current is occaſioned (as it is moſt probable) by the run- 
ning off of the water, accumulated on the coaſt of Brazil by the 


conſtant ſweeping of the eaſtern trade-wind over the Ezhroprc 
hers Ocean, 
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Ocean, then it is moſt natural to ſuppoſe, that its general courſe is 
determined by the bearings of the adjacent ſhore, Perhaps too, in 
almoſt every other inſtance of currents, the ſame may hold true, as 
I believe no examples occur of conſiderable currents being obſerved 
at any great diſtance from land. If this then could be laid down 
for a general principle, it would be always eaſy to correct the reckon- 
ing by the obſerved latitude. But it were much to be wiſhed, for 
the general intereſts of navigation, that the actual ſettings of the 
different currents which are known to take place in various parts of 
the world, were examined more frequently and accurately than hi- 
therto appears to have been done. 

We now began to grow impatient for a ſight of land, both for 
the recovery of our ſick, and for the refreſhment and ſecurity of 
thoſe who as yet continued healthier, When we departed from St. 
Helens, we were in ſo good a condition, that we loſt but two men 
on board the Centurion, in our long paſſage to Madera. But in 
this preſent run between Madera and St. Catherine's we have been 
very ſickly, ſo that many died, and great numbers were confined to 
their hammocks, both in our own ſhip and in the reſt of the ſqua- 
dron, and ſeveral of theſe paſt all hopes of recovery. The diſor- 
ders they in general labour under are ſuch as are common to the 
hot climates, and what moſt ſhips bound to the ſouthward experi- 
ence in a greater or leſs degree. "Theſe are thoſe kind of fevers, 
which they uſually call Calentures: A diſeaſe, which was not only 
terrible in its firſt inſtance, but even the remains of it often proved 
fatal to thoſe Who conſidered themſelves as recovered from it. For 
it always left them in a very weak and helpleſs condition, and 
uſually afflicted with fluxes and tenaſmus's. And by our continu- 
ance at ſea all our complaints were every day increaſing, ſo that it 
was with great joy that we diſcovered the coaſt of Brazil on the 
18th of December, at feven in the morning. 

The coaſt of Pregil appeared high and mountainous land, ex- 
tending from the W. to W. S. W, og when we firſt ſaw it, it was 
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about ſeventeen Jeagues diſtant, At noon we perceived a low dou- 
ble land, bearing W. S. W. about ten leagues diſtant, which we 
took to be the Ifland of St. Catherine's. That afternoon and the 
next morning, the wind being N. N. W, we gained very little to 
windward, and were apprehenſive of being driven to the leeward of 
the Iſland ; but a little before noon, the next day, the wind came about 
the ſouthward, and enabled us to ſteer in between the North point 
of St. Catherine's, and the neighbouring Iſland of AFvoredo, As 
we ſtood in for the land, we had regular ſoundings gradually de- 
creaſing, from thirty-ſix to twelve fathom, all muddy ground. In 
this laſt depth of water we let go our anchor at five o'clock in the 
evening of the 18th, the North Weſt point of the Iſland of St. Ca- 
thine's bearing S. S. W, diſtant three miles; and the Ifland Alvoredo 
N. N. E, diſtant two leagues. Here we found the tide to ſet S. S. E. 
and N. N. W, at the rate of two knots, the tide of flood coming 
from the ſouthward. We could from our ſhips obſerve two forti- 
fications at a conſiderable diſtance within us, which ſeemed deſigned 
to prevent the paſſage of an enemy between the Iſland of St. Cathe- 
rine's and the main. And we could ſoon perceive that our ſqua- 
dron had alarmed the coaſt, for we ſaw the two forts hoiſt their 
colours, and fire ſeveral guns, which we ſuppoſed to be intended 
for aſſembling the inhabitants. To prevent any confuſion, the 
Commodore immediately ſent a boat with an Officer on ſhore, to 
compliment the Governor, and to defire a Pilot to carry us into the 
road. The Governor returned a very civil anſwer, and ordered us 
a Pilot. On the morning of the 2oth we weighed and ſtood in, 
and towards noon the Pilot came on board us, who, the ſame af- 
ternoon, brought us to an anchor in five fathom and an half, in a 
large commodious bay on the continent fide, called by the French, 
Bon Port, In ſtanding from our laſt anchorage to this place, we 
every where found an ouzy bottom, with a depth of water firſt re- 
gularly decreaſing to five fathom, and then increafing to ſeven, af- 
ter which we had fix and five fathom alternately. The next morn- 
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(4) 
ing we weighed again with the ſquadron, in order to run above the 
two fortifications we have mentioned, which are called the caſtles 
of Santa Cruiz and St. Juan. And now the ſoundings between 
the Iſland and the Main were four, five and ſix fathom, with mud- 
dy ground. As we paſſed by the caſtle of Santa Cruiz we ſaluted 
it with eleven guns, and were anſwered by an equal number and 
at one in the afternoon, the ſquadron came to an anchor in five fa- 
thom and a half, the Governor's Iſland bearing N. N. W, St. Juan's 
Caſtle N. E. 4 E, and the Ifland of St. Antonio South. In this poſition 
we moored at the Iſland of St. Catherine's on Sunday the 2 iſt of 
December, the whole on being, as I have already mention- 
ed, ſickly, and in great want of refreſhments : Both which incon- 
veniencies we hoped to have ſoon removed at this ſettlement, cele- 
brated by former Navigators for its healthineſs and its proviſions, and 
for the freedom, indulgence, and friendly aſſiſtance there given to 


the ſhips of all European Nations, in amity with the Crown of 
Portugal, | 
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CHAP. v. 


Proceedings at St. Catherine's, and a deſeription of the 
place, with a ſhort account of Braz//. 


UR firſt care, after having moored our | ſhips, was to ſend 
our ſick men on ſhore, each ſhip being ordered by the 
Commodore to ere& two tents for that purpoſe : One of 
them for the reception of the diſeaſed, and the other for the ac- 
commodation of the ſurgeon and his aſſiſtants. We ſent about 
eighty ſick from the Centurion, and the other ſhips I believe ſent 
nearly as many, in proportion to the number of their hands, As ſoon 
as we had performed this neceſſary duty, we ſcraped our decks, and 
gave our ſhip a thorough cleanſing ; then ſmoked it between decks, 
and after all waſhed every part well with vinegar. Theſe operati- 
ons were extremely neceſſary for correcting the noiſome ſtench on 
board, and deſtroying the vermin ; for from the number of. our 
men, and the heat of the climate, both theſe nuiſances had in- 
creaſed upon us to a very loathſome degree, and beſides being moſt 
intolerably offenſive, they were doubtleſs in ſome ſort productive of 
the ſickneſs we had laboured under for a conſiderable time, before 
our arrival at this Iſland. 

Our next employment was wooding and watering our ſqua- 
dron, caulking our ſhips ſides and decks, overhaling our rigging, 
and ſecuring our maſts againſt the tempeſtuous weather we were, in 
all probability, to meet with in our paſſage round Cape Horn, in ſo 
advanced and inconvenient a ſeaſon. But before I engage in the 
particulars of theſe tranſactions, it will not be improper to give ſome 
account of the preſent ſtate of this Iſland of St. Carherine's, and of 
the neighbouring country ; both as the circumſtances of this place 
are now greatly changed from what they were in the time of former 


writers, and as theſe changes laid us under many more difficulties 
| and 
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and perplexities than we had reaſon to expect, or than other Br:t1/h 
ſhips, hereafter bound to the South-Seas, may perhaps think it pru- 
dent to ſtruggle with. | 

This Iſland is eſteemed by the natives to be no where above two 
leagues in breadth, though about nine in length; it lies in 49: 45 
of Weſt longitude from London, and extends from the South lati- 
tude of 27 35, to that of 28˙%. Although it be of a conſiderable 
height, yet it is ſcarce diſcernible at the diſtance of ten leagues, be- 
ing then obſcured under the continent of Brazz/, whoſe mountains 
are exceeding high; but en a nearer approach it is eaſy to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed, and may be readily known by a number of ſmall 
Iſlands lying at each end, and ſcattered along the Eaſt fide of it. 
In the annexed plate there is exhibited a very exact view of the 
N. E. end of the Ifland, where (a) is its N. E. point, as it appears 
when it bears N. W. And (6) is the ſmall Iſland of Alvoredo, bear- 
ing N. N. W, at the diſtance of 7 leagues. The beſt entrance to 
the harbour is between the point (a) and the Iſland of Alvoredo, 
where ſhips may paſs under the guidance of their lead, without the 
leaſt apprehenſions of danger. The view of this North entrance 
of the harbour is repreſented in the ſecond plate, where (a) is the 
N. W. end of St. Catherine's Ifland, (6) Parrot Iſland, (c) a battery on 
St. Catherine's, and (d) a battery on a fmall Iſland near the continent. 
Frezier has given a draught of this Iſland of St. Catherine's, and of 
the neighbouring coaſt, and the minuter iſles adjacent ; but he has 
by miſtake called the Ifland of A. voredo the Iſle de Gal, whereas 
the true Iſle de Gal lies ſeven or eight miles to the North-weſtward 
of it, and is much ſmaller, He has alſo called an Iſland, to the 


ſouthward of St. Catherine's, Alvoredo, and has omitted the Iſland 


Maſaqura; in other reſpects his plan is ſufficiently exact. 

The North entrance of the harbour is in breadth about five miles, 
and the diſtance from thence to the Iſland of St. Antonio is eight 
miles, and the courſe from the entrance to St. Antonio is 8. S. W. + W. 
About the middle of the Iſland the harbour is contracted by two 
points of land to a narrow channel, no more than a quarter of a 
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mile broad; and to defend this paſſage, a battery was erecting on the 
point of land on the Iſland fide. But this ſeems to be a very uſe- 
leſs work, as the channel has no more than two fathom water, and 
conſequently is navigable only for barks and boats, and therefore 
ſeems to be a paſſage that an enemy could have no inducement to at- 
tempt, eſpecially as the common paſſage at the North end of the 
Iſland is ſo broad and ſafe, that no ſquadron can be prevented from 


coming in by any of theie fortifications, when the ſea-breeze is made. 


However, the Brigadier Don Foſe Sylva de Paz, the Governor of this 
ſettlement, is eſteemed an expert Engineer, and he doubtleſs under- 
ſtands one branch of his buſineſs very well, which 1s the advan- 
tages which new works bring to thoſe who are entruſted with the 
care of erecting them: For beſides the battery mentioned above, 
there are three other forts carrying on for the defence of the har- 
bour, none of which are yet compleated. The firſt of theſe, cal- 
led St. Juan, is built on a point of St. Catherine's near Parrot Iſland ; 
the ſecond, in form of a half moon, is on the Iſland of St. Anto- 
nio; and the third, which ſeems to be the chief, and has ſome ap- 
pearance of a regular, fortification, is on an Ifland near the conti- 
nent, where the Governor reſides. 

Ihe foil of the Iſland is truly luxuriant, producing fruits of moſt 
kinds ſpotaneouſly ; and the ground is covered over with one conti- 
nued foreſt of trees of a perpetual verdure, which from the exube- 
rance of the ſoil, are ſo entangled with briars, thorns, and under- 
wood, as to form a thicket abſolutely impenetrable, except by ſome 
narrow pathways which the inhabitants have made for their on 
convenience. Theſe, with a few ſpots cleared for plantations along 


the ſhore facing the continent, are the only uncovered parts of 


the Iſland. The woods are extremely fragrant, from the many 
aromatick trees and ſhrubs with which they abound; and the 
fruits and vegetables of all climates thrive here, almoſt without cul- 


ture, and are to be procured in great plenty; ſo that here is no want 


of pine-apples, peaches, grapes, oranges, lemons, citrons, melons, 


apricots, nor plantains. There are beſides great abundance of two 


other 
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other productions of no ſmall conſideration for a ſea-ſtore, I 
mean onions and potatoes. The proviſions of other kinds are howe- 
ver inferior to their vegetables: There are ſmall wild cattle to be 
purchaſed, ſomewhat like buffaloes, but theſe are very indifferent 
food, their fleſh being of a looſe contexture, and generally of a 
diſagreable flavour, which is probably owing to the wild calabaſh 
on which they feed. There are likewiſe great plenty of pheaſants, 
but they are much inferiour in taſte to thoſe we have in Eng- 
land. The other proviſions of the place are monkeys, parrots, and 
fſh of various ſorts, which abound in the harbour, and are all ex- 
ceeding good, and are eaſily catched, for there are a great number 
of ſmall ſandy bays very convenient for haling the Seyne. 

The water both on the Iſland and the oppoſite continent is ex- 
cellent, and preſerves at ſea as well as that of the Thames, For after 
it has been in the caſk a day or two it begins to purge itſelf, and 
ſtinks moſt intolerably, and is ſoon covered over with a green ſcum : 
But this, in a few days, ſubſides to the bottom, and leaves the water 
as clear as chryſtal, and perfectly ſweet. The French (who, du- 
ring their South-Sea trade in Queen Arne's reign firſt brought this 
place into repute) uſually wooded and watered in Bon Port, on the 
continent fide, where they likewiſe'anchored with great ſafety in 
fix fathom water; and this is doubtleſs the moſt commodious 
road fer ſuch ſhips as intend to make only a ſhort ſtay. But we 
watered on the St. Catherine's fide, at a plantation oppoſite to the 
Iſland of St. Antonio. 

Theſe are the advantages of this Ifland of St. Catherine's ; but 
there are many inconveniencics attending it, partly from its climate, 
but more from its new regulations, and the late form of government 
eſtabliſhed there. With regard to the climate, it muſt be remem- 
bred, that the woods and hills which ſurround the harbour, pre- 
vent a free circulation of the air. And the vigorous vegetation 
which conſtantly takes place there, furniſhes ſuch a prodigious quan- 
tity of vapour, that all the night and great part of the morning a 
thick fog covers the whole country, and continues till either the 


ſun 
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ſun gathers ſtrength to diflipate it, or it is diſperſed by a briſk 
ſea-breeze. This renders the place cloſe and humid, and probably 
occaſioned the many fevers and fluxes we were there afflited 
with. To theſe exceptions I muſt not omit to add, that all the 
day we were peſtered with great numbers of muſcatos, which are 
not much unlike the gnats in England, but more venemous in their 
ſtings, And at ſun-ſet, when the muſcatos retired, they were ſuc- 
ceeded by an infinity of ſand- flies, which, though ſcarce diſcerni- 
ble to the naked eye, make a mighty buzzing, and wherever they 


bite raiſe a ſmall bump in the fleſh, which is ſoon attended with a 


painful itching, like that ariſing from the bite of an Engh/b harveſt 
bug. 

But as the only light in which this place en our conſidera- 
tion, is its favourable ſituation for ſupplying and refreſhing our 
cruizers intended for the Saut h- Seas : In this view its greateſt in- 
conveniencies remain ſtill to be related; and to do this more di- 
ſtinctly, it will not be amiſs to confider the changes which it has 
lately undergone, both in its inhabitants, its Fare and its go- 
vernor. 

In the time of Fregier ond Shebvocke, this alice ſerved only as a 
retreat to vagabonds and outlaws, who fled thither from all parts of 
Brazil. They did indeed acknowledge a ſubjection to the Crown 
of Portugal, and had a perſon: among them whom they called their 
Captain, who was conſidered in ſome fort as their Governor: But 
both their allegiance to their King, and their obedience to their 
Captain, ſeemed to be little more than verbal. For as they had 
plenty of proviſions but no money, they were in a condition to 
ſupport. themſelves without the affiftance of any neighbouring ſet- 


tlements, and had not amongſt them the means of tempting any 


adjacent Governor to buſy: his authority about them. In this ſitu- 
ation they were extremely hoſpitable and friendly to fuch foreign 
ſhips as came amongſt them. For theſe ſhips wanting only provi- 
ſions, of which the natives had great ſtore ; and the natives want- 
ing clothes, (for they often deſpiſed money, and refuſed to take it) 

which 
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which the ſhips furniſhed them with in exchange for their provi- 
ſions, both ſides found their account in this traffic; and their Cap- 
tain or Governor had neither power nor intereſt to reſtrain it or to 
tax it, But of late (for reaſons which ſhall be hereafter mentioned) 
theſe honeſt vagabonds have been obliged to receive amongſt them 
a new colony, and to ſubmit to new laws and government, In- 
ſtead of their former tagged bare legged Captain (whom however 
they took care to keep innocent) they have now the honour to be 
governed by Don Fee Sylva de Paz, a Brigadier of the armies of 
Portugal. This Gentleman has with him a garriſon of ſoldiers, 
and has conſequently a more extenſive and a better ſupported pow- 
er than any of his predeceſſors, and as he wears better clothes, and 
lives more ſplendidly, , and has beſides a much better knowledge of 
the importance of money than they could ever pretend to: So he 
puts in practice certain methods of procuring it, with which they 
were utterly unacquainted. But it may be much doubted, if the 
inhabitants conſider theſe methods as tending to promote either 
their _ intereſts, or that of their Sovereign the King of Portugal, 
This is certain, that his behaviour cannot but be extremely em- 
barrafling to ſuch Britiſb ſhips as touch there in their way to the 
South=Seas. For one of his practices was placing centinels at all the 
avenues, to prevent the people from ſelling us any refreſhments, 
except at ſuch exorbitant rates as we could not afford to give, His 


pretence for this extraordinary ſtretch of power was, that he was 


obliged to preſerve their proviſions for upwards of an hundred fa- 
milies, which they daily expected to reinforce their colony. Hence 


he appears to be no novice in his profeſſion, by his readineſs at in- 


venting a plauſible pretence for his intereſted management, Howe- 
ver, this, though ſufficiently provoking, was far from being the 


moſt exceptionable part of his conduct. For by the neighbour- 


hood of the river Plate, a conſiderable ſmuggling traffic is carried 
on between the Portugueſe and the Spantards, eſpecially in the ex- 


changing gold for filver, by which both Princes are defrauded of 


their fifths, and in this * commerce Don Joſe was ſo deeply 
I engaged, 
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engaged, that in order to ingratiate himſelf with his Spaniſ correſ- 
pondents (for no other reaſon can be given for his procedure) he 


treacherouſly diſpatched an expreſs to Buenos Ayres in the river of 


Plate, where Pizarro then lay, with an account of our arrival, and of 


the ſtrength of our ſquadron ; particularly the number of ſhips, guns 
and men, and every circumſtance which he could ſyppoſe our ene- 


my defirous of being acquainted with. And the ſame perfidy every 


Britiſe cruizer may expect, who touches at St. Gatherine's, while it 


is under the Government of Don Joe Sylva de Pa. 

Thus much, with what we ſhall be neceſſitated to relate in the 
courſe of our own proceedings, may ſuffice as to the preſent ſtate 
of St. Catherine's, and the character of its Governor. But as the 
reader may be defirous of knowing to what cauſes the late new mo- 
delling of this ſettlement is owing ; to fatisfy him in this particular, 
it will be neceſſary to give a ſhort account of the adjacent continent 


of Brazil, and of the wonderful diſcoveries which have been made 


there within this laſt forty" years, which, from a country of but 
mean eftimation, has rendered it "now perhaps the moſt. conſiderable 
colony on the face of the globe. | 

This country was firſt Hiſcovered by Auris Ve oſputio a Floren- 
tine, who had the good fortune to be honoured with. giving his 
name to the immenſe continent, ſome time before found out by 
Columbus : He being in the ſervice of the Portugueſe, it was ſettled and 


planted by that Nation, and with the other dominions of Portu- 


gal, devolved to the Crown of Spain, when that. Kingdom became 
ſubject to it. During the long war between Spain and the State of 
Holland, the Dutch poſſeſſed themſelves: of the northermoſt part of 
Brazil, and were maſters of it for ſome years. But when the 


Portugusſe revolted from the Spaniſh Government, this country took 


part in the revolt, and ſoon repoſſeſſed themſelves of the places the 
Dutch had taken; ſince which time it has continued without inter- 
ruption under the Crown of Portugal, being, till the beginning of the 
preſent century, only productive of ſugar, and tobacco, and a few 


other commodities of very little account. 
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But this country, which for many years was only conſidered for 
the produce of its plantations, has been lately diſcovered to abound 
with the two minerals, which mankind hold in the greateſt eſteem, 
and which they exert their utmoſt art and induſtry in acquiring, 
I mean, gold and diamonds. Gold was firſt found in the mountains, 
which lie adjacent to the city of Rio Janeiro. The occaſion of its 
diſcovery is variouſly related, but the moſt common account is, 
that the Irdians, lying on the back of the Portugueſe ſettlements, 
were obſerved by the ſoldiers employed in an expedition againſt 
them to make uſe of this metal for their fiſh hooks ; and their man- 
ner of procuring it being enquired into, it appeared that great quan- 
tities of it were annually waſhed from the hills, and left amongſt 
the ſand and gravel, which remained in the vallies after the run- 
ning off, or evaporation of the water. It is now little more than 
forty years ſince any quantities of gold worth notice have been 
imported to Europe from Brazil ; but ſince that time the annual 


imports from thence have been continually augmented by the diſ- 


covery of places in other provinces, where it is to be met with as 
plentifully as at firſt about Rio Janeiro. And it is now faid, that 


there is a ſmall lender vein of it ſpread through all the country, at 
about twenty-four feet from the ſurface, but that this vein is too 
thin and poor to anſwer the expence of digging ; however where 
the rivers or rains have had any courſe for a conſiderable time, there 
gold is always to be collected, the water having ſeparated the me- 
tal from the earth, and depoſited it in the ſands, thereby faving the 
expences of digging : Sa that it is eſteemed an infallible gain to be 
able to divert a ſtream from its channel, and to ranſack its bed. 
From this account of gathering this metal, it ſhould follow, that 
there are properly no gold mines in Brazz/; and this the Gover- 
nor of Rio Grande (who being at St. Catherine's, frequently viſited 


Mr. Anſon) did moſt confidently affirm, aſſuring us, that the gold 


was all collected either from rivers, or from the beds of torrents af- 
ter floods, It is indeed afferted, that in the mountains, large rocks 
are found abounding with this metal; and I myſelf have ſeen the 
fragment of one of theſe rocks with a confiderable lump of gold in- 
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tangled in it ; but even in this caſe, the workmen break off the rocks, 
and do not properly mine into them ; and the great expence in 
ſubſiſting among theſe mountains, and afterwards in ſeparating the 
metal from the ſtone, makes this method of procuring gold to be 
but rarely put in practice. 

The examining the bottoms of rivers, and the gullies of torrents, 
and the waſhing the gold found therein from the ſand and dirt, 
with which it is always mixed, are works performed by ſlaves, who 
are principally Negroes, kept in great numbers by the Portugueſe 
for theſe purpoſes. The regulation of the duty of theſe ſlaves is ſin- 
gular : For they are each of them obliged to furniſh their maſter 
with the eighth part of an ounce of gold per diem; and if they 
are either ſo, fortunate or induſtrious as to collect a greater quantity, 
the ſurplus is conſidered as their own property, and they have the 
liberty of diſpoſing of it as they think fit. So that it is ſaid ſome 
Negroes who have accidentally fallen upon rich waſhing places have 
themſelves purchaſed flaves, and have lived afterwards in great 
ſplendor, their original maſter having no other demand on them 
than the daily ſupply of the forementioned eighth ; which as the 
Portugueſe ounce is ſomewhat lighter than our troy ounce, may a. 
mount to about nine ſhillings ſterling. 

The quantity of gold thus collected in the Brazz/s, and returned 
annually to Lisbon, may be in ſome degree eſtimated from the a- 


mount of the King's fifth. This hath of late been eſteemed one 


year with another to be one hundred and fifty arroves of 32 J. Por- 
tugueſe weight, each of which, at 4 J. the troy ounce, makes very near 
300,000 l. ſterling ; and conſequently the capital, of which this is 
the fifth, is about a million and a half ſterling. And the annual 
return of gold to Liſbon cannot be leſs than this, though it be dif- 
ficult to determine how much it exceeds it; perhaps we may not be 
very much miſtaken in our conjecture, if we ſuppoſe the gold ex- 
changed for ſilver with the Spanzards at Buenos Ayres, and what is 
brought privily to Europe, and eſcapes the duty, amounts to near 
half a million more, which will make the whole annual produce 
of the Braſlian gold near two millions ſterling ; a prodigious ſum 
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to be found in a country, which a few years ſince was not known 
to furniſh a ſingle grain. 

I have already mentioned, that beſides gold, this country does 
likewiſe produce diamonds. The diſcovery of theſe valuable ſtones 
is much more recent than that of gold, it being as yet ſcarce twenty 
years ſince the firſt were brought to Europe. They are found in the 
ſame manner as the gold, in the gullies of torrents and beds of rivers, 
but only in particular places, and not fo univerſally ſpread through 
the country. They were often found in waſhing the gold before 
they were known to be diamonds, and were conſequently ehrown 
away with the ſand and gravel ſeparated from it. And it is very 
well remembered, that numbers of very large ſtones, which would 
have made the fortunes of the poſſeſſors, have paſſed unregarded 
through the hands of thoſe, who now with impatience ſupport the 
mortifying reflection. However, about twenty years ſince, a per- 
ſon acquainted with the appearance of rough diamonds, conceived 
that theſe pebbles, as they were then eſteemed, were of the fame 
kind: But it is ſaid, that there was a conſiderable interval between 
the firſt ſtarting of this opinion, and the confirmation of it by pro- 
per trials and examination, it proving difficult to perſuade the in- 
habitants, that what they had been long accuſtomed to deſpiſe, could 
be of the importance repreſented by the diſcovery ; and I have 
been informed, that in this interval, a Governor of one of their 
places procured a good number of theſe ſtones, which he pretend- 
ed to make uſe of at cards to mark with, inſtead of counters. But 
to proceed: It was at laſt confirmed by ſkilful Jewellers in Europe, 
conſulted on this occaſion, that the ſtones. thus found in Byazil 
were truly diamonds, many of which were not inferiour either in 
luſtre, or any other quality to thoſe of the Eaſt-Indies. On this 
determination the Pertugueſe, in the neighbourhood of thoſe places 
where they had firſt been obſerved, ſet themſelves to ſearch for 
them with great aſſiduity. And they were not without great hopes 


of rein conſiderable maſſes of them, as they found large 
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rocks of chriſtal in many of the mountains, from whence the 
ſtreams came which waſhed down the diamonds. 

But it was foon repreſented to the King of Portugal, that if euch 
plenty of diamonds ſhould be met ul as their fanguine corjec- 
tures. ſeemed to indicate, this would fo debaſe their value, and di- 
miniſh their eſtimation, that beſides ruining all the Europeans who 
had any quantity of Indzan diamonds in their poſſeſſion, it would 
render the diſcovery itſelf of no importance, and would prevent his 
Majeſty from receiving any advantages from it. And on theſe con- 
fiderations his Majeſty has thought proper to reſtrain the general 
ſearch of diamonds, and has erected a Diamond Company for that 
purpoſe, with an excluſive charter. 'This Company, in confidera- 
tion of a ſum paid by them to the King, have the property of all 
diamonds found in Brazil: But to hinder their collecting too 
large quantities, and thereby debaſing their value, they are pro- 
hibited from employing above eight hundred ſlaves in ſearching af- | 
ter them. And to prevent any of his other ſubjects from acting | 
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the fame part, and likewiſe to ſecure the Company from being de- 
frauded by the interfering of interlopers in their trade, he has de- 
1 populated a large town, and a conſiderable diſtrict round it, and 
has obliged the inhabitants, who are ſaid to amount to ſix thouſand, 
to remove to another part of the country; for this town being in 
vi the neighbourhood of the diamonds, it was thought impoſſible to 
prevent ſuch a number of people, who were on the ſpot, from fre- 
quently ſmuggling. 

In conſequence of theſe important diſcoveries in Brazil, new 
laws, new governments, and new regulations have been eſtabliſhed 
in many parts of the country. For not long fince, a confiderable 
tract, poſſeſſed by a ſet of inhabitants, who from their principal ſet- 

| tlement were called Pauliſis, was almoſt independent of the 
Crown of Portugal, to which they ſcarcely acknowledged more 
| than a nominal allegiance. Theſe are ſaid to be deſcendants of 
| thoſe Portugueſe, who retired from the northern part of Brazil, 
when 
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when it was invaded and poſſeſſed by the Dutch. And being for a 
long time neglected and obliged to provide for their on ſecurity 
and defence, the neceſſity of their affairs produced a kind of go- 
vernment amongſt them, which they found ſufficient for the con- 
fined manner of life to which they were inured. And therefore 
rejecting and deſpiſing the authority and mandate of the, Court 
of Liſben, they were often engaged in a ſtate of downright rebel- 
lion: And the mountains ſurrounding their country, and the diffi- 
culty of clearing the few paſſages that open into it, generally put it 
in their power to make their own terms betore they ſubmitted. But 
as gold was found to abound. in this country of the Pauliſts, the 
preſent -King of Portugal (during whoſe reign almoſt the whole 
diſcoveries 1 have mentioned were begun and compleated) thought 
it incumbent on him to reduce this province, which now became 
of great conſequence, to the ſame dependency and obedience with 
the reſt of the country, which, I am told, he has at laſt, though 
with great difficulty, happily effected. And the ſame motives 
which induced his Majeſty to undertake the reduction of the Pau- 
liſts, has alſo occaſioned the changes I have mentioned, to have 
taken place at the Iſland of St. Catherine's. For the Governor of 
Rio Grande, of whom TI have already ſpoken, aſſured us, that in the 
neighbourhood of this Ifland there were conſiderable rivers which 
were found to be extremely rich, and that this was the reaſon that 
a garriſon, a military Governor, and a new colony was ſettled there. 
And as the harbour at this Iſland is by much the ſecureſt and the moſt 
capacious of any on the coaſt, it is not improbable, if the riches of 
the neighbourhood anſwer their expectation, but it may become 
in time the principal ſettlement in Brazz/, and the moft conſiderable 
port in all South America. 

Thus much 1 have thought neceſſary to inſert, in relation to the 
preſent ſtate of - Brazil, and of the Ifland of St, Catherine's, For as 
this laſt place has been generally recommended as the moſt eligible 
port for our cruiſers to refreſh at, which are bound to the South- 
Seas, I believed it to be my duty to inſtruct my countrymen, in the 
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hitherto unſuſpected inconveniencies which attend that place. And 
as the Braſilian gold and diamonds are ſubjects, about which, from 
their novelty, very few particulars have been hitherto publiſhed, I 
conceived this account I had collected of them, would appear to the 
reader to be neither a trifling nor a uſeleſs digreſſion. Theſe ſub- 
jets being thus diſpatched, I ſhall now return to the ſeries of our 
own proceedings. 

When we firſt arrived at St, Catherine's, we were employed in 
refreſhing our ſick on ſhore, in wooding and watering the ſquadron, 
cleanſing our ſhips, and examining and ſecuring our maſts and rig- 
ging, as I have already obſerved in the foregoing chapter, At the 
fame time Mr. Anſon gave directions, that the ſhips companies 
ſhould be ſupplied with freſh meat, and that they ſhould be victu- 
alled with whole allowance of all the kinds of proviſion, In con- 
ſequence of theſe orders, we had freſh beef ſent on board us con- 
tinually for our daily expence, and what was wanting to make up 


our allowance we received from our Victualler the Anna Pink, in 


order to preſerve the proviſions on board our ſquadron entire for our 
future ſervice. The ſeaſon of the year growing each day leſs favou- 
rable for our paſſage round Cape Horn, Mr. Anſon was very deſi- 
rous of leaving this place aſſoon as poſſible; and we were at firſt 
in hopes that our whole buſineſs would be done, and we ſhould be 
in a readineſs to fail in about a fortnight from our arrival : But, on 
examining the Tryal's maſts, we, to our no ſmall vexation, found 
inevitable employment for twice that time. For, on a ſurvey, it 
was found that the main-maſt was ſprung at the upper woulding, 
though it was thought capable of being ſecured by a couple of 
fiſhes ; but the fore-maſt was reported to be unfit for ſervice, and 
thereupon the Carpenters were ſent into the woods, to endeavour to 
find a ſtick proper for a fore-maſt. But after a ſearch of four 
days, they returned without having been able to meet with any tree 
fit for the purpoſe. This obliged them to come to a ſecond con- 
ſultation about the old fore-maſt, when it was agreed to endeavour 
to ſecure it by caſing it with three fiſhes: And in this work the 
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Carpenters were employed, till within a day or two of our ſailing. 
In the mean time, the Commodore thinking it neceſſary to have a 
clean veſſel on our arrival in the South-Seas, ordered the Tryal to be 
hove down, as this would not occaſion any loſs of time, but might 
be compleated while the Carpenters were refitting her maſts, which 
was done on ſhore. 

On the 27th of December we diſcovered a fail in the offing, and 
not knowing but ſhe might be a Spaniard, the eighteen oared-boat 
was manned and armed, and ſent under the command of our ſe- 
cond Lieutenant, to examine her, before ſhe arrived within the 
protection of the forts. She proved to be a Portugueſe Brigantine 
from Rio Grande. And though our Officer, as it appeared on in- 
quiry, had behaved with the utmoſt civility to the Maſter, and 
had refuſed to accept a calf, which the Maſter would have forced 
on him as a preſent: Yet the Governor took great offence at our 
ſending our boat; and talked of it in a high ſtrain, as a violation 
of the peace ſubſiſting between the Crowns of Great- Britain and 
Portugal, We at firſt imputed this ridiculous bluſtering to no 
deeper a cauſe, than Don Joſe's inſolence; but as we found he pro- 
ceeded ſo far as to charge our Officer with behaving rudely, and 
opening letters, and particularly with an attempt to take out of the 
veſſel, by violence, the very calf which we knew he had refuſed 
to receive as a preſent, (a circumſtance which we were ſatisfied the 
Governor was well acquainted with) we had hence reaſon to ſuſ- 
pect, that he purpoſely ſought this quarrel, and had more impor- 
tant motives for engaging in it, than the mere captious biaſs of his 
temper. What theſe motives were it was not ſo eaſy for us to de- 
termine at that time ; but as we afterwards found by letters, which 
fell into our hands in the South Seas, that he had diſpatched an ex- 
preſs to Buenos Ayres, where Pizarro then lay, with an account of 
our ſquadron's arrival at St. Catherine's, together with the moſt 
ample and circumſtantial intelligence of our force and condition, 
we thence conjectured that Don Je had raiſed this groundleſs 
clamour, only to prevent our viſiting the Brigantine when ſhe ſhould 

put 
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put to ſea again, leaſt we might there find proofs of his perfidious 
behaviour, and perhaps at the ſame time diſcover the ſecret of his 
{muggling correſpondence with his neighbouring Governors, and the 
Spaniards at Buenos Ayres. But to procecd, 

It was near a month before the Trya/ was refitted; for not only 
her lower maſts were defective, as hath been already mentioned, 
but her main top-maſt and fore-yard were likewiſe decayed and rot- 
ten, While this work was carrying on, the other ſhips of the ſqua- 
dron fixed new ſtanding rigging, and ſet up a ſufficient number of 


preventer ſhrouds to each maſt, to ſecure them in the moſt effectu- 


al manner. And in order to render the ſhips ſtiffer, and to enable 
them to carry more ſail abroad, and to prevent their labouring in hard 


gales of wind, each Captain had orders given him to ſtrike down ſome 


of their great guns into the hold. Theſe precautions being complied 
with, and each ſhip having taken in as much wood and water as 
there was room for, the Tryal was at laſt compleated, and the 
whole ſquadron was ready for the ſea: On which the tents on 


ſhore were ſtruck, and all the ſick were received on board. And 


here we had a melancholy proof how much the healthineſs of this 


place had been over-rated by former writers, for we found that 


though the Centurion alone had buried no leſs than twenty-eight 


men fince our arrival, yet the number of her ſick was in the ſame 


interval increaſed from eighty to ninety-ſix. And now our crews 
being embarked, and every thing prepared for our departure, 
the Commodore made a ſignal for all Captains, and delivered them 
their orders, containing the ſucceſſive places of rendezvous from 
hence to the coaſt of China. And then, on the next day, being 
the 18th of January, the ſignal was made for weighing, and the 
ſquadron put to ſea, leaving without regret this Iſland of St. Cathe- 
rine's; where we had been fo extremely difappointed in our refreſh- 


ments, in our accommodations, and in the humane and friendly 
offices which we had been taught to expect in a place, which hath 


been ſo much celebrated for its hoſpitality, freedom, and conveni- 


ency. 
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The run from St. Catherine's to port St. Julian, with 


ſome account of that port, and of the country to 
the ſouthward of the river of Plate. 


N leaving St. Catherine's, we left the laſt amicable port we pro- 
1 poſed to touch at, and were now proceeding to an hoſtile, or 
at beſt, a deſart and inhoſpitable coaſt. And as we were to 
expect a more boiſterous climate to the ſouthward than any we 
had yet experienced, not only our danger of ſeparation would by 
this means be much greater than it had been hitherto, but other ac- 
cidents of a more pernicious nature were likewiſe to be apprehend- 
ed, and as much as poſſible to be provided againſt. And therefore 
Mr. Anſon, in appointing the various ſtations at which the ſhips of 
the ſquadron were to rendezvous, had conſidered, that it was poſ- 
ſible his own ſhip might be diſabled from getting round Cape 
Horn, or might be loſt, and had given proper direQions, that 
even in that caſe the expedition ſhould not be abandoned. For the 
orders delivered to the Captains, the day before we failed from St. 
Catherine's, were, that in caſe of ſeparation, which they were with 
the utmoſt care to endeavour to avoid, the firſt place of rendezvous 
ſhould be the bay of port St. Julian; deſcribing the place from 
Sir John Narberough's account of it: There they were to ſupply 
themſelves with as much falt as they could take in, both for their 
own uſe, and for the uſe of the ſquadron ; and if, after a ſtay 
there of ten days, they were not joined by the Commodore, they 
were then to proceed through Streigbts le Maire round Cape Horn, 
into the South-Seas, where the next place of rendezvous was to be 
the Iſland of Noftra Senora del Socoro, in the latitude of 4; South, 
and longitude from the Lizard 710: 12 Weſt, They were to bring 
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this Iſland to bear E. N. E, and to cruize from five to twelve leagues 
diſtance from it, as long as their ſtore of wood and water would 
permit, both which they were to expend with the utmoſt frugality. 
And when they were under an abſolute neceſſity of a freſh ſupply, 
they were to ſtand in, and endeavour to find out an-anchoring 
place; and in caſe they could not, and the weather made it dange- 
rous to ſupply their ſhips by ſtanding off and on, they were then 
to make the beſt of their way to the Iſland of Juan Fernandes, in 
the latitude of 433* : 37 South. And as ſoon as they had there re- 
cruited their wood and water, they were to continue cruizing off the 
anchoring place of that Iſland for fifty-ſix days; in which time, if 
they were not joined by the Commodore, they might conclude 
that ſome accident had befallen him, and they were forthwith to 
put themſelves under the eommand of the ſenior Officer, who was 
to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to annoy the enemy both by ſea and 
land. That with theſe views their new Commodore was to conti- 
nue in thoſe ſeas as long as his proviſions laſted, or as long as they 
were recruited by what he ſhould take from the enemy, reſerving 
only a ſufficient quantity to carry him and-the-thips under his com- 
mand to Macao, at the entrance of the river Tigris near Canton 
on the coaſt of China, where having ſupplied himſelf with a new 
ſtock of proviſions, he was thence, without delay, to make the 
beſt of his way to England. And as it was found impoſſible as yet 
| to unload our Victualler the Ann Pink, the Commodore gave the 
f Maſter of her the ſame rendezvous, and the - ſame orders to put 
himſelf under the command of the remaining ſenior Officer, 
Under theſe orders the ſquadron failed from St. Catherine's on 
Sunday the 18th of January, as hath been already mentioned in 
the preceding chapter. The next day we had very ſqually wea- 
ther, attended with rain, lightning and thunder, but it ſoon became 
fair again with light breezes, and continued thus till Medneſday 
evening, when it blew freſh again; and encreaſing all night, by 
eight the next morning it became a moſt violent ſtorm, and we had 


with it fo thick a fog, that it was impoſſible to ſee at the diſtance 
of + 
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of two ſhips length, ſo that the whole ſquadron diſappeared. On 
this, a ſignal was made, by firing guns, to bring to with the larboard 
tacks, the wind being then due Eaſt. We ourſelves immediately 
handed the top-fails, bunted the main-fail, and lay to under a 
reefed mizen till noon, when the fog diſperſed, and we ſoon diſ- 
covered all the ſhips. of the ſquadron except the Pear/, who did 
not join us till near a month afterwards. The Tryal Sloop was a 
great way to leeward, having loſt her main-maſt in this ſquall, and 
having been obliged, for fear of bilging, to cut away the raft. We 
bore down with the ſquadron to her relief, and the G/ouce/ler was 
ordered to take her in tow, for the weather did not entirely abate 
till the day after, and even then, a great ſwell continued from the 
eaſtward, in conſequence of thgpreceding ſtorm. 

After this accident we ſtood to the ſouthward with little inter- 
ruption, and here we experienced the ſame ſetting of the current, 
which we had obſerved before our arrival at St. Catherine's ; that is, 
we generally found ourſelves to the ſouthward of our reckoning, by 
about twenty miles each day. Thus error continued, with a little 
variation, till we had paſſed the latitude of the river of Plate ; and 
even then, we found that the ſame current, however difficult to be 
accounted for, did yet undoubtedly take place; for we were not ſa- 
tisfied in deducing it from the error in our reckoning, but we actu- 
ally tried it more than once, when a calm made it practicable, 

When we had paſſed the latitude of the river of Plate, we had 
ſoundings all along the coaſt of Patagonia, Theſe ſoundings, when 
well aſcertained, being of great uſe in determining the poſition of the 
ſhip, and we having tried them more frequently, in greater depths, 
and with more attention, than I believe had been done before us, 
I ſhall recite our obſervations as ſuccinctly as 1 can, referring to the 
chart hereafter inſerted in the ninth. chapter of this book, for a ge- 
neral view of the whole. In the latitude of 36: 52' we had 
ſixty fathom of water, 'with a bottom of fine black and grey ſand ; 
from thence, to 39: 55, we varied our depths from fifty to cighry 
fathom, though we had conſtantly the ſame bottom as before ; be- 
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tween the laſt mentioned latitude, and 43: 16, we had only fine 
zrey ſand, with the ſame variation of depths, except that we once 
or twice leſſened our water to forty fathom. After this, we conti- 
nued in forty fathom for about half a degree, having a bottom of 
coarſe ſand and broken ſhells, at which time we were in fight of 
land, and not above ſeven leagues from it: As we edged from the 
land we met with variety of ſoundings; firſt black fand, then 
muddy, and ſoon after rough ground with ſtones ; but then en- 
creaſing our water to forty-eight fathom, we had a muddy bottom 
to the latitude of 46%: 10, We then returned again into thirty- ſix 
fathom, and kept ſhoaling our water, till at length we came into 
twelve fathom, having conſtantly ſmall ſtones and pebbles at the 
bottom. Part of this time we had a view of Cape Blanco, which 
lies in about the latitude of 46®: 52, and longitude Weſt from 
London 66*: 43. This is the moſt remarkable land upon the coaſt ; 
Two very exact views of it are exhibited in the annexed plate, 
where (5) repreſents the Cape itfelf ; theſe draughts will fully ena- 
ble future Vovagers to diſtinguiſh it. Steering from hence S. by 
E. nearly, we, in a run of about thirty leagues, deepned out water 
to fifty fathom, without once altering the bottom ; and then draw- 
ing towards the ſhore with a 8. W. courſe, varying rather to the 
weſtward, we had every where a ſandy bottom, till our coming in- 
to thirty fathom, where we had again a fight of land diſtant from 
us, about eight leagues, lying in the latitude of 48*: 31. We made 
this land on the 17th of February, and at five in the afternoon we 
came to an anchor upon the ſame bottom, in the latitude of 482 : 58, 
the ſouthermoſt land then in view bearing S. 8. W, the norther- 
moſt N. + E, a ſmall Iſland N. W, and the weſtermoſt hummock 
W. S. W. In this ſtation we found the tide to ſet S. by W; and 
weighing again at five the next morning, we, an hour afterwards, 
diſcovered a fail, upon which the Severn and Glouceſter were both 
directed to give chace ; but we ſoon perceived it to be the Pearl, 
which ſeparated from us a few days after we left St. Catherine's, 
and on this we made a fignal for the Severn to rejoin the ſquadron, 
leaving 
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leaving the Glouceſter alone in the purſuit, And now we were ſur- 
prized to ſee, that on the Glauceſter's approach, the people on board 
the Pearl increaſed their fail, and ſtood from her. However, the 
Glouceſter came up with them, but found them with their hammocks 
in their nettings, and every thing ready for an engagement. At two 
in the afternoon the Pearl joined us, and running up under our 
ſtern, Lieutenant Salt hailed the Commodore, and acquainted him 
that Captain Kidd died on the 3 iſt of January. He likewiſe in- 
formed him, that he had ſeen five large ſhips the 1oth inſtant, 
which he for ſome time imagined to be our ſquadron : That he ſut- 
fered the commanding ſhip, which wore a red broad pennant, ex- 
actly reſembling that of the Commodore, at the main top-maſt 
head, to come within gun-ſhot of him before he diſcovered his 
miſtake ; but then finding it not to be the Centurion, he haled 
cloſe upon the wind, and crowded from them with all his fail, and 
ſtanding croſs a ripling, where they heſitated to follow him, he 
happily eſcaped. He made them to be five Sani/bþ men of war, 
one of them exceedingly like the Glouceſter, which was the occa- 
fion of his apprehenſions when the Glouceſter chaſed him, By their 
appearance he thought they conſiſted of two ſhips of ſeventy guns, 
two of fifty, and one of forty guns. The whole ſquadron continu- 
ed in chace of him all that day, but at night finding they could not 
get near him, they gave over the chace, and directed their courſe 
to the ſouthward. 

And now had it not been for the neceſſity we were under of re- 
fitting the Tryal, this piece of intelligence would have prevented 
our making any ſtay at St. Julian's; but as it was impoſſible for that 
ſloop to proceed round the Cape in her preſent condition, ſome ſtay 
there was inevitable, and therefore the ſame evening we came to an 
anchor again in twenty five fathom water, the bottom a mixture of 
mud and ſand, and the high hummock bearing S. W. by W. And 
weighing at nine in the morning, we ſoon after ſent the two Cut- 
ters belonging to the Centurion and Severn in ſhore, to diſcover the 


harbour of St. Julian, while the ſhips kept ſtanding along the 
coaſt, 
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coaſt, at about the diſtance of a league from the land. At fax 
o'clock we anchored in the bay of St. Julian, in nineteen fathom, 
the bottom muddy ground with ſand, the northermoſt land in 
fight bearing N. and by E, the ſouthermoſt S. + E, and the high 
hummock, to which Sir John Narborough formerly gave the name 
of Nood's Mount, W. S. W. Soon after, the Cutter returned on 
board having diſcovered the harbour, which did not appear to us 
in our ſituation, the northermoſt point ſhutting in upon the ſouther- 
moſt, and in appearance cloſing the entrance. To facilitate the 
knowledge of this coaſt to future Navigators, there are two views 
annexed ; the firſt of the land of Patagonia, to the northward of 
port St. Julian, where (w) is Wood's Mount, and the bay of St. 
Julian lies round the point (c). The ſecond view is of the bay it- 
ſelf ; and here again (w) is Wood's Mount, (a) is cape St. Julian, 
and (5) the port or river's mouth. 

Being come to an anchor in this bay of St. Julian, principally 
with a view of refitting the Tryal, the Carpenters were immediate- 
ly employed in that buſineſs, and continued ſo during our whole 
ſtay at the place. The Tryal's main maſt having been carried away 
about twelve feet below the cap, they contrived to make the re- 
maining part of the maſt ſerve again; and the Yager was ordered 
to ſupply her with a ſpare main top-maſt, which the Carpenters 
converted into a new fore-maſt. And I cannot help obſerving, that 
this accident to the Trya/'s maſt, which gave us ſo much uneaſi- 
neſs at that time, on account of the delay it occaſioned, was, in 
all probability, the means of preſerving the ſloop, and all her crew. 
For before this, her maſts, how well ſoever proportioned to a better 
climate, were much too lofty for theſe high ſouthern latitudes : So 
that had they weathered the preceding ſtorm, it would have been 
impoſſible for them to have ſtood againſt thoſe ſeas and tempeſts we 
afterwards encountered in paſſing round Cape Horn, and the loſs of 
maſts in that boiſterous climate, would ſcarcely have been attended 
with leſs than the loſs of the veſſel, and of every man on board her ; 
fince it would have been impracticable for the other ſhips to have 
given 
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given them any relief, during the continuance of thoſe impetuous 
ſtorms. 

Whilſt we ſtayed at this place, the Commodore appointed the 
Honourable Captain Murray to ſucceed to the Pearl, and Captain 


Cheap to the Wager, and he promoted Mr. Charles Saunders, his 


firſt Lieutenant, to the command of the Trya/ Sloop. But Capt. Saun- 
ders lying dangerouſly ill of a fever on board the Centurion, and it 
being the opinion of the ſurgeons, that the removing him on board 
his own ſhip, in his preſent condition, might tend to the hazard of 
his life; Mr. Anſon gave an order to Mr. Saumarez, firſt Lieute- 
nant of the Centurion, to act as Maſter and Commander of the 
Tryal, during the illneſs of Captain Saunders. 

Here the Commodore too, in order to eaſe the expedition of 
all unneceſſary expence, held a farther conſultation with his Cap- 
tains about unloading and diſcharging the Anna Pint; but they re- 
preſented to him, that they were fo far from being in a condition of 
taking any part of her loading on board, that they had: ſtill great 
quantities of proviſions in the way of their guns between decks, and 
that their ſhips were withal ſo very deep, that they were not fit for 
action without being cleared. This put the Commodore under a 
neceſſity of retaining the Pin in the ſervice ; and as it was ap- 
prehended we ſhould certainly meet with the Spaniſh ſquadron, in 
paſſing the Cape, Mr. Anſon thought it adviſeable to give orders to 
the Captains, to put all their proviſions, which were in the way 
of their guns, on board the Anna Pink, and to remount ſuch of 
their guns as had formerly, for the eaſe of their ſhips, been ordered 
into the hold. 

This bay of St. Julian, where we are now at anchor, being a 
convenient rendezvous, in caſe of ſeparation, for all cruiſers bound 
to the ſouthward, and the whole coaſt of Patagonia, from the river 
of Plate to the Streights of Magellan, lying nearly parallel to their 
uſual route, a ſhort account of the ſingularity of this country, with 
a particular deſcription of port St. Julian, may perhaps be neither 
unacceptable to the curious, nor unworthy the attention of future 


Navigators, 
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Navigators, as ſome of them, by unforeſeen accidents, may be ob- 
liged to run in with the land, and to make ſome ſtay on this coaſt, 
in which caſe the knowledge of the country, its produce and in- 
habitants, cannot but be of the utmoſt conſequence to them, 

To begin then with the tract of country uſually ſtiled Patagonia. 
This is the name often given to the ſouthermoſt part of South A. 
merica, which is unpoſſeſſed by the Spaniards, . extending from 
their ſettlements to the Streights of Magellan. On the eaſt fide, 
this country is extremely remarkable, for a peculiarity not to be pa- 
ralleled in any other known part of the globe ; for though the whole 
territory to the northward of the river of Plate is full of wood, 
and ſtored with immenſe quantities of large timber trees, yet to the 
ſouthward of the river no trees of any kind are to be met with, ex, 
cept a few peach- trees, firſt planted and cultivated by the Spaniards 
in the neighbourhood of Buenos Ayres : So that on the whole 
eaſtern coaſt of Patagonia, extending near four hundred leagues in 
length, and reaching as far back as any diſcoveries have yet been 


made, no other wood has been found than a few inſignificant ſhrubs. 


Sir Jahn Narborongh in particular, who was ſent out, by King 
Charlis the ſecond, expreſly to examine this country, and the 


Streights of Magellan, and who, in purſuance of his orders, win- 


tered upon this coaſt in port St. Julian and port Defire, in the year 
1670; Sir Jan Narberough, I ſay, tells us, that he never ſaw a 
ſtick of wood in the country, large enough to make the handle of 

an hatchet. | 
But though this country be ſo deſtitute of wood, it abounds with 
paſture. For the land appears in general to be made up of downs 
of a light dry gravelly ſoil, and produces great quantities of long 
coarſe graſs, which grows in tufts interſperſed with large barren ſpots 
of gravel between them. This graſs, in many places, feeds im- 
menſe herds of cattle : For the Spaniards at Buenos Ayres, having 
brought over a few black cattle from Europe at their firſt ſettlement, 
they have thriven prodigiouſly by the plenty of herbage which they 
found here, and are now encreaſed to. that degree, and are extended 
{9 


FA 
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ſo far into the country, that they are not conſidered as private pro- 
perty ; but many thouſands at a time are ſlaughtered every year by 
the Hunters, only for their hides and tallow. The manner of kil- 
ling theſe cattle, being a practice peculiar to that part of the world, 
merits a more circumſtantial deſcription, The Hunters employed 
on this occaſion being all of them mounted on horſeback, (and 
both the Spaniards and Indians in that part of the world are uſually 
moſt excellent horſemen) they arm themſelves with a kind of a 
ſpear, which, at its end, inſtead of a blade fixed in the fame 
line with the wood in the uſual manner, has its blade fixed acroſs ; 
with this inſtrument they ride at a beaſt, and ſurround him. The 
Hunter that comes behind him hamſtrings him; and as after this 


operation the beaſt ſoon tumbles, without being able to raiſe himſelf 


again, they leave him on the ground, and purſue others, whom 
they ſerve in the ſame manner, Sometimes there is a ſecond party, 
who attend the Hunters, to {kin the cattle as they fall: But it is ſaid, 
that at other times the Hunters chuſe to let them languiſh in tor- 
ment till the next day, from an opinion that the anguiſh, which the 
animal in the mean time endures, may burſt the lymphaticks, and 
thereby facilitate the ſeparation of the ſkin from the carcaſs : And 
though their Prieſts have loudly condemned this moſt barbarous 
practice, and have gone ſo far, if my memory does not fail me, 
as to excommunicate thoſe who follow it, yet all their efforts to put 
an entire ſtop to it have hitherto proved ineffectual. 

Beſides the numbers of cattle vhich are every year ſlaughtered for 
their hides and tallow, in the manner already deſcribed, it is often 
neceſſary for the purpoſes of agriculture, and likewiſe with other 
views, to take them alive, and without wounding them : This is 
performed with a moſt wonderful and almoſt incredible dexterity, 
and principally by the uſe of a machine, which the Exgliſb, who 


have reſided at Buenos Ayres, generally denominate a laſh. It is 


made of a thong of ſeveral fathoms in length, and very ſtrong, 
with a running nooſe at one end of it: This the Hunters (who in 
this caſe are alſo mounted on horſeback) take in their right hands, 
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It being firſt properly coiled up, and having its end oppoſite to the 
nooſe faſtened to the ſaddle; and thus prepared they ride at a herd 
of cattle, When they arrive within a certain diſtance of a beaſt, 
they throw their thong at him with ſuch exactneſs, that they ne- 
ver fail of fixing the nooſe about his horns. The beaſt, when he 
finds himſelf entangled, generally runs, but the horſe, being ſwifter, 
attends him, and prevents the thong from being too much ſtrained, 
till a ſecond Hunter, who follows the game, throws another nooſe 
about one of its hind legs; and this being done, both horſes (they 
being trained for this purpoſe) inſtantly turn different ways, in or- 
der to firain the two thongs in contrary directions, on which the 
beaſt, by their oppoſite pulls, is preſently overthrown, and then the 
horſes ſtop, keeping the thongs ſtill upon the ſtretch : Being thus on 
the ground, and incapable of reſiſtance, (for he is extended between 
the two horſes) the Hunters alight, and ſecure him in ſuch a man- 
ner, that they afterwards eaſily convey him to whatever place they 
pleaſe. In the fame manner they nooſe horſes, and, as it is faid, 
even tygers ; and however ſtrange this laſt circumſtance may ap- 
pear, there are not wanting perſons of credit who aſſert it. In- 
deed, it muſt be owned, that the addreſs both of the Spaniards and 
Indians in that part of the world, in the uſe of this laſh or nooſe, 
and the certainty with which they throw it, and fix it on any in- 
tended part of the beaſt at a conſiderable diſtance, are matters only 
to be believed, from the repeated and concurrent teſtimony of all 
who have frequented that country, and might reaſonably be queſ- 
tioned, did it rely on a fingle report, or had it been ever contra- 
dicted or denied by any one who had reſided at Buenos Ayres. 

The cattle which are killed in the manner I have already ob- 
ſerved, are ſlaughtered only for their hides and tallow, to which 
ſometimes are added their tongues, and the reſt of their fleſh is left to 
putrify, or to be devoured by the birds and wild beaſts ; but the 
greateſt part of this carion falls to the ſhare of the wild dogs, of 
which there are immenſe numbers to be found in that country. 


They are ſuppoſed to have been originally produced by Spaniſb 
dogs 
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dogs from Buenos Ayres, who, allured by the great quantity of ca- 
rion, and the facility they had by that means of ſubſiſting, left their 
Maſters, and ran wild amongſt the cattle; for they are plainly of 
the breed of the European dogs, an animal not originally found in 
America. But though theſe dogs are ſaid to be ſome thouſands in 
a company, they hitherto neither diminiſh nor prevent the increaſe 
of the cattle, not daring to attack them, by reaſon of the numbers 
which conſtantly feed together; but contenting themſelves with the 
carion left them by the Hunters, and perhaps now and then with a 
few ſtragglers, who, by accidents, are ſeparated from the herd they 
belong to. 

Beſides the wild cattle which have ſpread themſelves in ſuch vaſt 
herds from Buenos Ayres towards the ſouthward, the fame country 
is in like manner furniſhed with horſes. Theſe too were firſt 
brought from Spazn, and are alſo prodigiouſly encreaſed, and run 
wild to a much greater diſtance than the black cattle : And though 
many of them are excellent, yet their number makes them of very 
little value ; the beſt of them being often ſold, in a country where 
money is plenty and commodities very dear, for not more than a 
dollar a-piece. It is not as yet certain how far to the ſouthward 
theſe herds of wild cattle and horſes have extended themſelves ; but 
there is ſome reaſon to conjecture, that ſtragglers of both kinds are 
to be met with very near the Streights of Magellan ; and they will 
in time doubtleſs fill the ſouthern part of this Continent with their 
breed, which cannot fail of proving of conſiderable advantage to 
ſuch ſhips as may touch upon the coaſt; for the horſes themſelves 
are ſaid to be very good eating, and as ſuch, to be preferred by ſome 
of the Indians even before the black cattle. But whatever plenty of 
this kind may be hereafter found here, there is one material re- 
freſhment which this eaſtern fide of Patagonia ſeems to be very de- 
fective in, and that is freſh water; for the land being generally of 
a nitrous and faline nature, the ponds and ſtreams are frequently brack- 
1h, However, as good water has been found there, though in ſmall 
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quantities, it is not improbable, but on a further ſearch, this incon- 
venience may be removed. | 

Beſides the cattle and horſes which I have mentioned, there are in 
all parts of this country a good number of Vicunnas or Peruvian ſheep; 
but theſe, by reaſon of their ſhyneſs and ſwiftneſs, are killed with 
difficulty, On the eaſtern coaſt too, there abounds immenſe quan- 
tities of ſeals, and a vaſt variety of ſea-fowl, amongſt which the 
moſt remarkable are the Penguins; they are in ſize and ſhape like a 
gooſe, but inſtead of wings they have ſhort ſtumps like fins, which 
are of no uſe to them except in the water ; their bills are narrow, 
like that of an Albitroſs, and they ſtand and walk in an erect pot- 
ture. From this, and their white bellies, Sir John Narborough has 
whimſfically likened them to little children ſtanding up in white 
aprons. 

The inhabitants of this eaſtern coaſt (to which J have all along 
hitherto confined my relation) appear to be but few, and have 
rarely been ſeen more than two or three at a time, by any ſhips that 
have touched here, We, during our ſtay at the port of St. Julian, 
ſaw none. However, towards Buenos Ayres they are ſufficiently nu- 
merous, and oftentimes very troubleſome to the Spaniards ; but 
there the greater breadth and variety of the country, and a milder 
climate, yield them a better protection; for in that place the Conti- 
nent is between three and four hundred leagues in breadth, whereas 
at port St. Julian it is little more than a hundred: So that I 
conceive the ſame Indians, that frequent the weſtern coaſt 
of Patagonia and the Streights of Magellan, often ramble to this 
fide, As the Indians near Buenos Ayres exceed theſe ſouthern In- 
dians in number, ſo they greatly ſurpaſs them in activity and ſpirit, 
and ſeem in their manners to be nearly allied to thoſe gallant Chilian 
Indians, who have long ſet the whole Spani/h power at defiance, 
have often ravaged their country, and remain to this hour inde- 
pendent, For the Indians about Buenos Ayres have learnt to be ex- 
cellent horſemen, and are extreamly expert in the management of all 


cutting weapons, though ignorant of the uſe of fire-arms, which 
the 
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EXPLANATION . 
A. The Bar at the Entrance of the Harbour. 
B. Iſland of 'True Juſtice . 
C. Shag Iſland. e 7 
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EXPLANATION. 
E. The Opening of the River, where is ſhoale | 
Water, the End of which is nnknown . 
F. Small Channel for Boats at Low Water. _ 
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the Spaniards are very ſolicitous to keep out of their hands, And 
of the vigour and reſolution of theſe Indians, the behaviour of O- 
rellana and his followers, whom we have formerly mentioned, is a 1 
memorable inſtance. Indeed were we diſpoſed to aim at the utter | 
ſubverſion of the Spaniſh power in America, no means ſeem more | 
probable to effect it, than due encouragement and aſſiſtance given {1 
to theſe Indians and thoſe of Chili, 1 

Thus much may ſuffice in relation to the eaſtern coaſt of Pata- 
gonia. The weſtern coaſt is of leſs extent; and by reaſon of the 
Andes which ſkirt it, and ſtretch quite down to the water, is a very | 
rocky and dangerous ſhore. However, 1 ſhall be hereafter neceſſitated 1 


to make further mention of it, and therefore ſhall not enlarge thereon 
at this time, but ſhall conclude this account with a ſhort deſcription 1 
of the harbour of St. Julian, the general form of which may be 1 


conceived from the annexed ſketch, But it muſt be remembered, 
that the bar, which is there marked at the entrance, is often ſhifting 
and has many holes in it. The tide flows here N. and 8, and at 
full and change, riſes four fathom. 

We, on our firſt arrival here, ſent an Officer on ſhore to the ſalt- | 
pond, marked (D) in the plan, in order to procure a quantity of ſalt | 
for the uſe of the Squadron, Sir Jahn Narborough having obſerved, | 
when he was here, that the ſalt produced in that place was very 
white and. good, and that in February there was enough of it to fill 
a thouſand ſhips ; but our Officer returned with a ſample which was 1 
very bad, and he told us, that even of this there was but little to be q 
got; I ſuppoſe the weather had been more rainy than ordinary, and "1 
had deſtroyed it, To give the reader a better idea of this port, and 
of the adjacent country, to which the whole coaſt I have deſcribed 
bears a great reſemblance, I have inſerted two very accurate view s, 
one of them repreſenting the appearance of the country, when look- 
inz up the river ; the other, being a view taken from the ſame 
ſpot, but the obſerver is now ſuppoſed to turn round oppoſite to his by 
former ſituation, and conſequently this is a repreſentation of the ap- ; 
nearince of the country down the river, betwixt the Nation of the 
obieryer, and the river's mouth. CHAP. 
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c HAP. VII. 


Departure from the bay of St. Julian, and the paſſage 
from thence to Streights Le Maire. 


HE Tryal being nearly refitted, which was our principal 
| occupation at this bay of St. Julian, and the ſole occaſion 
+ of our ſtay, the Commodore thought it neceſſary, as we 
| were now directly bound for the South. Seas and the enemy's coaſts, 
to regulate the plan of his future operations : And therefore, on the 
24th of February, a ſignal was made for all Captains, and a Coun- 
cil of war was held on board the Centurion, at which were pre- 
ſent the Honourable Edward Legg, Captain Matthew Mitchel, 
the Honourable George Murray, Captain David Cheap, together 
with Colonel Mordaunt Cracherode, Commander of the land- forces. 
At this Council Mr. Anſon propoſed, that their firſt attempt, after 
their arrival in the South-Scas, ſhould be the attack of the town and 
harbour of Baldivia, the principal frontier of the diſtrict of Chili; 
Mr. Anſon informing them, at the ſame time, that it was an arti- 
cle contained in his Majeſty's inſtructions to him, to endeavour to 
ſecure ſome port in the Scuth-Seas, where the ſhips of the ſqua- 
dron might be careened and refitted. To this propoſition made by 
the Commodore, the Council unanimouſly and readily agreed ; and 
ia conſequence of this reſolution, new inſtructions were given to the 
Captains of the ſquadron, by which, though they were ſtill direct- 
ed, in caſe of ſeparation, to make the beſt of their way to the 
Iſland of Nueſira Senora del Socoro, yet (notwithſtanding the orders 
they had formerly given them at St. Catherine's) they were to cruize 
off that Iſland only ten days; from whence, if not joined by the 
Commodore, they were to proceed, and cruize off the harbour of 
Baldivia, making the land between the latitudes of 40, and 400: 
30, and taking care to keep to the ſouthward of the port; and, if 


I | in 


* 
in fourteen days they were not joined by the reſt of the ſquadron, 
they were then to quit this ſtation, and to direct their courſe to the 
Wand of Juan Fernandes after which they were to regulate their 
further proceedings by their former orders. The ſame directions 
were alſo given to the Maſter of the Anna Pink, and he was parti- 
cularly inſtructed to be very careful in anſwering the ſignals made by 
any ſhip of the ſquadron, and likewiſe to deſtroy his papers and 
orders, if he ſhould be fo unfortunate as to fall into the hands of 
the enemy. And as the ſeparation of the ſquadron might prove of 
the utmoſt prejudice to his Majeſty's ſervice, each Captain was or- 
dered to give it in charge to the reſpective Officers of the watch, 
not to keep their ſhip at a greater diſtance from the Centurion than 
two miles, as they would anſwer it at their peril; and if any 
Captain ſhould find his ſhip beyond the diſtance ſpecified, he was 
to acquaint the Commodore with the name of the Officer, who had 
thus neglected his duty. 

Theſe neceſſary regulations being eſtabliſhed, and the J 
Sloop compleated, the ſquadron weighed on Friday the 27th of 
February, at ſeven in the morning, and ſtood to the fea; the 
Glucefter indeed found a difficulty in purchaſing her anchor, and 
was left a conſiderable way a-ſtern, ſo that in the night we fired 
ſeveral guns as a ſignal to her Captain to make fail, but he did not 
come up to us till the next morning, when we found that they had 
been obliged to cut their cable, and leave their beſt bower behind 
them. At ten in the morning, the day after our departure, Modi 
Mount, the highland over St. Julian, bore from us N. by W. diſ- 
tant ten leagues, and we had fifty-two fathom of water. And now 
ſtanding to the ſouthward, we had great expectation of falling in 
with Pizarro's ſquadron; for, during our ſtay at port St. Julian, 
there had generally been hard gales between the W.N. W, and 
8. W, ſo that we had reaſon to conclude the Spaniards had gained 
no ground upon us in that interval. And it was the proſpect of 
meeting with them, that had occaſioned our Commodore to be ſo 


very ſolicitous to prevent the ſeparation of our ſhips : For had we 
been 
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been ſolely, intent on getting round Cape Horn in the ſhorteſt time; 
the propereſt method for this purpoſe would have been, to have or- 
dered each ſhip to have made the beſt of her way to the rendez- 
vous, without waiting for the reſt, 

From our departure from St. Julian to the 4th of March, we 
had little wind, with thick hazy weather, and ſome rain ; and our 
ſoundings were generally from forty to fifty fathom, with a bottom 
of black and grey ſand, ſometimes intermixed with pebble ſtones. 
On the 4th of March we were in fight of cape Virgin Mary, and 
not more than fix or ſeven leagues diſtant from it: This is the 
northern cape of the Streights of Megellan, it lies in the latitude of 
32% : 21 South, and longitude from London 71% 44 Weſt, and 
ſcems to be a low flat land, ending in a point. And for a direction 
to ſuch ſhips as may, by particular reaſons, be induced hereaſter to 
paſs through thoſe Streights into the South-Seas, 1 have annexed a 
very accurate draught of its appearance, where (a) repreſents the 
Cape itfelf, Off this Cape our depth of water was from thirty-five 
to forty-eight fathom. The afternoon of this day was very bright 
and clear, with ſmall breezes of wind, inclinable to a calm, and 


moſt of the Captains took the opportunity of this favourable wea- 


ther to pay a viſit to the Commodore; but while they were in com- 
pany together, they were all greatly alarmed by a ſudden flame, 
which burſt out on board the Glouceſter, and which was ſucceeded 
by a cloud of ſmoak. However, they were ſoon relieved from their 
apprehenfions, by receiving information, that the blaſt was occa- 
ſioned by a ſpark of fire from the forge, lighting on ſome gunpow- 
der and other combuſtibles, which an Officer on board was pre- 
paring for uſe, in caſe we ſhould fall in with the Spaniſh fleet 
and that it had been extinguiſhed, without any damage to the 
ſhip. 

We here found what was conſtantly verified by all our obſer- 
vations in theſe high latitudes, that fair weather was always of an 
exceeding ſhort duration, and that when it was remarkably fine, 
it was a certain preſage of a ſucceeding ſtorm, for the calm and . 
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ſunſhine of our afternoon ended in a moſt turbulent night, the 
wind freſhning from the S. W. as the night came on, and en- 
creaſing its violence continually till nine in the morning the next 
day, when it blew ſo hard, that we were obliged to bring to with 
the ſquadron, and to continue under a reefed mizen till eleven at 
night, having in that time from forty-three to fifty-ſeven fathom 
water, with black ſand and gravel ; and by an obſervation we had 
at noon, we concluded a current had ſet us twelve miles to the 
ſouthward of our reckoning. Towards midnight, the wind abating, 
we made fail again ; and ſteering South, we diſcovered in the 
morning for the firſt time the land, called Terra del Fuego, ſtretch- 
ing from the S. by W, to the S. E. + E. This indeed afforded 
us but a very uncomfortable proſpect, it appearing of a ſtupendous 
height, covered every where with ſnow. And though the dreari- 
neſs of this ſcene can be but imperfectly repreſented by any Draw- 
ing, yet the annexed plate contains ſo exact a delineation of the 
form of the country, that it may greatly aſſiſt the reader in fram- 
ing ſome idea of this uncouth and rugged coaſt. In this Drawing 
(a) is the opening of Streights Le Maire, (6) Cape St. Diego, 
(1) (2) (3) the three hills, called the three brothers, and (4) Monte- 
gorda, an highland which lies up in the country, and appears over 
the three brothers. We ſteered along this ſhore all day, having 
ſoundings from forty to fifty fathom, with ſtones and gravel. And 
as we intended to paſs through Streights Le Maire next day, we 
lay to at night, that we might not overſhoot them, and took this 
opportunity to prepare ourſelves for the tempeſtuous climate we 
were ſoon to be engaged in; with which view, we employed 
ourſelves good part of the night in bending an entire new ſuit of 
fails to the yards. At four the next morning, being the 7th of 
March, we made fail, and at eight ſaw the land; and ſoon after 
we began to open the Streights, at which time Cape St. James bore 
from us E. S. E, Cape St. Vincent 8. E. + E, the middlemoſt of 
- the three brothers S. and by W, Montegorda South, and Cape St. 


| — which is the ſouthermoſt point of Staten- land, E. S. E. 
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The appearance of the Streights in this ſituation, is repreſented 
in the annexed plate, where (a) is part of Szaten-land, (b) Cape 
St. Bartvolomew, (c) part of Terra del Fuego, (d) port Maurice, 
and (e) ſuppoſed to be Valentine's bay, or the bay of good ſucceſs. 
And here I muſt obſerve, that Frezier has given us a very correct 
proſpect of the part of Terra del Fuego, which borders on the 
Streights, but has omitted that of Staten-land, which forms the 
oppoſite ſhore : Hence we found it difficult to determine exactly 
where the Streights lay, till they began to open to our view; and 
for want of this, if we had not happened to have coaſted a conſi- 
derable way along ſhore, we might have miſled the Streights, and 
have got to the eaſtward of Szater-land before we knew it. This 
is an accident that has happened to many ſhips, particularly, as 
FTregier mentions, to the Incarnation and Concord; who intending 
to paſs through Streights Le Maire, were deceived by three hills 
on Staten land like tne three brothers, and ſome creeks reſembling 
thoſe of Terra del Fuego, and thereby over-ſhot the Streights. To 
prevent thefe accidents for the future, there is inſerted the Weſt 
proſpect of Staten land, where (a) is Cape St. Diego, on Terra del 
Fuego, (b) Cape St. Bartholomew, on Staten land. This Drawing 
will hereafter render it impoſſible for any ſhips to be deceived in the 
manner abovementioned, or to find any difficulty in diſtinguiſhing 
the points of land by which the Streights are formed. 

And on occaſion of this proſpe& of Staten-land here inſerted, 
I cannot but remark, that though Terra del Fuego. had an afpe&t 
extremely barren and deſolate, yet this Iſland of Staten-land far 
ſurpaſſes it, in the wildneſs and horror of its appearance: It ſeem- 
ing to be entirely compoſed of inacceſſible rocks, without the leaſt 
mixture of earth or mold between them. Theſe rocks terminate 
in a vaſt number of ragged points, which fpire up to a prodigious 
height, and are all of them covered with everlaſting fnow ; the 
points themſelves are on every fide ſurrounded with frightfol pre- 
cipices, and often overhang in a moſt aſtoniſhing manner; and the 
hills which bear them, are generally ſeparated from each other b 
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narrow clefts, which appear as if the country had been rent by 
earthquakes ; for theſe chaſms are nearly perpendicular, and extend 
through the ſubſtance of the main rocks, almoſt to their very bot- 
toms : So that nothing can be imagined more ſavage and gloomy, 
than the whole aſpect of this coaſt. But to proceed, 

I have above-mentioned, that on the 7th of March, in the 
morning, we opened Streights Le Maire, and ſoon after, or about 
ten o'clock, the Pearl and the Tryal being ordered to keep a-head 
of the ſquadron, we entered them with fair weather and a brill: 
gale, and were hurried through by the rapidity of the tide in about 
two hours, though they are between ſeven and eight leagues in 
length. As theſe Streights are often conſidered as the boundary be- 
tween the Atlantick and Paciſic Oceans, and as we preſumed we 
had nothing now before us but an open ſea, till we arrived on thoſe 
opulent coaſts where all our hopes and wiſhes centered, we could 
not help flattering ourſelves, that the greateſt difficulty of our pat- 
ſage was now at an end, and that our moſt ſanguine dreams were 
upon the point of being realiſed ; and hence we indulged our ima- 
ginations in thoſe romantick ſchemes, which the fancied poſſeſſion 
of the Chilian gold and Peruvian filver might be conceived to in- 
ſpire. Theſe joyous ideas were heightened by the brightneſs of the 
ſky, and the ſerenity of the weather, which was indeed moſt remark- 
ably pleaſing ; for tho' the winter was now advancing apace, yet the 
morning of this day, in its brilliancy and mildneſs, gave place to none 
we had ſeen ſince our departure from England. Thus animated by 
theſe deluſions, we travers'd theſe memorable Streights, ignorant 
of the dreadful calamities that were then impending, and Juſt ready 
to break upon us; ignorant that the time drew near, when the 
ſquadron would be ſeparated never to unite again, and that this day 


of our paſſage was the laſt chearful day that the greateſt part of us 
would ever live to enjoy, 2 | 


L 2 CHAP. 


CHAP. VIL 
From Streights Le Maire to Cape Moir. 


E had ſcarcely reached the ſouthern extremity of the 
Streights of Le Maire, when our flattering hopes were in- 
ſtantly loſt in the apprehenſions of immediate deſtruction: 

For before the ſternmoſt ſhips of the ſquadron were clear of the 
Streights, the ſerenity of the ſky was ſuddenly changed, and gave 
us all the preſages of an umpending ſtorm ; and immediately the 
wind ſhifted to the ſouthward, and blew in ſuch violent ſqualls, 
that we were obliged to hand our top-ſails, and reef our main-fail : 
The tide too, which had hitherto favoured us, now turned againſt 
us, and drove us to the eaſtward with prodigious rapidity, ſo that 
we were in great anxiety for the Mager and the Anna Pink, the 
two ſternmoſt veſlels, fearing they would be daſhed to pieces againſt 
the ſhore of Staten- land; nor were our apprehenfions without 
foundation, for it was with the utmoſt difficulty they eſcaped. And 
now the whole ſquadron, inſtead of purſuing their intended courſe to 
the S. W, were driven to the eaſtward by the united force of the 
ſtorm, and of the currents; ſo that next day in the morning we 
found ourſelves near ſeven leagues to the eaſtward of Staten-land, 
which then bore from us N. W. The violence of the current, 
which had ſet us with ſo much precipitation to the eaſtward, toge- 
ther with the force and conftancy of the weſterly winds, ſoon 
taught us to conſider the doubling of Cape Horn as an enterprize, 
that might prove too mighty for our efforts, though ſome amongſt 
us had lately treated the difficulties which former voyagers were ſaid 
to have met with in this undertaking, as little better than chimeri- 
cal, and had ſuppoſed them to ariſe rather from timidity and un- 
{kilfulneſs, than from the real embarraſſments of the winds and 
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ſeas; but we were now ſeverely convinced, that theſe cenſures were 
raſh and ill- grounded: For the diſtreſſes with which we ſtruggled, 
during the three ſucceeding months, will not cafily be paralleled in 
the relation of any former naval expedition. This will, I doubt 
not, be readily allowed by thoſe who ſhall carefully peruſe the en- 
ſuing narration. 

From the ſtorm which came on before we had well got clear of 
Streights Le Maire, we had a continual ſucceſſion of ſuch tempeſ- 
tuous weather, as ſurprized the oldeſt and moſt experienced Ma- 
riners on board, and obliged them to confeſs, that what they had 
hitherto called ſtorms were inconſiderable gales, compared with 
the violence of theſe winds, which raiſed ſuch ſhort, and at the ſame 
time ſuch mountainous waves, as greatly ſurpaſſed in danger all 
ſeas known in any other part of the globe: And it was not without 
great reaſon, that this unuſual appearance filled us with continual 
terror ; for had any one of theſe waves broke fairly over us, it muſt, 
in all probability, have ſent us to the bottom, Nor did we eſcape 
with terror only ; for the ſhip rolling inceflantly gunwale to, gave 
us ſuch quick and violent motions, that the men were in perpetual 
danger of being daſhed to pieces againſt the decks, or ſides of 
the ſhip. And though we were extremely careful to ſecure our- 
ſelves from theſe ſhocks, by graſping ſome fixed body, yet many 
of our people were forced from their hold; ſome of whom were 
killed, and others greatly injured ; in particular, one of our beſt ſea- 
men was canted over-board and drowned, another diſlocated his 
neck, a third was thrown into the main-hold and broke his thigh, 
and one of our Boatſwain's Mates broke his collar-bone twice ; not 
to mention many other accidents of the fame kind. Theſe tem- 
_ peſts, fo dreadful in themſelves, though unattended by any other 
unfavourable circumſtance, were yet rendered more miſchievous to 
us by their inequality, and the deceitful intervals which they at 
ſome-times afforded ; for though we were oftentimes obliged to lie 
to for days together under a reefed mizen, and were ſometimes re- 
duced to lie at the mercy of the waves under our bare poles, yet 
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now and then we ventured to make fail with our courſes double 
reefed ; and the weather proving more tolerable, would perhaps en- 
courage us to ſet our top-ſails; after which, the wind, without any 
previous notice, would return upon us with redoubled force, and 
would in an inſtant tear our fails from the yards, And that no cir- 
cumſtance might be wanting which could aggrandize our diſtreſs, 
theſe blaſts venerally brought with them a great quantity of ſhow 
and fleet, which caſed our rigging, and froze our fails, thereby 
rendring them and our cordage brittle, and apt to ſnap upon the 
ſlighteſt ſtrain, adding great difficulty and labour to the working of 
the ſhip, benumbing the limbs of our people, and making them 
incapable of exerting themſelves with their uſual activity, and even 
diſabling many of them, by mortifying their toes and fingers. It 
were indeed endleſs to enumerate the various diſaſters of different 
kinds which befel us; and I ſhall only mention the moſt material, 

which will ſufficiently evince the calamitous condition of the whole 
ſquadron, during the courſe of this navigation. 

It was on the 7th of March, as hath been already obſerved, that 
we paſſed Streights Le Maire, and were immediately afterwards 
driven to the eaſtward by a violent ſtorm, and the force of the cur- 
rent which ſet that way. For the four or five ſucceeding days we 
had hard gales of wind from the fame quarter, with a moſt prodi- 
gious ſwell ; ſo that though we ſtood, during all that time, towards 
the S. W, yet we had no reafon to imagine, we had made any 
way to the weſtward, In this interval we had frequent ſqualls of 
rain and ſnow, and ſhipped great quantities of water ; after which, 
for three or four days, though the ſeas ran mountains high, yet 
the weather was rather more moderate : But, on the 18th, we had 
again ſtrong gales of wind with extreme cold, and at midnight the 
main top-fail ſplit, and one of the ſtraps of the main dead eyes 
broke. From hence, to the 23d, the weather was more favourable, 
though often intermixed with rain and fleet, and ſome hard gales ; 
but as the waves did not ſubſide, the ſhip, by labouring in this lofty 
ſea, was now grown ſo looſe in her upper works, that ſhe let in the 


water 
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water at every ſeam, ſo that every part within board was conſtantly 
expoſed to the ſea-water, and ſcarcely any of the Officers ever lay 
in dry beds. Indeed it was very rare, that two nights ever paſſed 
without many of them being driven from their beds, by the deluge 
of water that came upon them. 

On the 23d, we had a moſt violent ſtorm of wind, hail, and 
rain, with a very great ſea ; and though we handed the main top- 
fail before the height of the ſquall, yet we found the yard iprung ; 
and ſoon after the foot-rope of the main-fail breaking, the main- 
fail itſelf ſplit inſtantly to rags, and, in ſpite of our endeavours to 
fave it, much the greater part of it was blown over- board. On 
this, the Commodore made the ſignal for the ſquadron to bring to; 
and the ſtorm at length flattening to a calm, we had an opportunity 
of getting down our main top-ſail yard to put the Carpenters at 
work upon it, and of repairing our rigging ; after which, having 
bent a new mainſail, we got under fail again with a moderate breeze; 
but in leſs than twenty-four hours we were attacked by another 
ſtorm ſtill more furious than the former ; for it proved a perfect 
hurricane, and reduced us to the neceſſity of lying to under our 
bare poles. As our ſhip kept the wind better than any of the reſt, 
we were obliged, in the afternoon, to wear ſhip, in order to join 
the ſquadron to the leeward, which otherwiſe we ſhould have been 
in danger of loſing in the night : And as we dared not venture any 
ſail abroad, we were obliged to make uſe of an expedient, which 
anſwered our purpoſe ; this was putting the helm a weather, and 
manning the fore-ſhrouds : But though this method proved ſuc- 
ceſsful for the end intended, yet in the execution of it, one of our 
ableſt ſeaman was canted-over-board ; and notwithſtanding the pro- 
- digious agitation of the waves, we perceived that he fwam very 
ſtrong, and it was with the utmoſt concern that we found ourſelves 
incapable of aſſiſting him; and we were the more grieved at his 
unhappy fate, ſince we loſt fight of him ſtruggling with the waves, 
and conceived from the manner in which he ſwam, that he might 
continue 
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continue ſenſible for a conſiderable time longer, of the horror at 


tending his irretrievable ſituation, 
Before this laſt mentioned ſtorm was quite abated, we found two 


of our main-ſhrouds and one mizen-ſhroud broke, all which we 
knotted, and ſet up immediately; and from hence we had an inter- 


val of three or four days leſs tempeſtuous than uſual, but accom- 


panied with a thick fog, in which we were obliged to fire 
guns almoſt eyery half hour, to keep our ſquadron together. On 
the 31ſt, we were alarmed by a gun fired from the Glaucefter, and 
a ſignal made by her to ſpeak with the Commodore ; we imme- 
diately bore down to her, and were prepared to hear of ſome terri- 
ble diſaſter ; but we were apprized of it before we joined her, for we 
ſaw that her main-yard was broke in the ſlings. This was a grie- 
vous misfortune to us all at this juncture; as it was obvious it would 
prove an hindrance to our failing, and would detain us the longer in 
theſe inhoſpitable latitudes. But our future ſucceſs and ſafety was 
not to be promoted by repining, but by reſolution and activity; and 
therefore, that this unlucky incident might delay us as little as 
poſſible, the Commodore ordered ſeveral Carpenters to be put on 
board the Glouceſter from the other ſhips of the ſquadron, in order 
to repair her damage with the utmoſt expedition. And the Cap- 
tain of the Tryal complaining at tlie ſame time, that his pumps 
were ſo bad, and the ſloop made ſo great a quantity of water, that 
he was ſcarcely able to keep her free, the Commodore ordered him 

a pump ready fitted from his own ſhip. It was very fortunate for 
the Glouceſter and the Tryal, that the weather proved more favou- 
rable this day than for many days, both before and after ; fince by 
this means they were enabled to receive the aſſiſtance which ſeemed 


eſſential to their preſervation, and which they could ſcarcely have 


had at any other time, as it would have been extremely hazardous 
to have ventured a boat on board. 

The next day, that is, on the iſt of April, the weather return- 
ed again to its cuſtomary bias, the ſky looked dark and gloomy, 
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and the wind began to freſhen and to blov / in ſqualls; however, 
it was not yet ſo boiſterous, as to prevent our carrying our top-ſails 
cloſe reefed ; but its appearance was ſuch, as plainly prognoſticated 
that a ſtill ſeverer tempeſt was at hand: And accordingly, on the 
zd of April, there came on a ſtorm, which both in its violence and 
continuation (for it laſted three days) exceeded all that we had hi- 
therto encountered. In us firſt onſet we received a furious ſhock 
from a ſea which broke upon our larboard quarter, where it ſtove 
in the quarter gallery, and ruſhed into the ſhip like a deluge ; our 
rigging too ſuffered extremely, for one of the ſtraps of the main 
dead-eyes was broke, as was allo a main-ſhroud and puttock- 
ſhroud, ſo that to eaſe the ſtreſs upon the maſts and ſhrouds, we 
lowered both our main and fore-yards, and furled all our fails, and 
in this poſture we lay to for three days, when the ſtorm ſomewhat 
abating, we ventured to make fail under our courſes only ; but 
even this we could not do long, for, the next day, which was the 
7th, we had another hard gale of wind, with lightning and rain, 
which obliged us to lie to again till night. It was wonderful, that 
notwithſtanding the hard weather we had endured, no extraordi- 
nary accident had happened to any of the ſquadron fince the break- 
ing of the Glouceſter's main yard: But this wonder ſoon ceaſed ; for 
at three the next morning, ſeveral guns were fired to leeward as ſig- 
nals of diſtreſs. And the Commodore making a ſignal for the 
ſquadron to bring to, we, at day-break, faw the Mager a conſide- 
rable way to leeward of any of the other ſhips; and we ſoon per- 
ceived that ſhe had loſt her mizen-maſt, and main top-ſail yard. 
We immediately bore down to her, and found this difaſter had 
ariſen from the badneſs of her iron work; for all the chain-plates 
to windward had given way, upon the ſhip's fetching a deep roll, 
This proved the more unfortunate to the Mager, as her Carpenter 
had been on board the Glouceſter ever ſince the 4 iſt of March, 
and the weather was now too ſevere to permit him to return : Nor 
was the Yager the only ſhip-of the ſquadron that had ſuffered in 
the late tempeſt ; for, the next day, a ſignal of diſtreſs was made 
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by the Auna Pink, and, upon ſpeakil.g with the Maſter, we learnt 
that they had broke their fore- ſtay and the gammon of the bow- 
ſprit, and were in no ſmall danger of having all the maſts come by 
the board; ſo that we were obliged to bear away until they had 
made all faſt after which Me haled upon a wind again. 

And now, after all our ſolicitude, and the numerous ills of every 
kind, to which we had been inceſſantly expoſed for near forty days, 
we had great conſolation in the flattering hopes we entertained, that 
our fatigues were drawing to a period, and that we ſhould ſoon 
arrive in a more hoſpitable climate, where we ſhould be amply re- 
payed for all our paſt ſufferings. For, towards the latter end of. 
March, we were advanced, by our reckoning, near 10% to the 
weſtward of the weſtermoſt point of Terra del Fuego, and this al- 
lowance being double what former Navigators have thought ne- 
ceſſary to be taken, in order to compenſate the drift of the eaſtern. 
current, we eſteemed ourſelves to be well advanced within the- 
limits of the ſouthern Ocean, and had therefore been ever ſince 
ſtanding to the northward with. as much expedition, as the turbu- 
lence of the weather, and- our frequent diſaſters permitted. And, 
on the 13th of April, we were but a degree in latitude to the 
ſouthward of the Weſt entrance of the Streights of Magellan; fo 
that we fully expected, in a very few days, to have experienced the 
celebrated tranquility of the Pacific Ocean. 

But theſe were deluſions which only ſerved to render our diſ- 
appointment more terrible ; for the next morning, between one 
and two, as we were ſtanding to the northward, and the weather, 
which had till then been hazy, accidentally cleared up, the Pi 
made a fignal for ſeeing land right a-head ; and it being but two 
miles diſtant, we were all under the moſt dreadful apprehenſions of 
running on ſhore ; which, had either the wind blown from its 
aſual quarter with its wonted vigour, or had not the moon ſud- 
denly ſhone out, not a ſhip amopgſt us could poſſibly have avoided : 
But the wind, which ſome few hours before blew in ſqualls from 


the 8. W, having fortunately. ſhifted to W. N. W, we were enabled 
to 
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to ſtand to the ſouthward, and to clear ourſelves of this unex- 
pected danger; ſo that by noon we had gained an offing of near 
twenty leagues. 

By the latitude of this land we fell in with, it was agreed to be 
a part of Terra del Fuego, near the ſouthern outlet deſcribed in 
Fregier's Chart of the Streights of Magellan, and was ſuppoſed to 
be that point called by him Cape Noir. It was indeed moſt won- 
derful, that the currents ſhould have driven us to the eaſtward with 
ſuch ſtrength ; for the whole ſquadron eſteemed themſelves up- 
wards of ten degrees more weſterly than this land, ſo that in running 
down, by our account, about nineteen degrees of longitude, we 
had not really advanced above half that diſtance. And now, in- 
ſtead of having our labours and anxieties relieved by approaching a 
warmer climate and more tranquil ſeas, we were to ſteer again to 
the ſouthward, and were again to combat thoſe weſtern blaſts, 
which had ſo often terrified us; and this too, when we were weak- 
ned by our men falling fick, and dying apace, and when our ſpirits, 


dejected by a long continuance at fea, and by our late difappoint- 


ment, were much leſs capable of ſupporting us in the various diffi- 
culties, which we could not but expect in this new undertaking. 
Add to all this too, the diſcouragement we received by the diminu- 
tion of the ſtrength of the ſquadron ; for three days before this, we 
loſt ſight of the Severn and the Pearl in the morning; and though 
we ſpread our ſhips, and beat about for them ſome time, yet we ne- 
ver ſaw them more; whence we had apprehenſions that they too 
might have fallen in with this land in the night, and by being leſs 
favoured by the wind and the moon than we were, might have run 
on ſhore and have periſhed. Full of theſe dejected thoughts and 
gloomy preſages, we ſtood away to the S. W, prepared by our late 
diſaſter to ſuſpect, that how large ſoever an allowance we made in 
our weſting for the drift of the eaſtern current, we might till, 
upon a ſecond trial, perhaps find it inſufficient. 
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A 


Obſervations and directions for facilitating the paſſage 
of our future Cruiſers round Cape Horn. | 


H E improper ſeaſon of the year in which we attempted to 

double Cape Horn, and to which is to be imputed the diſ- 

appointment (recited in the foregoing chapter) in falling in 
with Terra del Furgo, when we reckoned ourſelves at leaſt a hun- 
dred leagues to the weſtward of that whole coaſt, and conſequent- 
ly well advanced into the Pacrfick Ocean; this unſeaſonable naviga- 
tion, I fay, to which we were neceſſitated by our too late departure 
from England, was the fatal ſource of all the misfortunes we after- 
wards. encountered, For from hence proceeded the ſeparation of 
our ſhips, the deſtruction of our people, the ruin of our project on 
Baldivia, and of all our other views on the Spaniſh places, and the 
reduction of our ſquadron from the formidable condition in which 
it paſſed Streights Le Maire, to a couple of ſhattered half manned 
cruiſers and a floop, ſo far diſabled, that in many climates they 
ſcarcely durſt have put to ſea. To prevent therefore, as much as 
in me lies, all ſhips hereafter bound to the Scuth- Seas from ſuffer- 
ing the ſame calamities, I think it my duty to inſert in this place, 
ſuch directions and obſeryations, as either my own experience and 
reflection, or the converſe of the moſt ſkilful Navigators on board 
the ſquadron could furniſh me with, in relation to the moſt eligible 


manner of doubling Cape Horn, whether in regard to the ſeaſon of 


the year, the courſe proper to be ſteered, or the places of refreſh- 
ment both on the Eaſt and Weſt-ſide of Seuth America. 


And firſt with regard to the proper place for refreſhment on the 
Eaſt-ſide of South America, For this purpoſe the Iſland of St. Ca- 


therin?'s has been uſually recommended by former writers, and on 
| 5 their 
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their faith we put in there, as has been formerly mentioned: But 
the treatment we met with, and the ſmall ſtore of refreſhments we 
could procure there, are ſufficient reaſons to render all ſhips for the 
future cautious, how they truſt themſelves in the government of 
Don Toſe Siva de Paz; for they may certainly depend on having 
their ſtrength, condition and deſigns betrayed to the Spaniards, as 
far as the knowledge, the Governor can procure of theſe particulars, 
will give leave. And as this treacherous conduct is inſpired by the 
views of private gain, in the illicit commerce carried on to the river 
of Plate, rather than by any national affection which the Portu- 
gueſe bear the Spaniards, the ſame perfidy may perhaps be expected 
from moſt of the Governors of the Brazil coaſt ; ſince theſe 
ſmuggling engagements are doubtleſs very extenfive and general. 
And though the Governors ſhould themſelves deteſt fo faithleſs a 
procedure, yet as ſhips are perpetually paſſing from ſome or other 
of the Brazil ports to the river of Plate, the Spamards could 
ſcarcely fail of receiving, by this means, caſual intelligence of any 
Briti/h (hips upon the coaſt ; which, however impertect ſuch intel- 
ligence might be, would prove of dangerous import to the views 
and intereſts of thoſe cruiſers who were thus diſcovered. 

For the Spaniſh trade in the South-Seas running all in one track 
from North to South, with very little deviation to the eaſtward cr 
weſtward, it is in the power of two or three cruiſers, properly 
ſtationed in different parts of this track, to poſſeſs themſclves of 
every ſhip that puts to ſea : But this is only ſo long as they can con- 
tinue concealed from the neighbouring coaſt ; for the inſtant an 
enemy is known to be in thoſe ſeas, all navigation is ſtopped, and 
conſequently all captures are at an end; ſince the n] ], well 
apprized of theſe advantages of the enemy, ſend expreſſes along 
the coaſt, and lay a general embargo on all their trade; a meaſure, 
which they prudentially foreſee, will not only prevent their veſſcls 
being taken, but will ſoon lay any cruiſers, who have not ſtrength 
fufficient to attempt their places, under a neceſſity of returning 
home, Hence then appears the great importance of concealing all 

expeditions 
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expeditions of this kind; and hence too it follows, how extremely 
prejudicial that intelligence may prove, which is given by the Por- 
{ugueſe Governors to the Spamards, in relation to the deſigns of 
{hips touching at the ports of Brazz/. 

However, notwithſtanding the inconveniencies we have mention- 
ed of touching on the coaſt of Brazil, it will oftentimes happen, 
that ſhips bound round Cape Horn will be obliged to call there for 
a ſupply of wood and water, and other refreſhments. In this caſe 
St. Catherine's is the laſt place I would recommend, both as the 
proper animals for a live ſtock at fea, as hogs, ſheep and fowls can- 
not be procured there, (for want of which we found ourſelves greatly. 
diſtreſſed, by being reduced to live almoſt entirely on ſalt proviſions) 
but alſo becauſe from its being nearer the river of Plate than many 
of their other ſettlements, the inducements and conveniencies of be- 
traying us are much ſtronger. The place I would recommend is 
Rio Janciro, where two of our ſquadron put in after they were ſe- 
parated from us in paſſing Cape Horn; for here, as I have been in- 
formed by one of the Gentlemen on board thoſe ſhips, any quan- 
tity of hogs and poultry may be procured, and this place being 
more diſtant from the river of Plate, the difficulty of intelligence 
is ſomewhat inhanced, and conſequently the chance of continuing 
there undiſcovered, in ſome degree augmented, Other meaſures, 
which may effectually obviate all theſe embarraſſments, will be con- 
ſidered more at large hereafter. 

And now I proced to the conſideration of the proper courſe to be 
ſteered for doubling Cape Horn. And here, I think, I am ſufficiently 
authoriſed by our own fatal experience, and by a careful compariſon 
and examination of the journals of former Navigators,to give this piece 
of advice, which in prudence I think ought never to be departed 
from: That is, that all ſhips bound to the South-Seas, inſtead of 
paſſing through Streights le Maire, ſhould conſtantly paſs to the 
eaſtward of Staten-/and, and ſhould be invariably bent on running 
to the ſouthward, as far as the latitude of 61 or 62 degrees, before 
they endeavour to ftand to the weſtward ; and that when they are 

got 
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got into that latitude, they ſhould then make ſure of ſufficient 
weſting, befure they once think of ſteering to the northward, 

But as directions diametrically oppoſite to theſe have been ſor- 
merly given by other writers, it is incumbent on me to produce my 
reaſons for each part of this maxim. And firſt, as to the paſſing to 
the eaſtward of Staten-land. Thoſe who have attended to the riſque 
we ran in paſſing Streights Le Maire, the danger we were in of be- 
ing driven upon Staten-land by the current, when, though we 
happily eſcaped being put on ſhore, we were yet carried to the 
eaſtward of that Iſland : Thoſe who reflect on this, and on the like 
accidents which have happened to other ſhips, will ſurely not eſteem 
it prudent to paſs through Streights Le Maire, and run, the riſque 
of ſhipwreck, and after all find themſelves no farther to the weſt- 
ward (the only reaſon hitherto given for this practice) than they 
might have been in the ſame time, by a ſecure navigation in an 


open ſea, 
And next, as to the directions I have given for running into the 


latitude of 61 or 62 South, before any endeavour is made to ſtand 
to the weſtward. The reaſons for this precept are, that in all proba- 
bility the violence of the currents will be hereby avoided, and the 
weather will prove leſs tempeſtuous and uncertain. This laſt cir- 
cumſtance we ourſelves experienced moſt remarkably ; for after we 
had unexpectedly fallen in with the land, as has been mentioned in 
the preceding chapter, we ſtood away to the ſouthward to run clear 
of it, and were no ſooner advanced into ſixty degrees or upwards, 
but we met with much better weather, and ſmoother water than 
in any other part of the whole paſſage : The air indeed was very 
cold and ſharp, and we had ſtrong gales, but they were ſteady and 
uniform, and we had at the fame time ſunſhine and a clear ſky ; 
whereas in the lower latitudes, the winds every now and then in- 
termitted, as it were, to recover new ſtrength, and then returned 
ſuddenly in the moſt violent guſts, threatening at each blaſt the loſs- 
of our maſts, which muſt have ended in our certain deſtruction, 


And that the currents in this high latitude would be of much leſs ef- 
ficacy 
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ncacy than nearer the land, ſeems to be evinced from theſe conſide- 
rations, that all currents run with greater violence near the ſhore than 
at ſea, and that at greater diſtances from ſhore they are ſcarcely per- 
ceptible : Indeed the reaſon of this ſeems ſufficiently obvious, if we 
conſider, that conſtant currents are, in all probability, produced by 
conſtant winds, the wind driving before it, though with a flow 
and imperceptible motion, a large body of water, which being ac- 
cumulated upon any coaſt that it meets with, this ſuperfluous water 
muſt eſcape along the ſhore by the endeavours of its ſurface, to re- 
duce itſelf to the ſame level with the reſt of the Ocean. And it is 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that thoſe violent guſts -of wind which we 
experienced near the ſhore, fo very different from what we found in 
the latitude of fixty degrees and upwards, may be owing to a ſimi- 
lar cauſe ; for a weſterly wind almoſt perpetually prevails in the 
ſouthern part of the Pacifick Ocean: And this current of air be- 
ing interrupted by thoſe immenſe hills called the Ardes, and by the 
mountains on Terra del Fuego, which together bar up the whole 
country to the ſouthward as far as Cape Horn, a part of it only can 
eſcape over the tops of thoſe prodigious precipices, and the reſt 
muſt naturally follow the direction of the coaſt, and muſt range 
down the land to the ſouthward, and ſweep with an impetuous and 
Irregular blaſt round Cape Horn, and the ſouthermoſt part of Terra 
del Fuego. However, not to rely on theſe ſpeculations, we may, I 
believe, eſtabliſh, as inconteſtable, theſe matters of fact, that both 
the rapidity of the currents, and the violence of the weſtern gales, 
are leſs ſenſible in the latitude of 61 or 62 degrees, than nearer the 
ſhore of Terra del Fuego, 

But though I am ſatisfied both from our own experience, and the 
relations of other Navigators, of the importance of the precept 1 
here inſiſt on, that of running into the latitude of 61 or 62 degrees, 
before any endeavours are made to ſtand to the weſtward ; yet I 
would adviſe no ſhips hereafter to truſt ſo far to this management, 
as to neglect another moſt eſſential maxim, which is the making this 
paſſage in the heighth of ſuramer, that is, in the months of December 
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and January; and the more diſtant the time of paſſing is taken from 
this ſeaſon, the more diſaſtrous it may be reaſonably expected to prove. 
Indeed, if the mere violence of the weſtern winds be conſidered, 
the time of our paſſage, which was about the Equinox, was per- 
haps the moſt unfavourable ſeaſon; but then it muſt be conſidered, 
that in the depth of winter there are many other inconveniencies to 
be apprehended in this navigation, which are almoſt inſuperable : 
For the ſeverity of the cold, and the ſhortneſs of the days, would 
render it impracticable at that ſeaſon to run fo far to the ſouthward 
as is here recommended ; and the ſame reaſons would greatly aug- 
ment the alarms of failing in the neighbourhood of an unknown 
ſhore, dreadful in its appearance in the midſt of ſummer, and 
would make a winter navigation on this coaſt to be, of all others, 
the moſt diſmaying and terrible. As I would therefore adviſe all 
ſhips to make their paſſage in December and January, if poſſible, 
ſo I would warn them never to attempt the ſeas to the ſouthward of 
Cape Horn, after the month of March. 
And now as to the remaining conſideration, that is, the propereſt 
for cruiſers to refreſh at on their firſt arrival in the Squth-Seas. 
On this head there is ſcarcely any choice, the Iſland of Juan Fer- 
nandes being the only place that can be prudently recommended for 
this purpoſe, For though there are many ports on the weſtern fide 
of Patagonia, between the Streights of Magellan and the Spaniſh 
ſettlements (a plan of one of which 1 ſhall inſert in the courſe of 
this work) where ſhips might ride in great ſafety, might recruit 
their wood and water, and might procure ſome few refreſhments ; 
yet that coaſt is in itſelf fo terrible, from the rocks and breakers it 
abounds with, and from the violence of the weſtern winds, which 
blow conſtantly full upon it, that it is by no means adviſeable to 
fall in with that land, at leaſt till the roads, channels and anchorage 
in each part of it are accurately ſurveyed, and both the dangers 
and ſhelter it abounds with are more diſtinctly known. 
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Thus having given the beſt directions in my power for the ſucceſs 
of future cruiſers bound to the South-Seas, it might be expected that 
I ſhould again reſume the thread of my narration. But as both in 
the preceding and ſubſequent parts of this work, I have thought it 
my duty not only to recite all ſuch facts, and to inculcate ſuch 
maxims as had the leaſt appearance of proving beneficial to future 
Navigators, but alſo occaſionally to recommend ſuch meaſures to the 
Public, as I conceive are adapted to promote the ſame laudable pur- 
poſe, I cannot deſiſt from the preſent ſubject, without beſeeching 
thoſe to whom the conduct of our naval affairs is committed, to 
endeavour to remove the many perplexities and embarraſiments with 
which the navigation to the Soutb-Seas is, at preſent, neceſſarily en- 
cumbered. An effort of this kind could not fail of proving highly 
honourable to themſelves, and extremely beneficial to their country, 
For it is to me ſufficiently evident, that whatever advantages navi- 
gation ſhall receive, either by the invention of methods that ſhall 
render its practice leſs hazardous, or by the more accurate delineation 
of the coaſts, roads and ports already known, or by the diſcovery of 
new nations, or new ſpecies of commerce; it is evident, I fay, to 
me, that by whatever means navigation is promoted, the conveni- 
encies hence ariſing muſt ultimately redound to the emolument of 
Great-Britain. Since as our fleets are at preſent ſuperior to thoſe of 
the whole world united, it muſt be a matchleſs' degree of ſupine- 
neſs or mean-ſpiritedneſs, if we permitted any of the advantages 
which new diſcoveries, or a more extended navigation may pro- 
duce to mankind, to be raviſhed from us. | 

As therefore it appears that all our future expeditions to the South- 
Seas muſt run a conſiderable riſque of proving abortive, whilſt we 
are under the neceſſity of touching at Brazil in our paſſage thither, 
an expedient that might relieve us from this difficulty, would ſurely 
be a ſabje& worthy of the attention of the Public; and this 
ſeems capable of being effected, by the diſcovery of ſome place 
more to the ſouthward, where ſhips * refreſh and ſupply them- 
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ſelves with the neceſſary ſea-ſtock for their voyage round Cape Her n. 
And we have in reality the imperfect knowledge of two places, 
which might perhaps, on examination, prove extremely convenient 
for this purpoſe ; the firſt cf them is Pepys's Iſland, in the latitude 
of 47* South, and laid down by Dr. Halley, about eighty leagues 
to the eaſtward of Cape Blanco, on the coaſt of Patagonia; the 
ſecond, is Falkland's Ifles, in the latitude of 51* + nearly South of 
Pepys's Iſland. The firſt of theſe was diſcovered by Captain Cow 
ley, in his Voyage round the World in the year 1686 ; who repre- 
ſents it as a commodious place for ſhips to wood and water at, and 
ſays, it is provided with a very good and capacious harbour, where 
a thouſand fail of ſhips might ride at anchor in great fafety ; that 
it abounds with fowls, and as the ſhore is either rocks or ſands, it 
ſeems to.promile great plenty of fiſh, The ſecond place, or Tal: 
land's Iſles, have been ſeen by many ſhips both French and Engliſh, 
being the land laid down by Fregier, in his Chart of the extremity 
of South America, under the title of the New lands. Weeds 
Rogers, who run along the N. E. coaſt of theſe Ifles in the year 
1708, tells us, that they extended about two degrees in length, and 
appeared with gentle deſcents from hill to hill, and ſeemed to be 
good ground, with woods and harbours. Either of theſe places, 
as they are Iſlands at a conſiderable diſtance from the Continent, 
may be ſuppoſed, from their latitude, to lie in a climate ſufficiently 
temperate, It is true, they are too little known to be at preſent 
recommended for proper places of refreſhment for ſhips bound to 
the ſouthward : But if the Admiralty ſhould think it adviſeable to 
order them to be ſurveyed, which may be done at a very ſmall ex- 
Pence, by a veſlel fitted out on purpoſe ; and if, on this examina- 
tion, one or both of theſe places ſhould appear proper for the pur- 
poſe intended, it is ſcarcely to be conceived, of what prodigious 
import a convenient ſtation might prove, ſituated fo far to the ſouth- 
ward, and ſo near Cape Horn. The Duke and Ducheſs of Bri/tcl 
were but thirty-five days from their loſing fight of Faltland's Iſles to 
their arrival at Juan Fernandes in the South-Seas : And as the re- 
„ turning 
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turning back is much facilitated by the weſtern winds, I doubt not 
but a voyage might be made from Palkland's Iles to Juan Fernan- 
des and back again, in little more than two months. This, even in 
time of peace, might be of great conſequence to this Nation; and, 
in time of war, would make us maſters of thoſe ſeas. 

And as all difcoveries of this kind, though extremely honoura- 
ble to thoſe who direct and promote them, may yet be carried on 
at an inconſiderable expence, ſince ſmall veſſels are much the pro- 
pereſt to be employed in this ſervice, it were to be wiſhed, that 
the whole coaſt of Patagonia, Terra dil Fuego, and Staten-land, 
were carefully ſurveyed, and the numerous channels, roads and har- 
bours with which they abound, accurately examined; this might 
open to us facilities of paſſing into the Pacrifick Ocean, which as yet 
we may be unacquainted with, and would render alF that ſouthern 
navigation infinitely ſecurer than at preſent ; and particularly, an ex- 
act draught of the Weſt coaſt of Patagonia, from the Streights of 
Magellan to the Spaniſh ſettlements, might perhaps furniſh us with 
better and more convenient ports for refreſhment, and better fitua- 
ted for the purpoſes either of war or commerce, and above a fort- 
night's fail nearer to Fallland's Iſlands, than the Iſland of Juan Fer- 
nandes. The diſcovery of this coaſt hath formerly been thought of 


ſuch conſequence, by reaſon of its neighbourhood to the Araucos 


and other Chilzan Indians, who are generally at war, or at leaſt on 
ill terms with their Spaniſh neighbours, that Sir Jobn Norborough 
was purpoſely fitted out in the reign of King Charles II, to ſurvey 
the Streights. of Magellan, the neighbouring coaſt of Patagonia, 
and the Spaniſh ports on that frontier, with directions, if poſſible, 
to procure fome intercourſe with the Chilian Indians, and to eſta- 
bliſh. a commerce and a laſting correſpondence with them. His 
Majeſty's views in employing Sir John Narborough in this expedi- 
tion, were-not ſolely the advantage he might. hope to receive from 
the alliance of thoſe ſavages, in reſtraining: and intimidating the 
Crown of Spain; but he conceived, that, independent of thoſe mo- 
tives, the immediate traffick with theſe dans might prove eu- 


tremely 
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tremely ad vantagious to the Eng/i//h Nation. For it is well known, 
that at the firſt diſcovery of Chili by the Spaniards, it abounded 
with vaſt quantities of gold, much beyond what it has at any time 
produced, ſince it has been in their poſſeſſion. And hence it has 
been generally believed, that the richeſt mines are prudently con- 
cealed by the Indians, as well knowing that the diſcovery of them 
to the Spaniards would only excite in them a greater thirſt for con- 
queſt and tyranny, and render their own independence precarious, 
But with reſpe& to their commerce with the Engliſh, theſe rea- 
fons would no longer influence them ; ſince it would be in our 
power to furniſh them with arms and ammunition of all kinds, of 
which they are extremely deſirous, together with many other con- 
veniencies which their intercourſe with the Spaniards has taught them 
to reliſh, They would then, in all probability, open their mines, 
and gladly embrace a traffick of ſuch mutual convenience to both 
Nations; for then their gold, inſtead of proving the means of 
enſlaving them, would procure them weapons to aſſert their liberty, 
to chaſtiſe their tyrants, and to ſecure themſelves for ever from 
the Spaniſh yoke ; whilſt with our aſſiſtance, and under our pro- 
tection, they might become a conſiderable people, and might ſecure 
to us that wealth, which formerly by the Houſe of Auſtria, and 
lately by the Houſe of Bourbon, has been moſt miſchievouſly la- 
viſhed in the purſuit of univerſal Monarchy. 

It is true, that Sir Fobn Narborough did not ſucceed in opening 
this commerce, which in appearance promiſed ſo many advantages 
to this Nation. However, his diſappointment was merely acciden- 
tal, and his tranſactions upon that coaſt (beſides the many valuable 
improvements he furniſhed to geography and navigation) are rather 
an encouragement for future trials of this kind, than any objection 
againſt them ; his principal misfortune being the lofing company of 
a ſmall bark which attended him, and having ſome of his people 
trapanned at Baldivia. However, it appeared, by the precautions 
and fears of the Spaniards, that they were fully convinced. of. the 
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practicability of the ſcheme he was ſent to execute, and extremely 
alarmed with the apprehenſion of its conſequences. . 

It is ſaid, that his Majeſty King Charles the Second was ſo far 
prepoſſeſſed with the hopes of the advantages redounding from 
this expedition, and ſo eager to be informed of the event of it, 
that having intelligence of Sir John Narborough's paſſing through 
the Downs on his return, he had not patience to attend his arrival 
at Court, but went himſelf in his barge to Graveſend to meet 
him. | 

To facilitate as much as poſſible any attempts of this kind, which 
may be hereafter undertaken, I have, in the annexed plate, given 
a chart of that part of the world, as far as it is hitherto known, 
which I flatter myſelf is in ſome reſpects much correcter than any 
hitherto publiſhed. To evince which, it may be neceſſary to men- 
tion what materials I have principally made uſe of, and what 
changes I have introduced different from other authors. 

The two moſt celebrated charts hitherto publiſhed of the ſouth- 
ermoſt part of South America, are thoſe of Dr. Hailey, in his ge- 
neral chart of the magnetic variation, and of Frezzer in his voyage 
to the South-Seas. But beſides theſe, there is a chart of the Streights 
of Magellan, and of ſome part of the adjacent coaſt, by Sir chr: 
Narborough abovementioned, which is doubtleſs infinitely exacter in 
that part than Frezzer, and in ſome reſpects ſuperior to Halley, par- 
ticularly in what relates to the longitudes of the different parts of 
thoſe Streights. 'The coaſt from Cape Blanco to Terra del Fuego, 
and thence to Streights Le Maire, we were in ſome meaſure capa- 
ble of correcting by our own obſervations, as we ranged that ſhore- 
generally in fight of land. The poſition of the land, to the north- 
ward of the Streights of Magellan, on the Welt fide, is doubtleſs 
laid down in our chart but very imperfectly; and yet I believe it to 
be much nearer the truth than what has hitherto been done : As it 
is drawn from the information of ſome of the Wager's crew, who 


were ſhipwrecked on that ſhore, and afterwards coaſted it down ; 
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and as it agrees pretty nearly with the deſcription of ſome Spaniſh 
manuſcripts I have ſeen. 


The Channel dividing Terra del Fuego is drawn from Frezzer ; 
but in the Span;/þ manuſcripts there are ſeveral Channels delineated, 
and J have reaſon to ſuppoſe, that whenever this country is tho- 
roughly examined, this circumſtance will prove true, and Terra del 
Fuego will be found to conſiſt of ſeveral Iſlands. 

And having mentioned Frezzer ſo often, I muſt not omit warn- 
ing all future Navigators, againſt relying on the longitude of Streights 
Le Maire, or of any part of that coaſt, laid down in his chart; 
the whole being from 8 to 10 degrees too far to the eaſtward, if 
any faith can be given to the concurrent evidences of a great num- 
ber of journals, verified in ſome particulars by aſtronomical obſer- 
vation. For inſtance, Sir Jobn Narberough lays down Cape Virgin 
Mary in 656: 42 of Welt longitude from the Lizard, that is in 
71*: 20 from London, And the ſhips of our ſquadron, who took 
their departure from St. Catherine's (where the longitude was recti- 
fied by an obſervation of the eclipſe of the moon) found Cape Vir- 
gin Mary to be from 70: 46', to 71%: 30 from London, according 
to their different reckonings : And there were no circumſtances in our 
run that could render it conſiderably erroneous, ſo that it cannot be 
eſteemed in leſs than 71 degrees of Weſt longitude ; whereas Fre- 
2ier lays it down in leſs than 66 degrees from Paris, that is little 
more than 63 degrees from London, which is doubtleſs 8 degrecs 
ſhort of its true quantity. Again, our ſquadron found Cape Virgin 
Mary and Cape St. Bartholomew on the eaſtern fide of Streights Le 
Maire” to be only 2* : 8 different in longitude, which in Fregier 
are diſtant near 4 degrees ; fo that not only the longitude of Cape 
St. Bartholomew is laid down in him near 10 degrees too little, but 
the whole coaft, from the Streights of Magellan to Streights Le 
Maire, is enlarged to near double its real extent. 

But to have done with Frezzer, whoſe errors, the importance of 
the ſubje& and not a fondneſs for cavilling, has obliged me to re- 
mark, (though his treatment of Dr. Ha/ly might, on the preſent 
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occaſion, authoriſe much ſeverer uſage) I muſt, in the next place, 
particularize wherein the chart I have here inſerted differs from that 
of our learned countryman. 

It is well known that this Gentleman was ſent abroad by the Pub- 
lic, to make ſuch geographical and aſtronomical obſervations, as 
might facilitate the future practice of navigation, and particularly to 
determine the variation of the compaſs in ſuch places as he ſhould 
touch at, and if poſſible, to aſcertain its general laws and affections. 

Theſe things Dr. Halley, to his immortal reputation and the ho- 
nour of our Nation, in good meaſure accompliſhed, particularly 
with regard to the variation of the compaſs, a ſubject, of all others, 
the moſt intereſting to thoſe employed in the art of navigation. He 
likewiſe corrected the poſition of the coaſt of Brazil, which had 
been very erroneouſly laid down by all former Hydrographers ; and 
by a judicious compariſon of the obſervations of others, has happily 
ſucceeded in ſettling the geography of many parts of the globe, 
where he had not himſelf been, So that the chart he publiſhed, 
with the variation of the needle marked thereon, being the reſult 
of his labours on this ſubject, was allowed by all Europe to be far 
compleater in its geography than any that had then appeared, and at 
the ſame time moſt ſurprizingly exact in the quantity of variation 
aſſigned to the different parts of the globe; a ſubje& fo very intri- 
cate and perplexing, that all general determinations about it had till 
then appeared impoſſible. 

But as the only means he had of correcting thoſe coaſts where he 
did not touch himſelf was the obſervations of others; where thoſe 
obſervations were wanting, or were inaccurate, it was no imputation 
on his {kill, that his determinations were defective. And this, up- 
on the beſt compariſon I have been able to make, is the caſe with 
regard to that part of his chart, which contains the South part of 
South America. For though the coaſt of Brazil, and the oppo- 
ſite coaſt of Peru on the South-Seas are laid down, I preſume, with 
the greateſt accuracy, yet from about the river of Plate on the Eaſt 
fide, and its oppoſite point on the Weſt, the coaſt gradually declines 
.* too 
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too much to the weſtward, ſo as at the Streights of Magellan to be, 
as I conceive, about fifty leagues removed from its true poſition : 
At leaſt, this is the reſult of the obſervations of our ſquadron, 
which agree extremely well with thoſe of Sir Jahn Narborough. 1 
muſt add, that Dr. Halley has, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
given the foundation on which he has proceeded, in fixing Port 
St. Julian in 76% 3 of Welt longitude : (which the concurrent journals 
of our ſquadron place from 70˙ 4 to 714) This, he tells us, was 
an obſervation of an eclipſe of the moon, made at that place by 
Mr, Wood, then Sir John Narborough's Lieutenant, and which is 
ſaid to have happened there at eight in the evening, on the 18th of 
September, 1670. But Capt. Wood's journal of this whole voyage under 
Sir John Narborough is fince publiſhed, together with this obſerva- 
tion, in which he determines the longitude of Port St. Julian to be 
73 degrees from London, and the time of the eclipſe to have been 
different from Dr. Halley's account. But the numbers he has given 
are ſo faultily printed, that nothing can be determined from them. 

To what I have already mentioned with regard to the chart here- 
unto annexed, I ſhall only add, that to render it more compleat, I 
have inſerted therein the rout of our ſquadron, and have delineated, 
in the paſſage round Cape Horn, both the real tract which we de- 
ſcribed, and the imaginary tract exhibited by our reckoning ; whence 
the violence of the currents in that part of the world, and the enor- 
mous deviations which they produce, will appear by inſpection. And 
that no material article might be omitted in this important affair, the 
ſoundings on the coaſt of Patagenia, and the variation of the mag- 
netic needle, are annexed to thoſe parts of this tract, where, by 


our obſeryations, we tound them to be of the quantity there ſpe- 
cified. | 
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CHAP. X. 
From Cape Moir to the Ifland of Juan Fernandes. 


FTER the mortifying diſappointment of falling in with 
the coaſt of Terra del Fuego, when we eſteemed ourſelves 
ten degrees to the weſtward of it ; after this diſappointment, 

I ſay, recited in the eighth chapter, we ſtood away to the S. W. 
till the 22d of April, when we were in upwards of 60 of South lati- 

tude, and by our account near o to the weſtward of Cape Noir; and 
in this run, we had a ſeries of as favourable weather, as could well be 
expected in that part of the world, even in a better ſeaſon : So that 
this interval, ſetting the inquietude of our thoughts aſide, was by 
far the moſt eligible of any we enjoyed from Streights Le Maire to 
the Weſt coaſt of America, This moderate weather continued, 
with little variation, till the 24th ; but on the 24th, in the evening, 
the wind began to blow freſh, and ſoon encreaſed to a prodigious 
ſtorm ; and the weather being extremely thick, about midnight we 
loſt ſight of the other four ſhips of the ſquadron, which, notwith- 
ſtanding the violence of the preceding ſtorms, had hitherto kept in 
company with us. Nor was this our ſole misfortune ; for, the next 

morning, endeavouring to hand the top-ſails, the clew-lines and 
bunt-lines broke, and the ſheets being half flown, every ſeam in the 
top-ſails was ſoon ſplit from top to bottom, and the main top-fail 
ſhook ſo ſtrongly in the wind, that it carried away the top lan- 
thorn, and endangered the head of the maſt ; however, at length 
ſome of the moſt daring of our men ventured upon the yard, and 
cut the fail away cloſe to the reefs, though with the utmoſt hazard 
of their lives. At the ſame time, the foretop- ſail beat about the 
yard with ſo much fury, that it was ſoon blown to pieces; and that 
we might have full employment, the main-fail blew looſe, which 
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obliged us to lower down the yard to ſecure the fail, and the fore» 
yard being likewiſe lowered, we lay to under a mizen : And be- 
ſides the loſs of our top-fails, we had much of our other rigging 
broke, and loſt a main ſtudding-fail-boom out of the chains, 

On the 25th, about noon, the weather became more moderate, 
which enabled us to ſway up our yards, and to repair, in the beſt 
manner we could, our ſhattered rigging ; but ſtill we had no fight 
of the reſt of our ſquadron, nor indeed were we joined by any of 
them again, till after our arrival at Juan Fernandes; nor did any 
two of them, as we have ſince learned, continue in company toge- 
ther : And this total ſeparation was the more wonderful, as we had 
hitherto kept together for ſeven weeks, through all the reiterated 
tempeſts of this turbulent climate. It muſt indeed be owned, that this 
ſeparation gave us room to expect, that we might make our paſſage in 
a ſhorter time, than if we had continued together, becauſe we could 
now make the beſt of our way without being retarded by the miſ- 
fortunes of the other thips ; but then we had the melancholy re- 
flection, that we ourſelves were hereby deprived of the aſſiſtance 
of others, and our ſafety would depend upon our fingle ſhip ; fo 
that if a plank ſtarted, or any other accident of the fame nature 
ſhould take place, we muſt all irrecoverably periſh ; or ſhould we 
be driven on ſhore, we had the uncomfortable proſpect of ending 
our days on ſome deſolate coaſt, without any reaſonable hope of ever 
getting away ; whereas with another ſhip in company, all theſe ca- 
lamities are much leſs formidable, fince in every kind of danger, 
there would be ſome probability that one ſhip at leaſt might eſ- 
cape, and might be capable of preſerving or relieving the crew of 
the other. 

The remaining part of this month of April we had generally hard 
gales, although we had been every day, ſince the 22d, edging to 
the northward ; however, on the laſt day of the month, we flat- 
tered ourſelves with the hopes of ſoon terminating all our ſufferings, 
for we that day found ourſelves in the latitude of 52%: 13, which 
being to the northward of the Streights of Magellan, we were af- 
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ſured that we had compleated our paſſage, and had arrived in the 
confines of the ſouthern Ocean; and this Ocean being nominated 
Pacifick, from the equability of the ſeaſons which are ſaid to pre- 
vail there, and the facility and ſecurity with which navigation is 
there carried on, we doubted not but we ſhould be ſpeedily cheared 
with the moderate gales, the ſmooth water, and the temperate air, 
for which that tract of the globe has been ſo renowned. And un- 
der the influence of theſe pleafing circumſtances, we hoped to ex- 
perience ſome kind of compenſation ; for the complicated miſeries 
which had fo conſtantly attended us for the laſt eight weeks, But 
here we were again diſappointed ; for in the ſucceeding month of 
May, our ſufferings roſe to a much higher pitch than they had ever 
yet done, whether we conſider the violence of the ſtorms, the ſhat- 
tering of our fails and rigging, or the diminiſhing and weakening 
of our crew by deaths and ſickneſs, and the probable proſpect of 
our total deſtruction, All this will be ſufficiently evident, from the 
following circumſtantial account of our diverſified misfortunes. 

Soon after our paſſing Streights Le Maire, the ſcurvy began to 
make its appearance amongſt us; and our long continuance at ſea, 
the fatigue we underwent, and the various diſappointments we met 
with, had occaſioned its ſpreading to ſuch a degree, that at the lat- 
ter end of April there were but few on board, who were not in 
ſome degree afflicted with it, and in that month no leſs than forty- 
three died of it on board the Centurion. But though we thought 
that the diſtemper had then riſen to an extraordinary height, and 
were willing to hope, that as we advanced to the northward its 
malignity would abate, yet we found, on the contrary, that in the 
month of May we loſt near double that number : And as we did 
not get to land till the middle of June, the mortality went on in- 
creaſing, and the diſeaſe extended itſelf ſo prodigiauſly, that after 
the loſs of above two hundred men, we could not at laſt muſter 
more than ſix fore-maſt men in a watch capable of duty. 
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This diſeaſe ſo frequently attending all long voyages, and ſo par- 
ticularly deſtructive to us, is ſurely the moſt ſingular and unaccoun- 
table of any that affects the human body. For its ſymptoms are 
inconſtant and innumerable, and its progreſs and effects extremely 
irregular ; for ſcarcely any two perſons have the ſame complaints, 
and where there hath been found ſome conformity in the ſymptoms, 
the order of their appearance has been totally different. However, 
though it frequently puts on the form of many other diſeaſes, and 
is therefore not to be deſcribed by any excluſive and infallible crite- 
rions ; yet there are ſome ſymptoms which are more general than the 
reſt, and therefore, occurring the oftneſt, deſerve a more particular 
enumeration, Theſe common appearances are large diſcoloured 
ſpots diſperſed over the whole ſurface of the body, ſwelled legs, 
putrid gums, and above all, an extraordinary laſſitude of the whole 
body, eſpecially after any exerciſe, however inconſiderable ; and 
this laſſitude at laſt degenerates into a proneneſs to ſwoon on the leaſt 
exertion of ſtrength, or even on the leaſt motion. 

This diſeaſe is likewiſe uſually attended with a ſtrange deje&ion 
of the ſpirits, and with ſhiverings, tremblings, and a diſpoſition to 
be ſeized with the moſt dreadful terrors on the lighteſt accident. 
Indeed it was moſt remarkable, in all our reiterated experience of 


this malady, that whatever diſcouraged our people, or at any time 


damped their hopes, never failed to add new vigour to the diſtem- 
per ; for it uſually killed thoſe who were in the laſt ſtages of it, and 
confined thoſe to their hammocks, who were before capable of 
ſome kind of duty; ſo that it ſeemed as if alacrity of mind, and 
ſanguine thoughts, were no contemptible preſervatives from its fatal 
malignity. 

But it is not eaſy to compleat the long roll of the various conco- 
mitants of this diſeaſe ; for it often produced putrid fevers, pleuri- 
ſies, the jaundice, and violent rheumatick pains, and ſometimes it 
occaſioned an obſtinate coſtiveneſs, which was generally attended 
with a difficulty of breathing; and this was eſteemed the moſt 


deadly of all the ſcorbutick ſymptoms : At other times the "RY 
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body, but more eſpecially the legs, were ſubje& to ulcers of the 
worſt kind, attended with rotten bones, and ſuch a luxuriancy of 
funguous fleſh, as yielded to no remedy. But a moſt extraordinary 
circumſtance, and what would be ſcarcely credible upon any ſingle 
evidence, is, that the ſcars of wounds which had been for many 
years healed, were forced open again by this virulent diſtemper : Of 
this, there was a remarkable inſtance in one of the invalids on board 
the Centurion, who had been wounded above fifty years before at 
the battle of the Boyne ; for though he was cured ſoon after, and 
had continued well for a great number of years paſt, yet on his 
being attacked by the ſcurvy, his wounds, in the progreſs of his 
diſeaſe, broke out afreſh, and appeared as if they had never been 
healed : Nay, what is ſtill more aſtoniſhing, the callous of a broken 
bone, which had been compleatly formed for a long time, was found 
to be hereby diſſolved, and the fracture ſeemed as if it had never 
been conſolidated, Indeed, the effects of this diſeaſe were in almoſt 
every inſtance wonderful ; for many of our people, though con- 
fined to their hammocks, appeared to have no inconſiderable ſhare 
of health, for they eat and drank heartily, were chearful, and 
talked with much ſeeming vigour, and with a loud ſtrong tone 
of voice; and yet on their being the leaſt moved, though it was 
only from one part of the ſhip to the other, and that in their ham- 
mocks, they have immediately expired; and others, who have 
confided in their ſeeming ſtrength, and have reſolved to get out of 
their hammocks, have died before they could well reach the deck ; 
and it was no uncommon thing for thoſe who were able to walk 
the deck, and to do ſome kind of duty, to drop down dead in an 
inſtant, on any endeavours to act with their utmoſt vigour, many 
of our people having periſhed in this manner during the courſe of 
this voyage. 

With this terrible diſeaſe we ſtruggled the greateſt part of the 
time of our beating round Cape Horn; and though it did not then 
rage with its utmoſt violence, yet we buried no leſs than forty- 
three men on board the Centurion, in the month of April, as hath 
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been indy obſerved, but we ſtill entertained hopes, that when we 
ſhould have once ſecured our paſſage round the Cape, we ſhould 
put a period to this, and all the other evils which had ſo conſtantly 
purſued us. But it was our misfortune to find, that the Paciſicł 
Ocean was to us leſs hoſpitable than the turbulent neighbourhood of 
Terra del Fuego and Cape Horn : For being arrived, on the 8th of 
May, off the Ifland of Socoro, which was the firſt rendezvous ap- 
pointed for the ſquadron, and where we hoped to have met with 
ſome of our companions, we cruized for them in that ſtation ſeve- 
ral days. And here we were not only diſappointed in our hopes of 
being joined by our friends, and were thereby induced to favour 
the gloomy ſuggeſtions of their having all periſhed ; but we were 
likewiſe perpetually alarmed with the fears of being driven on ſhore 
upon this coaſt, which appeared too craggy and irregular to give us 
the leaſt hopes, that in ſuch a caſe any of us could poſſibly eſcape 
immediate deſtruction. For the land had indeed a moſt tremendous 
aſpect: The moſt diſtant part of it, and which appeared far within 
the country, being the mountains uſually called the Andes or Cordillo- 
ras, was extremely high, and covered with ſnow ; and the coaſt itſelf 
ſeemed quite rocky and barren, and the water's edge ſkirted with 
precipices. In ſome places indeed there appeared ſeveral deep bays 
running into the land, but the entrance into them was generally 
blocked up by numbers of little Iſlands ; and though it was not im- 
probable but there might be convenient ſhelter in ſome of thoſe 
\ bays, and proper channels leading thereto ; yet as we were utterly 
ignorant of the coaſt, had we been driven aſhore by the weſtern 
winds which blew almoſt conſtantly there, we did not expect to 
have avoided the loſs of our ſhips and of our lives, 

And this continued peril, which laſted for above a fortnight, 
was greatly aggravated by the difficulties we found in working the 
ſhip ; as the ſcurvy had by this time deſtroyed fo great a part of our 
hands, and had in ſome degree affected almoſt the whole crew. Nor 
did we, as we hoped, find the winds leſs violent, as we advanced 
to the northward; for we had often prodigious ſqualls which ſplit 
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our ſails, greatly damiaged our rigging, and endangered our maſts, 
Indeed, during the greateſt part of the time we were upon this 
coaſt, the wind blew ſo hard, that in another ſituation, where we 
had ſufficient ſea-room, we ſhould certainly have lain to; but in 
the preſent exigency we were neceſſitated to carry both our courſes 
and top-ſails, in order to keep clear of this lee-ſhore. In one of 
theſe ſqualls, which was attended by ſeveral violent claps of thunder, 
a ſudden flaſh of fire darted along our decks, which, dividing, ex- 
ploded with a report like that of ſeveral piſtols, and wounded many 
of our men and officers as it paſſed, marking them in different parts 
of the body : This flame was attended with a ſtrong ſulphurous 
ſtench, and was doubtleſs of the ſame nature with the larger and 
more violent blaſts of lightning which then filled the air. 

It were endleſs to recite minutely the various diſaſters, fatigues 
and terrors which we encountered on this coaſt; all theſe went on 
encreaſing till the 22d of May, at which time, the fury of all the 
ſtorms which we had hitherto encountered, ſeemed to be combined, 
and to have conſpired our deſtruction. In this hurricane almoſt all 
our fails were ſplit, and great part of our ſtanding rigging broken; 
and, about eight in the evening, a mountainous overgrown-ſea took 
us upon our ſtarboard-quarter, and gave us ſo prodigious a ſhock, 
that ſeveral of our ſhrouds broke with the jerk, by which our maſts 
were greatly endangered ; our ballaſt and ſtores too were fo ſtrangely 
ſhifted, that the ſhip heeled afterwards two ſtreaks to port. Indeed 
it was a moſt tremendous blow, and we were thrown into the ut- 
moſt conſternation from the apprehenſion of inſtantly foundering ; 
and though the wind abated in a few hours, yet, as we had no 
more fails left in a condition to bend to our yards, the ſhip laboured 
very much in a hollow ſea, rolling gunwale to, for want of fail to 
ſteady her: So that we expected our maſts, which were now very 
ſlenderly ſupported, to come by the board every moment. Howe- 
ver, we exerted ourſelves the beſt we could to ſtirrup our ſhrouds, 
to reeve new lanyards, and to mend our fails ; but while theſe ne- 
ceſſary operations were carrying on, we ran great riſque of being 
driven 
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driven on ſhore on the Iſland of Chiloe, which was not far diſtant 
from us; but in the midſt of our peril the wind happily ſhifted to 
the ſouthward, and we ſteered off the land with the main-ſail only, 
the Maſter and myſelf undertaking the management of the helm, 
while every one elſe on board was buſted in ſecuring the maſts, and 
bending the fails as faſt as they could be repaired. This was the 
laſt effort of that ſtormy climate ; for in a day or two after, we got 
clear of the land, and found the weather more moderate than we 
had yet experienced ſince our paſſing Streights Le Mare. 
And now having cruized in vain for more than a fortnight in 
queſt of the other ſhips of the ſquadron, it was reſolved to 
take the advantage of the preſent favourable ſeaſon and the of- 
fing we had made from this terrible coaſt, and to make the 
beſt of our way for the Ifland of Juan Fernandes. For though 
our next rendezvous was appointed off the harbour of Baldivia, yet 
as we had hitherto ſeen none of our companions at this firſt ren- 
dezvous, it was not to be ſuppoſed that any of them would be 
found at the ſecond : Indeed we had the greateſt reaſon to ſuſpect, 
that all but ourſelves had periſhed. Beſides, we were by this time 
reduced to ſo low a condition, that inſtead of attempting to attack 
the places of the enemy, our utmoſt hopes could only ſuggeſt to us 
the poſſibility of faving the ſhip, and ſome part of the remaining 
enfeebled crew, by our ſpeedy arrival at Juan Fernandes; for this 
was the only road in that part of. the world where there was any 
probability of our recovering our ſick, or refitting our veſſel, and 
conſequently our getting thither was the only chance we had left to 
avoid periſhing at ſea, 

Our deplorable ſituation then e no room for deliberation, 
we ſtood for the Iſland of Juan Fernandes; and to ſave time, which 
was now extremely precious, (our men dying four, five and ſix in 
a day) and likewiſe to avoid being engaged again with a lee- ſhore, 
we reſolved, if poſſible, to hit the Iſland upon a meridian. And, 
on the 28th of May, being nearly in the parallel upon which it is 
laid down, we had great expectations of ſeeing it: But not finding 
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it in the poſition in which the charts had taught us to expect it, we 


began to fear that we had got too far to the weſtward ; and there- 
fore, though the Commodore himſelf was ſtrongly perſuaded, that 
he faw it on the morning of the 28th, yet his Officers believing it 
to be only a cloud, to which opinion the hazineſs of the weather 
gave ſome kind of countenance, it was, on a conſultation, reſolved 
to ſtand to the eaſtward, in the parallel of the Iſland ; as it was cer- 
tain, that by this courſe we ſhould either fall in with the Ifland, if 
we were already to the weſtward of it; or ſhould at leaſt make the 
main- land of Chili, from whence we might take a new departure, 
and aſſure ourſelves, by running to the weſtward afterwards, of not 
miſting the Iſland a ſecond time. 

On the zoth of May we had a view of the Continent of Chili, 
diſtant about twelve or thirteen leagues ; the land made exceeding 
high and uneven, and appeared quite white; what we ſaw being 
doubtleſs a part of the Cordilleras, which are always covered with 
ſnow. Though by this view of the land we aſcertained our poſi- 


tion, yet it gave us great uneaſineſs to find that we had fo needleſſly 


altered our courſe, when we were, in all probability juſt upon the 
point of making the Iſland ; for the mortality amongſt us was now 
encreaſed to a moſt dreadful degree, and thoſe who remained alive 
were utterly difpirited by this new diſappointment, and the proſpect 


of their longer continuance at ſea : Our water too began to grow 


ſcarce; ſo that a general deje ction prevailed amongſt us, which ad- 
ded much to the virulence of the diſeaſe, and deſtroyed numbers of 
our beſt men; and to all theſe calamities there was added this vex- 
atious circumſtance, that when, after having got a ſight of the Main, 
we tacked and ſtood to the weſtward in queſt of the Iſland, we 
were ſo much delayed by calms and contrary winds, that it coſt us 
nine days to regain the weſting, which, when we ſtood to the 
eaſtward, we ran down in two. In this deſponding condition, 
with a crazy ſhip, a great ſcarcity of freſh water, and a crew ſo 
univerſally diſeaſed, that there were not above ten fore-maſt men in 


a watch capable of doing duty, and even ſome of theſe lame, and 
unable 
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unable to go aloft : Under theſe diſheartning circumſtances, I ſay, 
we ſtood to the weſtward ; and, on the gth of June, at day-break, 
we at laſt diſcovered the long-wiſhed for Iſland of Juan Fernandes. 
And with this diſcovery I ſhall cloſe this chapter and the firſt book, 
after obſerving (which will furniſh a very ſtrong image of our unpa- 
ralleled diſtreſſes) that by our ſuſpecting ourſelves to be to the weſt- 
ward of the Iſland on the 28th of May, and, in conſequence of 
this, ſtanding in for the Main, we loſt between ſeventy and eighty of 
our men, whom we ſhould doubtleſs have ſaved had we made the 
Iſland that day, which, had we kept on our courſe for a few hours 
longer, we could not have failed to have done. 


END of BOOK I. 
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BOOK II. 


Gert 


The arrival of the Centurion at the Iſland of 
Fernandes, with a deſcription of that Iſland. 


N the gth of June, at day break, as is mentioned in the 
preceding chapter, we firſt deſcried the Iſland of Juan 
Eernandes, bearing N. by E. + E, at eleven or twelve 
leagues diſtance. And though, on this firſt view, it ap- 
peared to be a very mountainous place, extremely ragged and irregu- 
lar; yet as it was land, and the land we ſought for, it was to us a 
moſt agreeable ſight ; For at this place only we could hope to put a 
period to thoſe terrible calamities we had ſo long ſtruggled with, 
which had already ſwept away above half our crew, and which, had 
we continued a few days longer at ſea, would inevitably have com- 
pleated our deſtruction. For we were by this time reduced to ſo 
helpleſs a condition, chat out of two hundred and odd men which 
remained 
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remained alive, we could not, taking all our watches together, 
muſter hands enough to work the ſhip on an emergency, though 
we included the officers, their ſervants, and the boys. 

The wind being northerly when we firſt made the Iſland, we 
kept plying all that day, and the next night, in order to get in with 
the land; and wearing the ſhip in the middle watch, we had a 
melancholy inſtance of the almoſt incredible debility of our people; 
for the Lieutenant could muſter no more than two Quarter-maſters, 
and ſix Fore-maſt men capable of working; ſo that without the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the officers, ſervants and the boys, it might have proved 
impoſſible for us to have reached the Iſland, after we had got fight 
of it; and even with this aſſiſtance they were two hours in trim- 
ming the fails: To ſo wretched a condition was a ſixty gun ſhip re- 
duced, which had paſſed Streights Le Maire but three months be- 
fore, with between four and five hundred men, almoſt all of them 
in health and vigour, 

However, on the 1oth in the afternoon, we got under the lee 
of the Iſland, and kept ranging along it, at about two miles diſtance, 
in order to look out for the proper anchorage, which was deſcribed 
to be in a bay on the North fide. And now being nearer in with 
the ſhore, we could diſcover that the broken craggy precipices, 
vhich had appeared ſo unpromiſing at a diſtance, were far from 
barren, being in moſt places covered with woods; and that between 
them there were every where interſperſed the fineſt vallies, clothed 
with a moſt beautiful verdure, and watered' with numerous ſtreams 
and caſcades, no valley, of any extent, being unprovided of its 
proper rill, The water too, as we afterwards found, was not in- 
feriour to any we had ever taſted, and was conſtantly clear: So that 
the aſpe& of this country would, at all times, have been extremely 
delightful, but in our diſtreſſed ſituation, languiſhing as we were 
for the land and its vegetable productions, (an inclination conſtantly 
attending every ſtage of the ſea- ſcurvy) it is ſcarcely credible with 
what eagerneſs and tranſport we viewed the ſhore, and with how 
much 3 we longed for the greens and ny refreſhments. 

which 
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which were then in ſight, and particularly for the water, for of this 
we had been confined to a very ſparing allowance for a conſiderable 
time, and had then but five ton remaining on board. Thoſe only 
who: have endured a long ſeries of ' thirſt, and who can readily re- 
cal the defire and - agitation which the ideas alone of ſprings and 
| brooks have at that time raiſed in them, can judge of the emotion 
with which we eyed a large caſcade of the moſt tranſparent water, 
which poured itſelf from a rock near a hundred feet high into the 
ſea, at a ſmall diſtance from the ſhip. - Even thoſe amongſt the 
diſeaſed, who were not in the very laſt ſtages of the diſtemper, 
though they had been long confined to their hammocks, exerted the 
ſmall remains of ſtrength that was left them, and crawled up to 
the deck to feaſt themſelves with this reviving proſpect. Thus we 
coaſted the ſhore, - fully employed in the contemplation of this di- 
verſiſied landſkip, which till improved upon us the farther we ad- 
vanced. But at laſt the night cloſed upon us, before we had ſa- 
tisfied ourſelves which was the proper bay to anchor in ; and there- 
fore we reſolved to keep in ſoundings all night, (we having then 
from ſixty- four to ſeventy fathom) and to ſend our boat next 
morning to diſcover the road: However, the current ſhifted in the 
night, and ſet us ſo near the land, that we were obliged to let go 
the beſt bower in fifty. ſix fathom, not half a mile from the ſhore. 
At four in the morning, the Cutter was diſpatched with our third 
Lieutenant to find out the bay we were in ſearch of, who returned 
again at noon with the boat laden with ſeals and graſs ; for though 
the Iſland abounded with better vegetables, yet the boats-crew, in 
their ſhort ſtay, had not met with them; and they well knew that 
even graſs would prove a dainty, and indeed it was all foon and 
eagerly devoured. The ſeals too were conſidered as freſh proviſion; 
but as yet were not much admired, tho' they grew afterwards into 
more repute : For what rendered them leſs valuable at this juncture, 
was the prodigious quantity of excellent fiſh, which the people on 
board had taken, during the abſence of the boat. 
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The Cutter, in this expedition, had diſcovered the bay where we 
intended to anchor, which we found was to the weſtward of our 
preſent ſtation ; and, the next morning, the weather proving favou- 
rable, we endeavoured to weigh, in order to proceed thither : But 
though, on this occaſion, we muſtered all the ſtrength we could, 
obliging even the ſick, Who were ſcarce able to keep on their leggs, 
to aſſiſt us; yet the capſtan was ſo weakly manned, that it was 
near four hours before we hove the cable right up and down : After 
which, with our utmoſt efforts, and with many ſurges. and ſome 
purchaſes we made uſe of to encreaſe our power, we found our- 
ſelves incapable of ſtarting the anchor from the ground. However, 
at noon,” as a freſh gale blew towards the bay, we were induced to 
ſet the fails, which fortunately tripped the anchor; on which we 
ſteered along ſhore, till we came a-breaſt of the point that forms 
the eaſtern part of the bay, On the opening of the bay, the wind, 
that had befriended us thus far, ſhifted and blew from thence in 
ſqualls; but by means of the head-way we had got, we loofed 
cloſe in, till the anchor brought us up in fifty-ſix fathom. - Soon af- 
ter we had thus got to our ne birth, we diſcovered a fail, which 
we made no doubt was one of our ſquadron; and on its nearer ap- 
proach,” we found it to be the Tryal Sloop. We immediately ſent 
ſome of our hands on board her, by whoſe” aſſiſtance ſhe was 
brought to an anchor” between us and the land. We ſoon found 
that the Sloop had not been exempted from thoſe calamities which 
we had ſo ſeverely felt; for her Commander, Captain Saunders, 
waiting on the Commodore, informed him, that out of his ſmall 
complement, he had buried thirty-four of his men; and thoſe that 
remained were ſo univerſally afflicted with the ſcurvy, that only 
himſelf, his Lieutenant, and three of his men, were able to ſtand 
by the ſails. The Tryal came to an anchor within us, on the 12th, 
about noon, and we carried our hawſers on board her, in order to 
moor ourſelves nearer in ſhore; but the wind coming off the land 
in violent guſts, prevented our mooring in the birth we intended, 
1 as our principal attention was now employed on buſineſs 

rather 
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rather of more importance; for we were now extremely occupied 
in ſending” on ſhore materials to raiſe tents for the reception of the 
fick; who died apace on board,” and doubtleſs the diſtemper was 
conſiderably augmented, by the ſtench and filthineſs in which they 
lay; for the number of the diſeaſed was ſo great, and ſo few could 
be ſpared from the neceſſary duty of the fails to look after them, 
that it was impoſſible to avoid a great relaxation in the article of 
cleanlineſs, which had rendered the ſhip extremely loathſome be- 
tween decks. But notwithſtanding our defire of freeing the fick 
from their hateful ſituation, and their own extreme impatience to 
get on ſhore, we had not hands enough to prepare the tents for 
their reception before the 16th; but an that and the two following 
days we'ſerit them all on ſhore, amounting to a hundred and fixty- 
ſeven” perſons, beſides at leaſt a dozen who died in the boats, on 
their being expoſed to the freſh air. The greateſt part of our ſick 
were ſo infirm, that we were obliged to carry them out of the ſhip 
in their hammocks, and to convey them afterwards in the ſame man- 
ner from the water- ſide to their tents, over a ſtony beach. I his 
was a work of conſiderable fatigue to the few who were healthy, 
and therefore the Commodore, with his accuſtomed humanity, not 
only aſſiſted herein with his own labour, but obliged his Officers, 
without diſtinction, to give their helping hand. The extreme 
weakneſs of our ſick may in ſome meaſure be collected from the 
numbers who died after they had got on ſhore ; for it had generally 
been found, that the land, and the refreſhments it produces, very 
ſoon recover moſt ſtages of the ſea-ſcurvy ; ; and we flattered our- 
ſelves, that thoſe who had not periſhed on this firſt expoſure to 
the open air, but had lived to be placed in their tents, would 
have been ſpeedily reſtored to their health and vigour : But, to our 
great mortification, it Was near twenty days after their landing, be- 
fore the mortality was tolerably ceaſed ; and for the firſt ten or 
twelve days, we buried rarely leſs than fix each day, and many of 


thoſe, who ſurvived,” recovered by very ſlow and inſenfible degrees. 


Indeed, thoſe who were well enough at their firſt getting on ſhore, 
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to creep out of their tents, and crawl about, were ſoon xelieved, 
and recovered their health and ſtrength in a very ſhort time; but in 
the reſt, the diſeaſe” ſeemed, to have acquired a, degret of .inyate+ 
racy Which was altogether. without exampl eee. 
Having proceeded. thus far, and got our ſick on ſhore, I think it 
neceſſary, before I enter into any longer detail of our tranſactions, 
to give a diſtin& account of this Iſland of Juan Fernandes, its ſitu- 
ation, productions, and all its conveniencies. Theſe particulats we 
were well enabled to be minutely inſtructed in, during our three 
months ſtay there ; and as it is the only commodious place in thoſe 
ſeas, where Britiſb cruiſers can refreſh. and recover their men after 
their paſſage round Cape Horn, and where they may remain for 
ſome time without alarming the Spaniſb coſt, - theſe its advan- 
tages well merit a circumſtantial deſcription. And indeed Mr, Au. 
ſon was particularly induſtrious in directing the toads and coaſts. to 
be ſurveyed, and other obſervations to be made, knowing; from 
his own experience, of how great conſequence theſe materials might 
prove to any Britiſh, veſſels hereafter employed in thoſe ſeas. For 
the uncertainty. we were in of its poſition, and our ſtanding in for 
the Main on the 28th of May, in order to ſecure a ſufficient eaſt- 
ing, when we were indeed extremely near it, coſt us the lives of 
between ſeventy and eighty of our men, by our longer continuance 
at ſea; From which fatal accident we might have been exempted, 
had we been furniſhed with ſuch an account of its nnn. * 
could fully have depended on. 1 
The Ifland of Juan Fernandes lies in the knkude « . 40 
South, and is a hundred and ten leagues diſtant from the Continent 
of Chili. It is faid to have received its name from a Spaniard, who 
formerly: procured a grant of it, and reſided there ſome time; with | 
a view of ſettling it, but afterwards. abandoned it. On approach- 
ing it on its eaſt ſide, it appears, as repreſented in the annexed: Plate, 
where (A) is a ſmall Ifland, called Goat and, to the 8. W. af it; 
(B) a rock, called Manley tey, almoſt contiguous to it; (O) is the 
Felt boy. 6 where we moored, and which, = 
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will be. obſerved, is the beſt road for ſhipping, and (E) the Faſt 
bay. The Iſland itfelf is of an irregalar figure, as may be ſeen by 
the very exact plan of it here inſerted ; its greateſt extent being be- 
tween four and five leagues, and its greateſt breadth ſomewhat 
ſhort of two leagues. The only ſafe anchoring at this Iſland is on 
the North fide, where are the three bays mentioned above, but the 
middlemoſt known by the name of Cumberland Bay, is the wideſt 
anti deepeſt, and in all reſpects much the beſt; the other two 
bays, denominated the Eaſt and Weſt bays, are ſcarcely more than 
good landing places, where boats may conveniently put their caſk 
on ſhore: A plan of the N. E. fide of the Iſland, containing theſe 
three: bays; dran by a large ſcale, i hene inſerted, where it ap- 
pears,” that Cumberland Bay is pretty well ſecured to the ſouthward, 


hying only expaſed from the N. by W. to the E. by 8; and as the 
northerly winds ſeldom blow in that climate, and never with any 


violence, the danger from that quarter is not worth attending to. 
To diſtinguith this bay the better at ſea, I have added a very exact 
view of it, which m ans all foture eee 
End it“ la: 

"As the bey llt deſerved, oe Cumberland Bay, iu by far the moſt 
commodious road in the Wand, fo it is adviſcable for all hips to an- 
chor on the weſtern: fide of th bay, within little more than two 
cables length of the beach.” Here they may ride in forty fathom of 
water, and be, in a great meaſure, ſhelkeved from a large heavy 
ſea, which comes rolling in whenever an eaſtern or a weſtern wind 
blows. It is however expedient, in this caſe, to cackle or arm the 
cables with an iron chain, or good rounding, for five or fix fathom 
from the anchor, to ſecute them from being rubbed by the foulneſa 
of the ground. 

I I have before obſerved; that a northerly! wind, Wich ales 
this bay is expoſed, very rarely blow during our ftay here; and as 
it was chen winter, it may be ſoppoſed, in other ſeaſons, to be Jeſs 
frequent.” Indeed, in thoſe feyy inſtances when it was in that quar- 
ter it did not blow with any great forca: „ 
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be owing to the highlands on the ſouthward of the bay, which 
checked its current, and thereby abated its violence; for we had 
reaſon to ſuppoſe, that a few leagues off, it blew with conſiderable 
force, fince it ſometimes drove before it a prodigious ſea, in which 
we rode fore-caſtle: in. But though the northern winds are never to 
be apprehended, yet the ſouthern winds, which generally prevail 
here, frequently blow off the land in violent guſts and ſqualls, 
which however rarely laſt longer than two or three minutes. This 
ſeems to be owing to the obſtruction of the ſouthern gale, by the 
hills in the neighbourhood) of the bay; for the wind being collected 
by this means, at laſt forces its paſſage through the narrow vallies, 
which, like ſo many funnels, both facilitate its eſcape, and increaſe 
its violence. Theſe: frequent and ſudden guſts make it difficult for 
ſhips to work in e . 0 * 1 or to keep a clear hawſe 
when anchored: . 
The northern pen of -ahis INandi is compoſed of high craggy hills, 
many of them inacceſſible, though generally covered with trees. 
The ſoil of this part is looſe and ſhallow, fo that vety large trees on 
the hills ſoon periſh for want of root, and are eaſily overturned; 

which occafioned the unfortunate: death of one of our ſailors, who 
being upon che hills in ſearch of goats, caught hold of a tree upon 
a declivity to aſſiſt him in his aſcent, and this giving way, he im- 
mediately rolled down the chill, and though in his fall he faſtened 
on another tree of conſiderable bulk, yet that too gave way, and he 
fell amongſt the rocks, and was daſhed to pieces. Mr. Brett too met 
with an accident only by reſting his back againſt a tree, near as 
large about as himſelf, which ſtood on a, flope, for the tree giving 
way, he fell to a conſiderable diſtance, though without ne 
23 harm. 

- Ws ſouthern, or rather the S. W. part of the Iſland; as diſtin 
quiſhed in the plan, is widely different from the reſt, being dry, 
ſtony, and deſtitute of trees, but very flat and low, compared: with 
the hills on the northern part. This part of the Iſland is never fre- 
quented by * being | ſurrounded by a ſteep ſhore, and having 

little 
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little or no freſh water; and beſides, it is expoſed to the ſoutherly 
wind, which generally blows here the whole year round, and in the 
winter ſolſtice vety hard. The trees of which the woods on the 
northern ſide of the Iſland are compoſed, are moſt of them aroma- 
ticks, and of many different ſorts: There are none of them of a ſize 
to yield any conſiderable timber, except the myrtle- tees, which are 
the largeſt on the «Iſland, and ſupplied us with all the timber we 
made uſe of; but even theſe would not work to a greater length 
than forty feet. Ehe top of the myrtle- tree is circular, and appears 
as uniform and regular, as if it had been clipped by art; it bears 
on its bark an excreſcence like moſs, which in taſte and ſmell re- 
ſembles garlick, and was uſed by our people inſtead of it. We 
found here too the piemento- tree and likewiſe Me ns, 
nnn in no great plent . 
Our priſoners obſer ved, that the appearance of the hills in ſome 
part of the Iſland teſembled that of the mountains in Chili, where 
the gold is found: S0: that it is not impoſſible but mines might be 
diſcovered here. We obſerved, in ſome places, ſeveral hills of a 
peculiar ſort of red earth, exceeding vermilion in colour, which 
perhaps, on examination, might prove uſeful for many purpoſes. 
Beſides a great number of ;plants of various kinds which are to be 
met with upon the Hand, but hh we were not botaniſts enough 
either to deſcribe; or attend: to, we found there almoſt all the vege- 
tables, vhich are uſually eſteemed to be particularly adapted to the 
cure of thoſe ſcorbutick diſorders, which are contracted by ſalt diet 
and long voyages, For here we had great quantities of water- 
creſſes and purſlain, with excellent wild ſorrel, and a vaſt profuſion 
of turnips and. Sicilian mdiſhes: Theſe two laſt, having ſome reſem- 
blance to each other, were confounded by our people under the ge- 
neral name of turnips. We uſually, preferred the tops of the tur- 
nips to the roots, which were often ſtringy; though ſome of them 
were free from that exception, and remarkably good. Theſe ve- 
getables, with the ſiſu and fleſh we 'fourid' here; and which 1 ſhall 
more particularly deſcribe. hereafter, were not only extremely grate- 
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ful to our palates, aſter the long courſe of ſalt diet which we had 


been, confined to, but were like wiſe of the moſt ſalutary conſequence 
to. our ſick in recovering and invigorating them, and of no mean 


ſervice to us who were well, in deſtroying the-lurking ſeeds of the 
ſcurvy, from which perhaps none of us were totally exempt, and 
in refreſhing and teſtoring us to our wonted' ſtrength and activity. 
Beſides the vegetables I have mentioned of which we made per- 
petual uſe, . we found many acres of groumd covered with outs and 
clover. There were i alfa; ſome ſeui cabbage· ers upon the Iſland, 
as obſer ved before z but asthey generally grew.'on-the-precipices, and 
in dangerous ſituations,” and as it Was neceſſary to cut down a large 
tree for every ſingle cabbage, this wat dainty. e were able 
but rarely to indulge in. beit 43 219 9 e ne 
1 . ren- 
der this place extremely proper for all kinds of vegetation; for if 

the ground be any where: accidentally turned up, it is immediately 
overgrown with turnips and Sicilian radiſhes z and therefore Mr. An 
ſon having with him garden ſecds of all kind and ſtones of dif- 
ferent ſorts of fruits, he, for the better accomniodation: of his c 
trymen who ſhould. hereafter touch here, ſowed both lettices, car- 
rots, and other garden plants, and ſett in the woods a great variety 
of plumb, aprigock, and peach ſtones: And theſe laſt he has been 
informed have ſince thriven to a very cemarkable degree ; for ſore 
Gentlemen, Who in their paſſage from Lima to Ol - Spain 
were taken and brought to Engiana, having procured leave to wifi 
upon Mr. Anſon, to thank him for his generoſity and to 
his priſoners, ſome of hom were their telations, they, in caſual 
diſcourſe with him about his tranſactions in the Sourb-Seas, particn 
larly aſked. him, if he had inot:planted-a-great number of "fruit: 
ſtones on the Iſland of Juan Fernantes, for they told him, their late 
Navigators had diſeoveted there numbers of peach- trees and apri- 
cock- trees, which being fruits before unobſerved in — they 
eee neee. 0 
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And this may in general, ſuffice as to the foil and vegetable pro- 
ductions of this plage; But the fare of- the country, at leaſt of 


the North part of the Iſland, is ſo, extremely fingular, that I cannot 


avoid giving it a particular cpnſideration. J have already taken no- 
tice of the wild, inhoſpitable. air with which .it firſt appeared to us, 
and the gradual improvement of this, uncouth landſkip as we drew 
nearer, till we were, at laſt captivated by, the: numerous beauties we 
diſcovered on the hore. And 1 muſt. now add, that we found, 
during the time of out reſidence there, that the inland parts of the 
Iſland did no ways fall ſhort of the ſanguine prepoſſeſſions which we 
firſt entertained in their favouvn. 

For the woods which covered moſt, of the ſtes peſt hills, were 
free from all buſhes and under wood, and afforded an eaſy paſſage 
through every part of them z and. the irregularities of the hills and 
precipices, in the northern part of the Iſland, neceflarily traced out 
by their various combinations, a great number of romantic vallics; 
moſt of which had a ſtream of the. cleareſt, water running through 
them, that tumbled in eaſcades from rock to rock, as the bottom 
of the valley, by the courſe. of the neighbouring, hills, was at any 
time broken into a ſudden ſharp deſcent : Some particular ſpots oc- 


curred in theſe vallies, where the ſhade and fragrance of the conti- 


guous woods, the loftineſs of the oyerhapging rocks, and the tran- 
fparency and frequent, falls. of the neighbouring ſtreams, preſented 
ſcenes of ſuch elegance and dignity, as would: perhaps with dif- 
ficulty be rivalled in any other part of the globe. It is in this 
place, perhaps, that the ſimple productions of unaſſiſted nature 
may be ſaid to excel all the fictitious deſeriptions of the moſt ani- 
mated imagination. 1 Hall finiſh this article with a ſhort account 
of; that ſpot where the Commodore pitched. his tent, and which he 
made choice of for his own reſidence, though I deſpair of con- 
veying an adequate idea of its beauty. This piece of ground which 
he choſe. was a {mall lawn,; that lay on a little aſcent, at the diſtance 
of about balf a mile from the ſea. In the front of his tent there 
was a 4 large avenue cut through the woods to the ſea· ſide, which 
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lloping to the water with a gentle deſcent, opened a proſpect of the 
bay and the ſhips at anchor. This lawn was ſcreened behind by a 
tall wood of myrtle ſweeping round it, in the form of a theatre, 
the ground on which the wood ſtood, riſing with a much ſharper 
aſcent than the lawn'itſelf, though not ſo much, but that the hills 
and precipices within land towered up conſiderably above the tops 
of the trees, and added to the grandeur of the view. There were, 
beſides, two ſtreams of chryſtal water, which ran on the right 
and left of the tent, within an hundred yards diſtance, and were 
ſhaded by the trees which ſkirted the lawn on either fide, and 
compleated the ſymmetry of the whole. Some faint conceptions of 
the elegance of this ſituation may perhaps be better deduced from 
the draught of it, inſerted in the adjoining plate. 


It remains now only that we ſpeak of the animals and provifions 
which we met with at this place. Former writers have related, 
that this Iſland abounded with vaſt numbers of goats, and their ac- 
counts are not to be queſtioned, this place being the uſual haunt of 
the buccaneers and privateers, who formerly frequented thoſe ſeas, 
And there are two inſtances; one of a Muſquito Indian, and the 
other of Alexander Selkirk a Scotchman, who were left by their re- 
ſpective ſhips, and lived alone upon this Iſland for ſome years, and 
conſequently were no ftrangers to its produce. Selkirk, who was 
the laſt, after a ſtay of between four and five years, was taken off 
the place by the Duke and Ducheſs Privateers of Briſſol, as may be 
ſeen at large in the journal of their voyage: His manner of life, 
during his ſolitude, was in moſt particulars very remarkable; but 
there is one circumſtance he relates, Which was ſo ſtrangely verified 
by our own obſervation, that I cannot help reciting it. He tells 
us, amongſt other things, as he often caught more goats than he 
wanted, he ſometimes marked their ears and let them go. 'This 
was about thirty-two years before our arrival at the Iſland. Now it 
happened, that the firſt goat that was killed by our people at their 
landing had his ears ſlit, whence we concluded, that he had doubt- 
leſs been formerly under the power of Selkirk. © This was indeed an 
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animal of a moſt venerable aſpect, dignified with an exceeding ma- 
jeſtic beard, and with many other ſymptoms of antiquity. During 
our ſtay on the Iſland, we met with others marked in the ſame 
manner, all the males being diſtinguiſhed by an exuberance of 
beard, and every other characteriſtick of extreme age. 
But the great numbers of goats, which former writers deſcribed to 
have been found upon this Iſland, are at preſent very much dimi- 
niſhed: For the Spanzards being informed of the advantages which 
the buccaneers and privateers drew from the proviſions which goats- 
fleſh here furniſhed them with, they have endeavoured to extir- 
pate the breed, thereby to deprive their enemies of this relief, For 
this purpoſe, they have put on ſhore great numbers of large dogs, 
who have encreaſed apace, and have deſtroyed all the goats in the 
acceſſible part of the country ; ſo that there now remain only a few 
amongſt the craggs and precipices, where the dogs cannot follow 
them, Theſe are divided into ſeparate herds of twenty or thirty 
each, which inhabit diſtinct faſtneſſes, and never mingle with each 
other : By this means we found it extremely difficult to kill them ; 
and yet we were fo deſirous of their fleſh, which we all agreed 
much reſembled veniſon, that we got knowledge, I believe, of all 
their herds, and it was conceived, by comparing their numbers to- 
gether, that they ſcarcely exceeded two hundred upon the whole 
Iſland. I remember we had once an opportunity of obſerving a 
remarkable diſpute betwixt a herd of theſe animals and a number 
of dogs ; for going in our boat into the eaſtern bay, we ſaw ſome 
dogs running very eagerly upon the foot, and being willing to diſ- 
cover what game they were after, we lay upon our oars ſome time 
to view them, and at laſt we ſaw them take to a hill, and looking a 
little further, we obſerved upon the ridge of it an herd of goats, 
which ſeemed drawn up for their reception; there was a very nar- 
row path ſkirted on each fide by precipices, on which the Maſter 
of the herd poſted himſelf fronting the enemy, the reſt of the 
goats being all behind him, where the ground was more open : As 
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this ſpot was inacceſſible by any other path, excepting where this 
champion had placed himſelf, the dogs, though they ran up-hill 
with great alacrity, yet when they came within about twenty 
yards of him, durſt not encounter him, (for he would infallibly have 
driven them down the precipice) but gave over the chace, and 
quietly laid themſelves down, panting at a great rate. 

The dogs, who, as I have mentioned, are maſters of all the ac- 
ceſſible parts of the Iſland, are of various kinds, but ſome of them 
very large, and are multiplied to a prodigious degree. They ſome- 
times came down to our habitations at night, and ſtole our proviſi- 
on; and once or twice they ſet upon fingle perſons, but aſſiſtance 
being at hand, they were driven off without doing any miſchief. 
As at preſent it is rare for goats to fall in their way, we conceived 
that they lived principally upon young ſeals ; and indeed ſome of 
our people had the curioſity to kill dogs ſometimes and dreſs them, 
and they ſeemed to agree that they had a fiſhy taſte, 

Goats-fleſh, as I have mentioned, being ſcarce, we rarely being 
able to kill above one a day ; and our people growing tired of fiſh, 
(which, as J ſhall hereafter obſerve, abounds at this place) they at 
laſt condeſcended to eat ſeals, which by degrees they came to re- 
liſh, and called it lamb. The ſeal, numbers of which haunt this 
Iſland, hath been ſo often deſcribed by former writers, that it is un- 
neceſſary to ſay any thing particular about them in this place. But 
there is another amphibious creature to be met with here, called a 
ſea-lyon, that bears ſome reſemblance to a ſeal, though it is much 
larger. This too we eat under the denomination of beef; and as it 
is ſo extraordinary an animal, I conceive, it well merits a particular 
annotation. They are in ſize, when arrived at their full growth, 
from twelve to twenty feet in length, and from eight to fifteen in 
circumference : They are extremely fat, ſo that after having cut thro” 
the ſkin, which is about an inch in thickneſs, there is at leaſt a foot 
of fat before you can come at either lean or bones; and we expe- 


rienced more than once, that the fat of ſome of the largeſt afforded 
| us 
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us a butt of oil. They are likewiſe very full of blood, for if they 
are deeply wounded in a dozen places, there will inſtantly guſh out 
as many fountains of blood, ſpouting to a conſiderable diſtance ; 
and to try what quantity of blood they contained, we ſhot one firſt, 
and then cut its throat, and meaſuring the blood that came from 


him, we found, that beſides what remained in the veſſels, which 


ta be ſure was conſiderable, we got at leaſt two hogſheads. Their 
ikins are covered with ſhort hair of a light dun colour, but their 
tails, and their fins, which ſerve them for feet on ſhore, are almoſt 
black ; their fins or feet are divided at the ends like fingers, the 
web which joins them not reaching to the extremities, and each of 
theſe extremities is furniſhed with a nail. They have a diſtant re- 
ſemblance to an overgrown ſeal, though in ſome particulars there is 
a manifeſt difference, eſpecially in the males, who have a large 
ſnout or trunk hanging down five or ſix inches below the end of the 
upper jaw ; this particular the females have not, and this renders the 
countenance of the male and female eaſy to be diſtinguiſhed from 
each other, and beſides, the males are of a much larger ſize. The 
form and appearance both of the male and female are very exactly 
repreſented in the annexed plate, only the diſproportion of their 
ſize is not uſually ſo great as is there exhibited, for the male was 
drawn from the life, after the largeſt of theſe animals, which was 
found upon the Iſland : He was the maſter of the flock, and from 
his driving off the other males, and keeping a great number of fe- 
males to himſelf, he was by the ſeamen ludicrouſly ſtiled the 
Baſhaw. Theſe animals divide their time equally between the land 
and ſea, continuing at fea all the ſummer, and coming on ſhore at 
the ſetting in of the winter, where they reſide during that whole 
ſeaſon. In this interval they engender and bring forth their young, 
and have generally two at a birth; theſe they ſuckle with their 
milk, they being at firſt about the ſize of a full-grown ſeal. Du- 
ring the time of theſe animals continuance on ſhore, they feed on 
the graſs and verdure which grows near the bank of the freſh-wa- 
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ter ſtreams; and, when not employed in feeding, ſleep in herds in 
the moſt miry places they can find out. As they ſeem to be of a 
very lethargic diſpoſition, and not eafily awakened, each herd was 
obſerved to place ſome of their males at a diſtance in the nature of 
ſentinels, who never failed to alarm them, whenever our men at- 
tempted to moleſt, or even to approach them ; and they were very 
capable of alarming, even at a conſiderable diſtance, for the noiſe 
they make is very loud and of different kinds, ſometimes grunting 
like hogs, and at other times ſnorting like horſes in full vigour, 
They often, eſpecially the males, have furious battles with each 
other, principally about their females ; and we were one day ex- 
tremely ſurprized by the fight of two animals, which at firſt ap- 
peared different from all we had ever obſerved, but, on a nearer 
approach, they proved to be two ſea-lions, who had been goring 
each other with their teeth, and were covered over with blood : 
And the Baſhaw before-mentioned, who generally lay ſurrounded 
with a ſeraglio of females, which no other male dared to ap- 
proach, had not acquired that envied pre-eminence without many 
bloody conteſts, of which the marks ſtill remained in the nume- 
rous {cars which were viſible in every part of his body. We killed 
many of them for food, particularly for their hearts and tongues, 
which we eſteemed exceeding good eating, and preferable even to 
thoſe of bullocks: And in general there was no difficulty in 
killing them, for they were incapable either of eſcaping or re- 
fiſting, their motion being the moſt unweildy that can be con- 
ceived, their blubber, all the time they are moving, being agitated 
in large waves under their ikins. However, a ſailor one day being 
careleſſly employed in ſkinning a young ſea- lion, the female, from 
whence he had taken it, came upon him unperceived, and getting 
his head in her mouth, ſhe with her teeth ſcored his ſkull in 
notches in many places, and thereby wounded him ſo deſpe- 
rately, that though all poſſible care was taken of him, he died in 
a few days, 

$a thy Theſe 
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Theſe are the principal animals which we found upon the 
Iſland: For we faw but few birds, and thoſe chiefly hawks, 
blackbirds, owls. and humming birds. We ſaw not the Pardela, 
which burrows in the ground, and which former writers have 
mentioned to be found here ; but as we often met with their holes, 
we ſuppoſed that the dogs had deſtroyed them, as they haye al- 
moſt done the cats, which were very numerous in Se/kirk's time, 
but we ſaw not above one or two during our whole ſtay. Howe- 
ver, the rats ſtill keep their ground, and continue here in great 
numbers, and were very troubleſome to us, by infeſting our tents 
nightly. 

But that which furniſhed us with the moſt delicious repaſts at 
this Ifland, remains {till to be deſcribed. This was the fiſh, with 
which the whole bay was moſt plentifully ſtored, and with the 
greateſt variety: For we found here cod of a prodigious fize ; and 
by the report of ſome of our crew, who had been formerly em- 
ployed in the Newfoundland fiſhery, not in leſs plenty than is to be 
met with on the banks of that Iſland, We caught alſo cavallies, 
gropers, large breams, maids, filver fiſh, congers of a peculiar 
kind, and above all, a black fiſh which we moſt eſteemed, called by 
ſome a Chimney ſweeper, in ſhape reſembling a carp. Indeed the 
beach is every where ſo full of rocks and looſe ſtones, that there 
is no poſſibility of haling the Seyne ; but with hooks and lines we 
caught what numbers we pleaſed, fo that a boat with two or three 
lines would return loaded with fiſh in about two or three hours 
time. The only interruption we ever met with, aroſe from great 
quantities of dog-fiſh and large ſharks, which ſometimes attended 
our boats and prevented our ſport. Beſides the fiſh we have 
already mentioned, we found here one delicacy in greater perfec- 
tion, both as to ſize, flavour and quantity, than is perhaps to be 
met with in any other part of the world: This was ſea cra-fith ; they 
generally weighed eight or nine pounds apiece, were of a moſt excel- 
lent taſte, and lay in ſuch abundance near the water's edge, that the 
boat- 
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boat-hooks often ſtruck into them, in putting the boat to and from 
the ſhore. 

Theſe are the moſt material articles relating to the accommoda- 
tions, ſoil, vegetables, animals, and other productions of the Iſland 
of Juan Fernandes: By which it muſt appear, how properly that 
place was adapted for recovering us from the deplorable ſituation to 
which our tedious and unfortunate navigation round Cape Horn had 
reduced us. And having thus given the reader ſome idea of the 
ſite and circumſtances of this place, which was to be our reſidence 
for three months, I ſhall now proceed, in the next chapter, to re- 
late all that occurred to us in that interval, reſuming my narration 
from the 18th day of June, being the day in which the Tryal 
Sloop, having by a ſquall been driven out to ſea three days before, 
came again to her moorings, the day in which we finiſhed the 
ſending our ſick on ſhore, and about eight days after our firſt an- 
choring at this Iſland. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 


The arrival of the Glouceſter and the Anne Pink at the 
Iſland of Juan Fernandes, and the tranſactions at 


that place during this interval. 


HE arrival of the Tryal Sloop at this Iſland, fo ſoon after 
we came there ourſelves, gave us great hopes of being 
ſpeedily joined by the reſt of the ſquadron; and we were 

for ſome days continually looking out, in expectation of their 
coming in ſight. But near a fortnight being elapſed, without any 
of them having appeared, we began to deſpair of ever meeting them 
again; as we knew that had our ſhip continued fo much longer at 
ſea, we ſhould every man of us have periſhed, and the veſſel, oc- 
cupied by dead bodies only, would have been left to the caprice of 
the winds and waves: And this we' had great reaſon to fear was 
the fate of our conſorts, as each hour added to the probability of 
theſe deſponding ſuggeſtions. 

But on the 2 iſt of June, ſome of our people, from an eminence 
on ſhore, diſcerned a ſhip to leeward, with her courſes even with 
the horizon ; and they, at the ſame time, particularly obſerved, that 
ſhe had no fail abroad except her courſes and her main top: fail, 
This circumſtance made them conclude that it was one of our ſqua- 
dron, which had probably ſuffered in her fails and rigging as ſeverely 
as we had done : But they were prevented from forming more de- 
finite conjectures about her; for, after viewing her for a ſhort time, 
the weather grew thick and hazy, and they loſt fight of her. On 
this report, and no ſhip appearing for ſome days, we were all un- 
der the greateſt concern, ſuſpecting that her people were in the ut- 
moſt diſtreſs for want of water, and ſo diminiſhed and weakned by 


ſickneſs, as not to be able to ply up to windward ; ſo that we 
feared, 
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feared that, after having been in fight of the Iſland, her whole 
crew would notwithſtanding periſh at ſea, However, on the 
26th, towards noon, we diſcerned a fail in the North Eaſt quarter, 
which we conceived to be-the very ſame ſhip that had been ſeen be- 
fore, and our conjectures proved true; and about one o'clock ſhe 
approached fo near, that we could diſtinguiſh her to be the Glou- 
ce/ier, As we had no doubt of her being in great diſtreſs, the 
Commodore immediately ordered his boat to her affiſtance, laden 
with freſh water, fiſh and vegetables, which was a very ſeaſonable 
relief to them; for our apprehenſions of their calamities appeared to 
be but too well grounded, as perhaps there never was a crew in a 
more diſtreſſed ſituation. They had already thrown over-board 
two: thirds of their complement, and of thoſe that remained alive, 
ſcarcely any were capable of doing duty, except the officers and 
their ſervants. They had been a conſiderable time at the ſmall 
allowance of a pint of freſh water to each man for twenty-four 
hours, and yet they had fo little left, that, had it not been for 
the ſupply we fent them, they muſt ſoon have died of thirſt. The 
ſhip plied in within three miles of the bay; but, the winds and 
currents being contrary, ſhe could not reach the road. However, 
ſhe continued in the offing the next day, but had no chance of 
coming to an anchor, unleſs the wind and currents ſhifted ; and 
therefore the Commodore repeated his aſſiſtance, ſending to her the 
Tryal's boat. manned with the Centurion's people, and a farther ſup- 
ply of water and other refreſhments. Captain Mitchel, the Cap- 
tain of the Glouceſter, was under a neceſſity of detaining both this 
boat and that ſent the preceding day; for without the help of their 
crews he had no longer ſtrength enough to navigate the ſhip. In this 
tantalizing ſituation the Glouceſier continued for near a fortnight, with- 
out being able to fetch the road, though frequently attempting it, and 
at ſome times bidding very fair for it. On the gth of July, we 
obſerved her ſtretching away to the eaſtward at a conſiderable di- 
ſtance, which we ſuppoſed was with a deſign to get to the ſouth- 
ward of the Iſland; but as we ſoon loſt fight of her, and ſhe did 


not 
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not appear for near a week, we were prodigiouſly concerned, know- 
ing that ſhe muſt be again in extreme diſtreſs for want of water. 

After great impatience about her, we diſcovered her again on the 
' 16th, endeavouring to come round the eaſtern point of the Iſland; 
but the wind, {till blowing directly from the bay, prevented her get- 
ting nearer than within four leagues of the land. On this, Cap- 
tain Mitebel made ſignals of diſtreſs, and our long boat was ſent to 
him with a ſtore of water, and plenty of fiſh, and other refreſh- 
ments. And the long-boat being not to be ſpared, the Cockſwain 
had poſitive orders from the Commodore to return again immediate- 
ly ; but the weather proving ſtormy the next day, and the boat not 
appearing, we much feared ſhe was loft, which would have proved 
an irretrievable misfortune to us all: But, the 43d day after, we were 
relieved from this anxiety, by the joyful ſight of the long-boat's fails 
upon the water; and we ſent the Cutter immediately to her aſ- 
ſiſtance, who towed her along ſide in a few hours. The crew of our 
long boat had taken in fix of the Glouceſter's fick men to bring them 

on ſhore, two of which had died in the boat. And now we learnt 
that the Glouceſter was in a moſt dreadful condition, having ſcarcely 
a man in health on board, except thoſe they received from us; and, 
numbers of their ſick dying daily, we found that, had it not 
been for the laſt ſapply'ſent by our long-boat, both the healthy and 
diſeaſed muſt have all periſhed together for want of water. And 
theſe calamities were the more tertifying, as they appeared to be 
without remedy : For the Glouceſter had already ſpent a month in 
her endeavours to fetch the bay, and ſhe was now no farther ad- 
vanced than at the firſt moment ſhe made the Iſland; on the 
contrary, the people on board her had worn out all their hopes of 
ever ſucceeding in it, by the many experiments they had made of 
its difficulty. Indeed, the ſame day her fituation grew more deſpe- 
rate than ever, for after ſhe had received our laſt ſupply of refreſh- 


ments, we again loſt fight" of her ; fo that we in * deſpaired 
of her ever coming to an anchor. 
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- Thus was this unhappy veſſel bandied about within a few leagues 
of her intended harbour, whilſt the neighbourhood of that place 
and of thoſe circumſtances, which could alone put an end to the 
calamities they laboured under, ſerved only to aggravate their diſ- 
treſs, by torturing. them with a view of the relief it was not in 
their power to reach, But {ſhe was at laſt delivered from this dread- 
ful ſituation, at a time when we leaſt expected it; for after having 
loſt fight of her for ſeveral days, we were pleaſingly ſurptized, on 
the morning of the z d of July, to ſee her open the N. W. point of 
the bay with a flowing fail; when we immediately diſpatched what 
boats we had to her affiſtance, and in an hour's time from our firſt 
perceiving her, ſhe anchored fafe within us in the bay. And now 
we were more particularly convinced of the importance of the aſ- 
fiſtance and refreſhments we ſo often ſent them, and how impoſſi- 
ble it would have, been for a man of them to have ſurvived, had 
we given leſs attention to their wants; for notwithſtanding the wa- 
ter, the greens, and freſh proviſions which we ſupplied them with, 
and the bands we ſent them to navigate the ſhip, by which the fa- 
tigue of their on people was diminiſhed, their ſick relieved, and 
the mortality abated; notwithſtanding this indulgent care of the 
Commodore, they yet buried three fourths of their crew, and a 
very ſmall proportion of the remainder were capable of aſſiſting in 
the duty of the ſhip... On their coming to an anchor, our firſt care 
was to aſſiſt them in mooring, and our next to ſend the fick on 
ſhore : Theſe were now reduced by deaths to leſs than fourſcore, 
of which we expected to loſe the greateſt part; but whether it was, 


that thoſe fartheſt advanced in the diſtemper were all dead, or that 
the greens and freſh provifions we had ſent on board had prepared 
thoſe which remained for a more ſpeedy recovery, it happened con- 
trary to our expectations, that their ſick were in general relieved and 
reſtored to their ftrength, in a much ſhocter time than our own had 


been when we firſt came to the W 1 few of them died 
an ſhore. 


I have 
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I have thus given an account of the principal events, relating to 


the arrival of the Ghuceſter, in one continued narration : I ſhall 
only add, that we never were joined by any other of our ſhips, ex- 


cept our Victualler, the Auna Pink, who came in about the middle 
of Auguſt, and whoſe hiſtory I ſhall more particularly relate hereaf- 
ter. And I ſhall now return to the account of our own tranſac- 
tions on board and on ſhore, during the interval of the Glhuceſſer's 
frequent and ineffectual attempts to reach the Iſland. 

Our next employment, after ſending our ſick on ſhore from the 
Centurion, was cleanſing our ſhip and filling our water. The firſt 
of theſe meaſures was indiſpenſibly neceſſary to our future health, 
as the numbers. of ſick, and the unavoidable negligence arifing from 
our deplorable fituation at fea, had rendered the decks moſt intole- 
rably loathſome. And the filling our water was a caution that ap- 
peared not leſs eſſential to our future ſecurity, as we had reaſon to 


apprehend. that accidents might oblige us to quit the Iſland at a 


very ſhort warning; for ſome A which we had diſcovered 
on ſhore upon our firſt landing, gave us grounds to believe, that 
there were Spaniſh cruiſers in theſe ſeas; which had left the Iſland 
but a ſhort time before our arrival, and might poſſibly return there 
again, either for a recruit of water, or in ſearch of us; for as we 
could not doubt, but that the ſole buſineſs they had at ſea was to in- 


tercept us, and we knew that this Iſland was the likelieſt place, in their 


own opinion, to meet with us. The cireumſtances, which gave 
riſe to theſe reflections (in part of which we were not miſtaken, as 
ſhall be obſerved more at large hereaſter) were our finding on ſhore 
ſeveral pieces of earthen jars, made uſe of in thoſe ſeas fot water 
and other liquids, which appeared to be freſh broken: We faw too 


many heaps of aſhes; and near them fiſh-bones and pieces of fiſh, 


beſides whole fiſh ſcattered here and there, which plainly appeared 
to have been but a ſhort time out of the water, as they were but 


juſt beginning to decay. Theſe appearances” were certain indica- 
tions that there had ' been' ſhips at this place but a ſhort time before 
we came there; and as all Span Merchant-men are inſtructed to 
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avoid the Iſland, on account of its being the common rendezvous of 
their enemies, we concluded thoſe who had touched here to be 
ſhips of force; and not knowing that Pizarro was returned to 
Buenos Ayres, and ignorant what ſtrength might have been fitted 
out at Callao, we were under ſome concern for our ſafety, being in 
ſo wretched and enfeebled a condition, that notwithſtanding the 
rank of our ſhip, and the ſixty guns ſhe carried on board, which 
would only have aggravated our diſhonour, there was ſcarcely a pri- 
vateer ſent to ſea, that was not an over-match for us. However, 
our fears on this head proved imaginary, and we were not expoſed 
to the difgrace, which might have been expected to have befallen 
us, had we been neceſſitated (as we muſt have been, had the ene- 

my appeared) to * our en ſhip with no more than 
hands. 

Whilſt the! 3 our ſhip and the filling our water went 
on, we ſet up a large copper-o ven on ſhore near the ſick tents, in 
which we baked bread every day for the ſhip's company, being ex- 
tremely deſirous of recovering our ſick as ſoon as poſſible, and con- 
ceiving that new bread added to their greens and freſh fiſh, might 
prove a powerful article in their relief. Indeed we had all imagi- 
nable reaſon to endeavour at the augmenting our preſent ſtrength, . 
as every little accident, which to a full crew would be inſignificant, 
was extremely alarming in our preſent helpleſs ſituation : Of this, we 
had a troubleſome inſtance on the zoth of June; for at five in the 
morning, we were aſtoniſhed by a violent guſt of wind directly off 
ſhore, which inſtantly parted our ſmall bower cable about ten fa- 
thom from the ring of the anchor: The ſhip at once ſwung off to 
the beſt bower, which happily ſtood the violence of the jerk, and 
brought us up with two cables an end in eighty fathom. At this 
time we had not above a dozen ſeamen in the ſhip, and we were 
apprehenſive, if the ſquall continued, that we ſhould be driven to 
ſea in this wretched condition. However, we ſent the boat on 
ſhore, to bring off all that were capable of acting; and the wind, 
ſoon * of its fury, gave us an opportunity of receiving the boat 

back 
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back again with a reinforcement. With this additional ſtrength we 
immediately went to work, to heave in what remained of the cable, 
which we ſuſpected had received ſome damage from the foulneſs of 
the ground before it parted ; and agreeable to our conjecture, we 
found that ſeven fathom and a half of the outer end had been rubbed, 
and rendered unſerviceable. In the afternoon, we bent the cable to 
the ſpare anchor, and got it over the ſhip's fide } and the next 
morning, July 1, being favoured with the wind in gentle breezes, 
we warped the ſhip in again, and let go the anchor in one fa- 
thom; the eaſtermoſt point now bearing from us E. 2 8; the 
weſtermoſt N. W. by W; and the bay as before, 8. S. W; a fitua- 
tion, in which we emailed ſecure for the future. But we were 
much concerned for the loſs of our anchor, and ſwept frequently 
for it, in hopes to have recovered it ; but the buoy having ſank at 
the very inſtant that the cable parted, we were never able to find it. 

And now as we advanced in July, ſome of our men being tole- 
rably recovered, the ftrongeſt of them were employed in cutting 
down trees, and ſplitting them into billets; while others, who were 
too weak for this employ, undertook to carry the billets by one at a 
time to the water-ſide : This they performed, ſome of them with 


the help of crutches, and others ſupported by a ſingle ſtick. We 


next ſent the forge on ſhore, and employed our ſmiths, who were 
but juſt capable of working, in mending our chain-plates, and our 


other broken and decayed iron work. We began too the repairs of 


our rigging ; but as we had not a ſufficient quantity of junk to make 
ſpun-yarn, we deferred the general over-hale, in hopes of the 
daily arrival of the Gloucefler, who we knew had a great quantity 
of junk on board. However, that we might make as great diſ- 
patch as poſſible in our refitting, we ſet up a large tent on the 
beach for the ſail- makers; and they were immediately employed in 
repairing our old fails, and making us new ones. 

Theſe occupations, with our cleanſing and watering the ſhip, 


(which was by this time pretty well compleated) the attendance on- 
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our fick, and the frequent relief ſent to the Glouceſter, were the 
principal tranſactions of our infirm crew, till the arrival of the 
Glouce/ter at an anchor in the bay. And then Captain Mitebel 
waiting on the Commodore, informed him, that he had been forced 
by the winds, in his laſt abſence, as far as the ſmall Iſland called 
Maſa- Fuero, lying about twenty-two leagues to the weſtward of Juan 
Fernandes; and that he endeavoured to ſend his boat on ſhore at this 
place for water, of which he could obſerve ſeveral ſtreams, but 
the wind blew ſo ſtrong upon the ſhore, and occaſioned ſuch a ſurf, 
that it was impoſſible for the boat to land; though the attempt was 
not altogether uſeleſs, as they returned with a boat-load of fiſh. 
This Iſland had been repreſented by former Navigators as a barren 
rock; but Captain Mitebel aſſured the Commodore, that it was al- 
moſt every where covered with trees and verdure, and was near 
four miles in length; and added, that it appeared to him far from 
impoſſible, but ſame ſmall bay might be found on it, which might 
afford ſufficient, ſhelter for any ſhip deſirous of refreſhing there. 

As four ſhips of our ſquadron were miſſing, this deſcription of the 
Iſland of Maſa-Fuero gave riſe to a conjecture, that ſome of them 
might poſſibly have fallen in with that Iſland, and have miſtaken it 
for the true place of our rendezvous; and this. fuſpicion was the. 
more plauſible, as we had no. draught of either Iſland that could 
be relied on. In conſequence of this reaſoning, Mr. Anſon deter- 
mined to ſend the Tryal Sloop thither, as ſoon. as. ſhe could be fit- 
ted for the ſea, in order to examine all its bays and creeks, that we 
might be ſatisfied whether, any of our miſſing ſhips. were there or 
not. For this purpoſe, ſome, of our beſt hands were ſent on board 
the Tryal the next morning, to overhale and fix her rigging ; and 
our long boat was employed in compleating her water; and whate- 
ver ſtores and neceſſaries ſhe wanted, were immediately ſupplied, 


either from the Centurion or the Glaucęſter. But it was the 4th of 


Auguſt before the Tryal was in readineſs to fail, when having weighed, 
it ſoon after fell calm, and the tide ſet her very near the eaſtern ſhore ; 
Captain 
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Captain Saunders hung out lights, and fired ſeveral guns to acquaint 
us with his danger; upon which all the boats were ſent to his re- 
lief, who towed the Sloop into the bay; where the anchored until the 
next morning, and then weigntng again, proceeded on her cruize 
with a fair breeze. 

And now after the Gloncefter's arrival, we were employed in 
earneſt in examining and repairing our rigging ; but in the ſtripping 
our foremaſt, we were alarmed by diſcovering it was ſprung juſt 
above the partners of the upper deck. The ſpring was two inches 
in depth, and twelve in circumference ; but the Carpenters inſpect- 
ing it gave it as their opinion, that fiſhing it with two leaves of an 
anchor ſtock, would render it as ſecure as ever. But our greateſt 
difficulty in refitting was the want of cordage and canvas ; for tho' 
we had taken to ſea much greater quantities of both, than had ever 
been done before, yet the continued bad weather we met with, had 
occaſioned ſuch a conſumption of theſe” ſtores, that we were driven 
to great ſtraits: For after working up all our junk and old 
ſhrouds, to make twice- laid cordage, we were at laſt obliged to un- 
lay a cable to work into running rigging. And with all the can- 
vas, and remnants of old fails that could be muſtered, we could 
only make up one compleat ſuit. 

Towards the middle of Auguſt our men being indifferently reco- 
vered, they were permitted to quit their fick tents, and to build ſe- 
parate huts for themſelves, as it was imagined, that by living apart, 
they would be much cleanlier, and conſequently likely to recover 
their ſtrength the ſooner ; but at the ſame time particular orders were 
given, that on the firing of a gun from the ſhip, they ſhould in- 
ſtantly repair to the water-fide. Their employment on ſhore was 
now either the procuring of refreſhments, the cutting of wood, 
or the making of oil from the blubber of the ſea-lions. This oil 
ferved us for ſeveral uſes, as burning in lamps, or mixing with pitch 
to pay the ſhips ſides, or, when mixed with wood-aſhes, to ſupply 
the uſe of tallow, of which we had none left, to give the ſhip 
boot-hoſe tops, Some of the men too were occupied in falting of cod; 

for 
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for there being two Newfoundland fiſhermen in the Centurion, the 
Commodore made uſe of them in laying in a conſiderable quantity 
of ſalted cod for a ſea-ſtore; but very little of it was made uſe of, 
as it was afterwards. thought to be as productive of the ſcurvy, as 
any other kind of falt proviſions. 

I have before-mentioned; that we had a copper- oven on ſhore to 
bake bread for the ſick ; but it happened that the greateſt part of 
the flower, for the uſe of the ſquadron, was embarked on board our 
Victualler the Auna Pink : And I ſhould have mentioned, that the 
Tryal Sloop, at her arrival, had informed us, that on the gth of 
May ſhe had fallen in with our Victualler, not far diſtant from the 
Continent of Chili; and had kept company with her for four days, 
when they were parted in a hard gale of wind. This gave us 
ſome room to hope that ſhe was fafe, and that ſhe might join us; 
but all June and July being paſt without any news of her, we ſuſ- 
pected ſhe was loſt ; and at the end of July the Commodore or- 
dered all the ſhips to a ſhort allowance of bread. And it was not 
in our bread only, that we feared a deficiency ; for ſince our arrival 
at this Iſland, we diſcovered that our former Purſer had neglected to 
take on board large quantities of ſeveral kinds of proviſions, which 
the Commodore had expreſſly ordered him to receive; ſo that the 
ſuppoſed loſs of our Victualler, was on all accounts a mortifying 
conſideration, However, on Sunday, the 16th of Auguſt, about 
noon, we eſpied a fail in the northern quarter, and a gun was im- 
mediately fired from the Centurion, to call off the people from ſhore ; 
who readily obeyed the ſummons, and repaired to the beach, where 
the boats waited to carry them on board, And now being prepared 
for the reception of this ſhip in view, whether friend or enemy, we 
had various ſpeculations about her; at firſt, many imagined it to be 
the 7. ryal Sloop returned from her cruize ; but as ſhe drew nearer 
this opinion was confuted, by obſerving ſhe was a veſſel with three 
maſts; and then other conjectures were eagerly canvaſſed, ſome 
judging it to be the Severn, others the Pearl, and ſeveral affirm- 
ing chat it did not belong to our ſquadron: But about three in the 

afternoon 
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affernoon our diſputes u ere ended, by an unanimous perſuaſion that 
it was our Victualler the Anna Pink, This ſhip, though, like the 

Glauceſter, ſhe had fallen in to the northward of the Ifland, had 

yet the good fortune to come to an anchor in the bay, at five in 

the afternoon. Her arrival gave us all the ſincereſt joy; for each 

ſhip's company was now reſtored to-their full allowance of bread, 

and we were now freed. from the apprehenſions of. our proviſions 
falling ſhort, before we could reach ſome amicable port ; a calami- f 
ty, which in theſe ſeas is of all others the moſt irretrievable. This | 
was the laſt ſhip that joined us; and the dangers ſhe encountered, : 
and the good fortune which ſhe afterwards met with; being matters 1 
worthy of a ſeparate narration, I ſhall refer them, together with a 1 


ſhort account of the other ſhips of the ſquadron, to the enſuing 
chapter. 
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A ſhort narrative of what befel the Anna Pink before 
ſhe joined us, with an account of the loſs of the 
Wager, and of the putting back of the Severn and 
Pearl, the two remaining ſhips of the ſquadron. 


N the firſt appearance of the Anna Pink, it ſeemed won- 
derful to us how the crew of a veſſel, which came to this 
rendezvous two months after us, ſhould be capable of 

working their ſhip in the manner they did, with ſo little appearance 
of debility and diſtreſs : But this difficulty was ſoon ſolved when ſhe 
came to an anchor; for we then found that they had been in har- 
bour ſince the middle of May, which was near a month before we 
arrived at Juan Fernandes : So that their ſufferings (the riſque they 
had run of ſhipwreck only excepted) were greatly ſhort of what 
had been undergone by the reſt of the ſquadron. It ſeems, on the 
16th of May, they fell in with the land, which was then but four 
leagues diſtant, in the latitude of 45: 15 South, On the firſt 
ſight of it they wore ſhip and ſtood to the ſouthward, but their fore- 
topſail ſplitting, and the wind being W.S. W, they drove towards 
the ſhore; and the Captain at laſt, either unable to clear the land, 
or as others ſay, reſolved to keep the ſea no longer, ſteered for the 
coaſt, with a view of diſcovering ſome ſhelter amongſt the many 
Iſlands which then appeared in ſight : And about four hours after 
the firſt view of the land, the Pinꝶ had the good fortune to come to 
an anchor, to the eaſtward of the Iſland of Inchin; but as they did 
not run ſufficiently near to the Eaſt-ſhore of that Iſland, and had 
not hands to veer away the cable briſkly, they were ſoon driven to 
the eaſtward, deepning their water from twenty-five fathom to thirty- 
five, and till continuing to drive, they, the next day, the 17th of 

May, 
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May, let go their ſheet anchor ; which though it brought them up 
for a ſhort time, yet, on the 18th, they drove again, till they came 
into ſixty-five fathom water, and were now within a mile of the 
land, and expected to be forced on ſhore every moment, in a 
place where the coaſt was very high and ſteep to, that there was 
not the leaſt proſpect of ſaving the ſhip or cargo; and their boats 
being very leaky, and there being no appearance of a landing-place, 
the whole crew, conſiſting of fixteen men and boys, gave themſelves 
over for loſt, for they apprehended, that if any of them by ſome 
extraordinary chance ſhould get on ſhore, they would, in all pro- 
bability, be maſſacred by the Savages on the coaſt : For theſe, know- 
ing no other Europeans but Spanzards, it might be expected they 
would treat all ſtrangers with the ſame cruelty Which they had ſo 
often and fo ſignally exerted againſt their SSpaniſh neighbours. Un- 
der theſe terrifying circumſtances the Pin drove nearer and nearer 
to the rocks which formed the ſhore ; but at laſt, when the crew 
expected each inſtant to ſtrike, they perceived a ſmall opening in 
the land, which raiſed their hopes; and immediately cutting away 
their two anchors, they ſteered for it, and found it to be a ſmall 
channel betwixt an Ifland and the Main, which led them into a 


moſt excellent harbour, which, for its ſecurity againſt all winds and. 


ſwells, and the ſmoothneſs of its waters, may perhaps compare with 
any in the known world. And this place being ſcarcely two miles 
diſtant from the ſpot where they deemed their deſtruction inevita- 
ble, the horrors of ſhipwreck and of immediate death, which had 
ſo long, and ſo ſtrongly poſſeſſed them, vaniſhed almoſt inſtantane- 
ouſly, and gave place to the more joyous ideas of ſecurity, repoſe, 
and refreſhment. © 

In this harbour, difcovered in this almoſt miraculous manner, the 
Pink came to an anchor in twenty-five fathom water, with only a 
hawſer, and a ſmall anchor of about three hundred weight: And 
here ſhe continued for near two months, refreſhing her people, who 
were many of them ill of the ſcurvy, but were ſoon reſtored to 
perfect health by the freſh proviſions, of which they procured good 
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ſtore, and the excellent water with which the adjacent ſhore 
abounded. But as this place may prove of the greateſt importance 
to future Navigators, who may be forced upon this coaſt by the 
weſterly winds, which are almoſt perpetual in that part of the 
world, I ſhall, before I enter into any farther particulars of the ad- 
ventures of the Pink, give the beſt account I could collect of this 
Port, its ſituation, conveniencies and productions. 

To facilitate the knowledge of this place to thoſe who may here- 
after be defirous of making uſe of it, there is annexed a plan both 
| of the harbour itſelf, and of the large bay before it, thro' which 
| the Pink drove. This plan is not perhaps in all reſpects fo accu- 
| rate as .might be wiſhed, it being compoſed from the memoran- 

dums and rude ſketches of the Maſter and Surgeon, who were not, 
I preſume, the ableſt draughts-men. But as the principal parts were 
laid down by their eſtimated diſtances from each other, in which 
kind of eſtimations it is well known the greateſt part of failors are 
very dextrous, I ſuppoſe the errors are not very confiderable. Its la- 
titude, which is indeed an important point, is not well aſcertained, 
the Pink having no obſervation either the day before ſhe came here, 
or within a day of her leaving it: But it is ſuppoſed that it is not 
very diſtant from 45 30 South, and the large extent of the bay be- 
fore the harbour renders this uncertainty the leſs material, The 
Iſland of Inchin lying before the bay is ſuppoſed to be one of the 
Iflands of Chonos, which are mentioned in the Spaniſb accounts, as 
ſpreading all along that coaſt ; and are ſaid by them to be inhabi- 
ted by a barbarous people, famous for their hatred of the Spaniards, 
and for their cruelties to ſuch of that Nation as have fallen into their 
hands : And it is poſſible too that the land, near which the harbour 
itſelf lies, may be another of thoſe Iſlands, and that the Continent 
may be conſiderably farther to the eaſtward, The depths of water 
in the different parts of the Port, and the channels by which it com- 
municates with the bay, are ſufficiently marked in the plan. But it 
muſt be remembred, that there are two coves in it where ſhips may 
conveniently heave down, the water being conſtantly ſmooth : And 
there 
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there are ſeveral fine runs of excellent freſh water, which fall into 
the harbour, and ſome of them ſo luckily fituated, that the caſks 
may be filled in the long- boat with an hoſe: The moſt remarkable 
of theſe runs is the ſtream marked in the N. E. part of the Port. 
This is a freſh water river, and here the Pzn#'s people got ſome 
few mullets of an excellent flavour ; and they were perſuaded that, 
in a proper ſeaſon (it being winter when they were there) it abound- 
ed with fiſh. The principal refreſhments they met with in this 
port were greens, as wild celery, nettle-tops, &c. (which after fo 
long a continuance at ſea they devoured with great eagerneſs) ſhel- 
fiſh, as cockles and muſcles of an extraordinary ſize, and extreme- 
ly delicious; and good ſtore of geeſe, ſhags, and penguins. The 
climate, though it was the depth of winter, was not remarkably 
rigorous ; nor the trees, and the face of the country deſtitute of 
verdure ;z and doubtleſs in the ſummer many other ſpecies of freſh 
proviſion, beſides theſe here enumerated, might be found there. 
And notwithftanding the tales of the Spaniſb Hiſtorians, in relation 
to the violence and barbarity of the inhabitants, it doth not appear 
thar their numbers are ſufficient to give the leaſt jealouſy to any ſhip 
of ordinary force, or that their diſpoſition is by any means ſo miſ- 
chievous or mercileſs as hath hitherto been repreſented : And beſides 
all theſe advantages, it is fo far removed from the Spaniſh frontier, 
and fo little known to the Spaniards themſelves, that there is reaſon 
to ſuppoſe, that with proper precautions a ſhip might continue here 
undiſcovered for a long time. It is alſo a place of great defence; 
for by poſſeſſing the Iſland that cloſes up the harbour, and which 
is acceſſible in very few places, a ſmall force might defend this 


Port againit all the ſtrength the Spaniards could muſter in that part 


of the world; for this Hand towards the harbour is ſteep to, and 
has fix fathom water cloſe to the ſhore, ſo that the Pink anchored 
within forty yards of it: Whence it is obvious how impoſlible it 
would prove, either to board or to cut out any veſſel protected by 
a force poſted on ſhore within piſtol-ſhot, and where thoſe who 
were thus poſted could not themſelves * attacked. All theſe cir- 
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eumſtances ſeem. to render this place worthy of a more accurate ex- 
amination z and it is to be hoped, that the important uſes which this 
rude account of it ſeems to ſuggeſt, may hereafter recommend it 
to the conſideration of the Public, and to the attention of thoſe 
who are more nnn entruſted with the conduct of our naval 
affairs. 

Alfter this deſcription af the place where the Pink lay for two 
months, it may be expected that I ſhould relate the diſcoveries made 
by the. crew. on the adjacent coaſt, and the principal incidents du- 
ring their ſtay there: But here I muſt obſerve, that, being only a few 
in number, they did not dare to detach any of their people on diſ- 
tant diſcoveries; for they were perpetually terrified with the appre- 
henſion that they ſhould be attacked either by the Spaniards or the 
Indians; ſo that their excurſions were generally confined to that 
tract of land which ſurrounded the Port, and where they were ne- 
ver, out of view of the ſhip. But even had they at firſt known 
how little foundation there was for theſe fears, yet the country in 
the neighbourhood was ſo grown up with wood, and traverſed with 
mountains, that it appeared impracticable to penetrate it: So that 
no account of the inland parts could be expected from them. In- 
deed they were able to diſprove the relations given by Spaniſh 
writers, who had repreſented this coaſt as inhabited by a fierce and 
powerful people: For they were certain that no ſuch inhabitants 
were there to be found, at leaſt during the winter ſeaſon; ſince all 
the time they continued there, they ſaw no more than one Indian 
family, which came into the harbour in a periagua, about a month 
after the arrival of the Pinł, and conſiſted of an Indian near forty 
years old, his wife, and two children, one three years of age, and 
the other Mill at the breaſt. T hey ſeemed to have with them all 
their property, which was a dog, and a cat, a fiſhing- net, a hatchet, 


a knife, a cradle, ſome bark of trees intended for the covering of a 


hut, a reel, ſome worſted, a flint and ſteel, and a few roots of 
a yellow hue and a very diſagreeable taſte, which ſerved them for 
bread. The Maſter of the Pink, as ſoon as he perceived them, 

ſent 
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ſent his yawl, who brought them on board ; and fearing, leaſt they 
might diſcover him if they were permitted to go away, he took, as 
he conceived, proper precautions. for ſecuring them, but without 
any mixture of ill uſage or violence: For in the day-time they were 
permitted to go where they pleaſed about the ſhip, but at night 
were locked up in the fore-caſtle. As they were fed in the ſame 
manner with the reſt of the crew, and were often indulged with 
brandy which they ſeemed greatly to reliſh, it did not at firſt ap- 
pear that they were much diſſatisfied with their ſituation, eſpeci- 
ally as the Maſter took the Indian on ſhore when he went a ſhoot- 
ing, (who always ſeemed extremely delighted when the Maſter killed 
his game) and as all the crew treated them with great humanity : 
But it was ſoon perceived, that though the woman continued eaſy 
and chearful, yet the man grew penfive and reſtleſs at his confine- 
ment. He ſeemed to be a perſon of good natural parts, and tho 
not capable of converſing with the P;r4's people, otherwiſe tha 

by ſigns, was yet very curious and inquiſitive, and ſhowed great 
dexterity in the manner of making himſelf underſtood. In particu- 
lar, ſeeing ſo few people on board ſuch a large ſhip, he let them 


know, that he ſuppoſed they were once more. numerous: And 


to repreſent to them what He imagined was become of their com pa- 
nions, he laid himſelf down on the deck, cloſing his eyes, and 
ſtretching himſelf out motionleſs, to imitate the appearance of a 
dead body. But the ſtrongeſt proof of his ſagacity was the man- 
ner of his getting away; for after being in cuſtody on board the 
Pink eight days, the ſcuttle of the fore- caſtle, where he and his fa- 
mily were locked up every night, happened to be unnailed, and 
the following night being extremely dark and ſtormy, he contrived 
to convey his wife and children through the unnailed ſcuttle, and 
then over the ſhip's fide into the yawl ; and to prevent being pur- 
ſued, he cut away the long-boat and his own periagua, which were 
towing a-ſtern, and immediately rowed aſhore, All this he con- 
ducted with ſo much diligence and ſecrecy, that though there was 
« watch on the quarter-deck with loaded arms, yet he was not diſ- 

covered 
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covered by them, till the noiſe of his oars in the water, after he had 
put off from the ſhip, gave them notice of his eſcape ; and then 
it was too late either to prevent Him or to purſue him; for, their 
boats being all a drift, it was a conſiderable time before they could 
contrive the means of” getting qn ſhore themſelves to ſearch for their 
boats. The. Indian too By this effort, beſides the recovery of his 
liberty, was in ſome ſort revenged' on tlioſe who had confined him, 
both by the perplexity they were involved in from the loſs of their 
boats, and by the terror he threw them into at his departure; for 
on the firſt alarm of the watch, who cried” out, the Indians, the 
whole ſhip was in the utmoſt confuſion, believing themſelves to be 
boarded by a fleet of armed periagua's.. 

Fhe reſolution and ſagacity with which the Indian behaved” up- 
on this occaſion, had it been exerted on a more extenſive object 

than the retrieving the freedom of a ſingle family, might perhaps 
have immortalized the exploit, and have. given him a rank amongſt 
the illuſtrious names of antiquity... Indeed his late Maſters did 
ſo much juſtice to his merit, as to own that it was a moſt gallant 
enterprize; . and that they were grieved they had ever been neceſſita- 
ted, by their attention to tKeir own ſafety, to abridge the liberty of 
a perſon, of whoſe prudence and courage they had now ſuch a 
diſtinguiſhed" proof. And as it was: fuppoſed by ſome. of them 
that he ſtill continued in the woods in the neighbourhood of the 
port, where it was feared he might ſuffer for want of proviſions, 
they eaſily prevailed upon the. Maſter to leave a quantity of ſuch 
food; as they thought would be moſt agreeable to him, in a parti- 
cular part where they imagined he would be likely to find it: And 
there was reaſon to.conje@ure, that this piece of humanity was not 
altogetHer uſeleſs to him; for, on viſiting the place ſometime after, it 
was found that the proviſion was gone, and in a manner that made. 
them conclude it had fallen into his hands. 

X But however, thopgh many of them were fitisfied that this I- 
dian {till continued near them; yet others would needs conclude, 


that he was gone- to the. Iſtind of Clilce, where they feared he 
| would. 
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would alarm the Spaniards, and would ſoon return with a force ſuf- 
ficient to ſurprize the P:nk : And on this occaſion the Maſter of 
the Pink was prevailed on to omit firing the evening gun; for it 
muſt be remembered, (and there is a particular reaſon hereafter for 
attending to this circumſtance) that the Maſter, from an oſtentatious 
imitation of the practice of men of war, had hitherto fired a gun 
every evening at the ſetting of the watch. This he pretended was 
to awe the enemy, if there was any within hearing, and to con- 
vince them that the Pink was always on her guard; but it being 
now repreſented to him, that his great ſecurity was his conceal- 
ment, and that the evening gun might poſſibly diſcover him, and 
ſerve: to guide the enemy to him, he was prevailed on, as has been 
mentioned, to omit it for the future: And his crew being now well 
refreſhed, and their wood and water ſufficiently repleniſhed, he, in 
a few days after the eſcape of the Indian, put to ſea, and had a for- 
tunate paſſage to the rendezvous at the Iſland of Juan Fernandes, 
where he arrived on the 16th of Auguſt, as hath been already men- 
tioned in the preceding chapter. x 

This veſſel, the Anna Pink, was, as J have obſerved, the laſt 
that joined the Commodore at Juan Fernandes. The remaining 
ſhips of the ſquadron were the Szvern, the Pearl, and the Wager 
ſtore-ſhip : The Severn and Pearl parted company with the ſqua- 
dron off Cape Noir, and, as we afterwards learnt, put back to the 
Brazils : So that of all the ſhips which came into the South-Seas, 
the Mager, Captain Cheap, was the only one that was miſſing. 
This ſhip had on board ſome field-pieces mounted for land ſervice, 
together with ſome coehorn mortars, and ſeveral kinds of artillery, 
ſtores and tools, intended for the operations on ſhore: And there- 
fore, as the enterprize on Baldjvia had been reſolved on for the firſt 
undertaking of the ſquadron, Captain Cheap was extremely ſolici- 
tous that theſe materials, which were in his cuſtody, might be ready 
before Baldivia ; that if the ſquadron ſhould poſſibly rendezvous 
there, (as he know not the condition they were then reduced to) no 
delay nor diſappointment. might be imputed to him. 
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But whilſt the Wager, with theſe views, was making the beft 
of her way to her firſt rendezvous oft the Iſland of Socoro, whence 
(as there was little probability of meeting any of the ſquadron 
there) ſne propoſed to ſteer directly for Baldi via, ſhe made the 
land on the 14th of May, about the latitude of 45 South; and, 
the Captain exerting himſelf on this occaſion, in order io get clear 
of it, he had the misfortune to fall down the after-ladder, and there- 
by diſlocated his ſhoulder, which rendered him incapable of acting. 
This accident, together with the crazy condition of the fhip, which 
was little better than a wreck, prevented her from petting off to 
ſea, and entangled her more and more with the land, ſo that the 
next morning, at day-break, the ſtruck on a ſunken rock, and ſoon 
after bilged, and grounded between two. ſmall Hands, at about a 
muſquet ſhot from the ſhore. 

In this ſituation the ſhip continued entire a long time, ſo that all 
the crew had it ia their power to get ſafe on ſhore ; but a general 
confuſion taking place, numbers of them, inſtead of conſulting: 
their ſafety, or reflecting on their calamitous condition, fell to pil- 
laging the ſhip, arming themſelves with the firſt weapons that 
came to hand, and threatning to murder all who ſhould oppoſe 
them. This frenzy was greatly heightned by the liquors they 
found on board, with which they got ſo extremely drunk, that 
ſome of them tumbling down between decks were drowned, as the 
water flowed in, being incapable of getting up and retreating to. 
other places where the water had not yet entered : And the Cap- 
tain, having done his utmoſt to get the whole crew on ſhore, was: 
at laſt obliged to leave theſe mutineers behind him, and to follow 
his officers, and ſuch as he had been able to prevail on; but he did 
not fail to ſend: back the boats, to perſuade thoſe who remained, to 
have ſome regard to-their preſervation ; tho” all his efforts were for 
ſome time without ſucceſs. However, the weather next day proving: 
ſtormy, and there being great danger of the ſhip's. parting, they 
began to be alarmed with the fears of periſhing, and were deſirous: 
of getting to land; but it ſeems. their madneſs had not _—_ 

IF 
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them, for the boat not appearing to fetch them off { ſoon as they 
expected, they at laſt pointed a four pounder, which was on the 
quarter-deck, againſt the hut, where they knew the Captain re- 
- fided on ſhore, and fired two ſhot which paſſed but juſt over it. 

From this ſpecimen of the behaviour of part of the crew, it 
will not be difficult to frame ſome conjecture of the diſorder and 
anarchy which took place, when they at laſt got all on ſhore, 
For the men conceived, that by the loſs of the ſhip, the authority 
of the officers was at an end; and, they being now on a deſolate 
coaſt, where ſcarcely any other proviſions could be got, except 
what ſhould be faved out of the wreck, this was another inſur- 
mountable ſource of diſcord : For as the working upon the wreck, 
and the ſecuring the proviſions, ſo that they might be preſerved for 
future exigencies as much as poſſible, and the taking care that what 
was neceſſary for immediate ſubſiſtance might be ſparingly and 
equally diſtributed, were matters not to be brought about but by 
diſcipline and ſubordination ; the mutinous diſpoſition of the people, 
ſtimulated by the impulſes of immediate hunger, rendered every 
regulation made for this purpoſe ineffectual: So that there were con- 
tinual concealments, frauds and thefts, which animated each man 
againſt his fellow, and produced infinite feuds and conteſts. And 
hence there was conſtantly kept on foot a perverſe and malevolent 
turn of temper, which rendered them utterly ungovernable. 

But beſides theſe heart-burnings occaſioned by petulance and 
hunger, there was another important point, which ſet the greateſt 
part of the people at variance with the Captain. This was their dif- 
fering with him in opinion, on the meaſures to be purſued in the 
preſent exigency : For the Captain was determined, if poſſible, to 
fit up the boats in the beſt manner he could, and to proceed with 
them to the northward. For having with him above an hundred 
men in health, and having gotten ſome fire-arms and ammunition 
from the wreck, he did not doubt but they could maſter any Spa- 
mib veſſel they ſhould meet with in thoſe ſeas ; And he thought he 
could not fail of meeting with one in the neighbourhood of Chile 
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or Baldivia, in which, when he had taken her, he intended to 
proceed to the rendezvous at Juan Fernandes; and he farther 
infiſted, that ſhould they meet with no prize by the way, yet the 
boats alone would eaſily carry them there. But this was a ſcheme 
that, however prudent, was no ways reliſhed by the generality of 
his people; for, being quite jaded with the diſtreſſes and dangers 
they had already run through, they could not think of proſecuting 
an enterprize farther, which had hitherto proved ſo diſaſtrous : And 
therefore the common reſolution was to lengthen the long-boat, and 
with that and the reſt of the boats to ſteer to the ſouthward, to 
paſs through the Streights of Magellan, and to range along the Eaſt 
ſide of Scuth America, till they ſhould arrive at Brazil, where 
they doubted not to be well received, and to procure a paſſage to 
Great- Britain. This project was at firſt fight infinitely more ha- 
zardous and tedious than what was propoſed by the Captain; but as 
It had the air of returning home, and flattered them with the hopes 
of bringing them once more to their native country, this circum- 
ſtance alone rendered them inattentive to all its inconveniencies, and: 
made them adhere to it with inſurmountable obſtinacy ; ſo that the 
Captain himſelf, though he never changed his opinion, was yet ob- 
liged to give way to the torrent, and in appearance to acquieſce in 
this reſolution, whilſt he endeavoured under-hand to give it all the 
obſtruction he could ; particularly in the lengthning of the long- 
boat, which he contrived ſhould be of fuch a ſize, that though it 
might ſerve to carry them to Juan Fernandes, would yet, he hoped, 
appear incapable of ſo long a navigation, as that to the coaſt of 

Braz1l. | 
But the Captain, by his ſteady oppoſition at firſt to this favourite 
project, had much embittered the people againſt him; to which 
likewiſe the following unhappy accident greatly contributed. There 
was a Midſhipman whoſe name was Cozens, who had appeared the 
foremoſt in all the refractory proceedings of the crew. He had in- 
volved himſelf in brawls with moſt of the officers who had ad- 
hered to the Captain's authority, and had even treated the Captain 
himſelf 
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himſelf with great abuſe and inſolence. As his turbulence and bru- 


tality grew every day more and more intolerable, it was not in the 
leaſt doubted, but there were ſome violent meaſures in agitation, in 


which Cozens was engaged as the ringleader : For which reaſon the 


Captain, and thoſe about him, conſtantly kept themſelves on their 
guard, But at Jaſt the Purſer, having, by the Captain's order, 
ſtopped the allowance of a fellow who would not work, Cozens, 
though the man did not complain to him, intermedled in the af- 
fair with great eagerneſs ; and groſſly inſulting the Purſer, who was 
then delivering out proviſions juſt by the Captain's tent, and was 
himſelf ſufficiently violent, the Purſer, enraged by his ſcurrility, and 
perhaps piqued by former quarrels, cried out @ mutiny, adding, 
that the dog had piſtols, and then himſelf fired a piſtol at Cozens, 
which however miſt him : But the Captain, on this outcry and the 
report of the piſtol, ruſhed out of his tent; and, not doubting but 
it had been fired by Cozens as the commencement of a mutiny, 
he immediately ſhot him in the head without farther deliberation, 
and though he did not kill him on the ſpot, yet the wound proved 
mortal, and he died about fourteen days after. 

This incident, however diſpleaſing to the people, did yet, for a 
conſiderable time, awe them to their duty, and rendered them more 
ſubmiſſive to the Captain's authority; but at laſt, when towards the 
middle of October the long-boat was nearly compleated, and they 
were preparing to put to ſea, the additional provocation he gave 
them by covertly traverſing their project of proceeding through the 
Streights of Magellan, and their fears that he might at length en- 
gage a party ſufficient to overturn this favourite meaſure, made them 
reſolve to make uſe of the death of Cozens as a reaſon for depriving 
bim of his command, under pretence of carrying him a priſoner to 
England, to be tried for murder ; and he was accordingly confined 
under a guard. But they never intended to carry him with them, 
as they too well knew what they had to apprehend on their return 
to England, if their Commander ſhould be preſent to confront them : 
a | * 5 
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And therefore, when they were juſt ready to put to ſea, they ſet 
him at liberty, leaving him and the few who choſe to take their 
fortunes with him, no other embarkation but the yaw], to which 
the barge was afterwards added, by the people on board her being 
prevailed on to return back. 

When the ſhip was wreckt, there remained alive on board the 
Wager near an hundred and thirty perſons ; of theſe above thirty 
died during their ſtay upon the place, and near eighty went off in 
the long-boat, and the Cutter to the ſouthward : So that there re- 
mained with the Captain, after their departure, no more than nine- 
tcen perſons, which however was as many as the barge and the 
yawl, the only embarkations left them, could well carry off. It 
was the 13th of October, five months after the ſhipwreck, that 
the long-boat, converted into a ſchooner, weighed, and ſtood to the 


ſouthward, giving the Captain, who, with Lieutenant Hamilton of 


the land- forces and the ſurgeon, was then on the beach, three cheers 


at their departure. It was the 2gth of January following be- 


fore they arrived at Rio Grande, on the coaſt of Brazil: And 
having, by various accidents, left about twenty of their people on 
ſhore at the different places they touched at, and a greater number 
having periſhed by hunger during the courſe of their navigation, 
there were no more than thirty of them left, when they arrived in 
that Port. Indeed, the undertaking of itſelf was a moſt extraordi- 
nary one; for, not to mention the length of the run, the veſſel was 
ſcarcely able to contain the number that firſt put to ſea in her; and 
their ſtock of proviſions (being only what they had faved out of 
the ſhip) was extremely ſlender, and the Cutter, the only boat they 
had with them, ſoon broke away from the ſtern, and was ſtaved 
to pieces; ſo that when their proviſion and their water failed them, 
they had frequently no means of getting on ſhore ta ſearch for a 

freſh ſupply. 
When the long-boat and Cutter were gone, the Captain, and 
thoſe who were left with him, propoſed to paſs to the north» 
| | ward 
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ward in the barge and yaw! : But the weather was fo bad, and the 
difficulty of ſubſiſting ſo great, that it was two months after the 
departure of the long boat before he was able to put to ſea, It 
feems, the place, where the Wager was caſt away, was not a part of 
the Continent, as was firſt imagined, but an Ifland at fome diſtance 
from the Main, which afforded no other forts of proviſion but ſhelfiſh, 

and a few herbs; and as the greateſt part of what they had gotten 
from the ſhip was carried off in the long-boat, the Captain and his 
people were often in great neceſſity, eſpecially as they choſe to pre- 
ſerve, what little fea-provifions remained, for their ſtore when they 
ſhould go to the northward. During their reſidence at this Iſland, 
which was by the ſeamen denominated Wager's Hand, they had 
now and then a ſtraggling canoe or two of Indians, which came 
and bartered their fiſh and other . provifions with our people. 
This was indeed ſome little ſuccour, and at another ſeaſon 
might perhaps have been greater; for as there were ſeveral Indian 
huts on the ſhore, it was fuppoſed that in ſome years, during the 
height of ſummer, many of theſe ſavages might reſort thither to 
fiſh: And from what has been related in the account of the 
Anna Pink, it ſhould ſeem to be the general practice of thoſe 
Indians to frequent this coaſt in the ſummer time for the benefit of 
fiſhing, and to retire in the winter into a better chmate, more to the 
_ northward, 

And on this mention of the Anna Pink, J cannot but obſerve, 
how much it is to be lamented, that the MWager's people had no 
knowledge of her being ſo near them on the coaſt ; for as ſhe was 
not above thirty leagues diftant from 'them, and came into their 
neighbourhood about the fame time the Yager was loſt, and was a 
fine roomy ſhip, ſhe could eafily have taken them all on board, and 
have carried them to Juan Fernandes. Indeed, I ſuſpect ſhe was 


ftill nearer to them than what is here eſtimated ; for ſeveral of the 
Wager's people, at different” times, heard the report of a cannon, 
which I conceive could be no other than the evening gun fired from 

the 
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the Auna Pink, eſpecially. as what was heard at WYager's and 
was about the ſame time of the day. But to return to Captain 
Cheap. 
Upon the 14th of December, the Captain and his people embark. 
ed in the barge and the yawl, in order to proceed to the northward, 
taking on board with them all the provitions they could amaſs from 
the wreck of the ſhip; but they had ſcarcely been an hour at 
ſea, when the wind began to blow hard, and the ſea ran fo 
high, that they were obliged to throw the greateſt part of their 
proviſions over-board, to avoid immediate deſtruction. This was a 
terrible misfortune, in a part of the world where food is fo difficult 
to be got: However, they ſtill perſiſted in their deſign, putting on 
{hore as often as they could to ſeek ſubſiſtance. But about a fort- 
night after, another dreadful accident befel them, for the yaw! ſunk 
at an anchor, and one of the men in her was drowned; and as 
the barge was incapable of carrying the whole company, they were 
now reduced to the hard neceſſity of leaving four marines behind 
them on that deſolate ſhore. But they ſtill kept on their courſe to 
the northward, ſtruggling with their diſaſters, and greatly delayed 
by the perverſeneſs of the winds, and the frequent interruptions 
which their ſearch after food occaſioned : . Till at laſt, about the 
end of January, having made three unſucceſsful attempts to double 
a head-land, which they ſuppoſed to be what the Spaniards called 
Cape Tres Montes, it was unanimouſly reſolved to give over this ex- 
pedition, the difficulties of which appeared inſuperable, and to re- 
turn again to Wager Iſland, where they got back about the middle 
of February, quite diſheartned and dejected with their reiterated diſ- 
appointments, and almoſt periſhing with hunger and fatigue. 
However, on their return they had the good luck to meet with 
ſeveral pieces of beef, which had been waſhed out of the ſhip, and 
were ſwimming in the ſea, This was a moſt ſeaſonable relief to 
them after the hardſhips they had endured : And to compleat their 
good fortune, there came, in a ſhort time, two canoes of Indians, 
amongſt 
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amongſt which was a native of Chilbe, who ſpoke a little Spaniſh; 
and the ſurgeon, who was with Captain Cheap, underſtanding that 
language, he made a bargain with the Hidian, that if he would car- 
ry the Captain and his people to Chiloe in the barge, he ſhould have 
her, and all that belonged to her for his pains. Accordingly, on 
the 6th of March, the eleven perſons to which the company was 
now reduced, . embarked in the barge on this new expedition ; but 
after having proceeded for a few days, the Captain and four of his 
principal officers being on ſhore, the fix, who together with an In- 
dian remained in the barge, put off with her to ſea, and did not 
return. 

By this means there were left on ſhore Captain Cheap, Mr. Ha- 
milton Lieutenant of marines, the Honourable Mr. Byron and 
Mr. Campbel, Midſhipmen, and Mr. Ellict the ſurgeon. One would 
have thought that their diſtreſſes had long before this time been in- 
capable of augmentation ; but they found, on reflection, that their 
preſent ſituation was much more diſmaying than any thing they had 
yet gone through, being left on a deſolate coaft without any pro- 
viſion, or the means of procuring any; for their arms, ammunition, 
and every conveniency they were maſters of, except the tattered ha- 
bits they had on, were all carried away in the barge. 

But when they had ſufficiently revolved in their own minds the 
various - circumſtances of this unexpected calamity, and were per- 
ſuaded that they had no relief to hope for, they perceived a cance 
at a diſtance, which proved to be that of the Indian, who had un- 
dertaken to carry them to Chilbe, he and his family being then on 
board it. He made no difficulty of coming to them ; for it ſeems 
he had left Captain Cheap and his people a little before to go a fiſh- 
ing, and had in the mean time committed them to the care of the 
other Indian, whom the failors had carried to fea in the barge. But 
when he came on ſhore, and found the barge gone and his compa- 
nion miſſing, he was extremely concerned, and could with difficulty 
be perſuaded that the other Indian was not murthered ; but, being 
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at laſt ſatisfied with the account that was given him, he till under- 


took to carry them to the Spaniſh ſettlements, and (as the Indians 


are well ſkilled in fiſhing and fowling) to procure them proviſions 


by the way. 


About the middle of March, Captain Cheap and the four who 
were left with him ſet out for Chilbe, the Indian having procured 


a number of canoes, and gotten many of his neighbours together 


for that purpoſe. Soon after they embarked, Mr. Elliot the ſur- 


geon died, ſo that there now remained only four of the whole com- 


pany. At laſt, after a very complicated paſſage by land and wa- 
ter, Captain Cheap, Mr. Byron, and Mr. Campbel, arrived in the 


beginning of June at the Iſland of Chile, where they were re- 
ceived by the Spaniards with great humanity ; but, on account of 
ſome quarrel among the Indians, Mr. Hamilton did not get thither 
till two months after. Thus, above a twelvemonth after the loſs 
of the Wager, ended this fatiguing peregrination, which by a va- 


riety of misfortunes had diminiſhed the company from twenty to 
no more than four, and thoſe too brought ſo low, that, had their 
diſtreſſes continued but a few days longer, in all probability none of 
them would have ſurvived. For the Captain himſelf was with 
difficulty recovered ; and the reſt were fo reduced by the ſeverity 
of the weather, their labour, and their want of all kinds of neceſ- 
fries, that it was wonderful how they ſupported themſelves fo 
long. After ſome ſtay at Cbilbe, the Captain and the three who 
were with him were ſent to Valparaiſo, and thence to St. Jago, 
the Capitol of Chili, where they continued above a year: But on 
the advice of a cartel being ſettled betwixt Great-Britain and 
Spain, Captain Cheap, Mr. Byron, and Mr. Hamilton, were per- 
mitted to return to Europe on board a French (hip, The 
other Midſhipman, Mr. Campbel, having changed his religion, 
whilſt at St. Jago, choſe to go back to Buenos Ayres with Pi- 
zarro and his officers, with whom he went afterwards to Spain on 


board the Aſia; and there having failed in his endeavours te 


procure 
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procure a commiſſion from the Court of Spain, he returned to 
England, and attempted to get reinſtated in the Britiſb Navy ; 
and has ſince publiſhed a narration of his adventures, in which he 
complains of the injuſtice that had been done him, and ftrongly 
difavows his ever being in the Spaniſh ſervice : But as the change 
of his religion, and his offering himſelf to the Court of Spain, 
(though not accepted) are matters which, he is conſcious, are ca- 
pable of being inconteſtably proved; on theſe two heads, he has been 
entirely ſilent. And now, after this account of the accidents which 


befel the Anna Pink, and the cataſtrophe of the Wager, I ſhall 


again reſume the thread of our own ſtory, 
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"CHAP. IV. 


Concluſion of our proceedin gs at Juan Fernandes, 
from the arrival of the Auna Pink, to our final de- 


Parture from thience. 


B OUT a week after the arrival of our Victualler, the 

Tryal Sloop, that had been ſent to the Iſland of Maſa- 

Fuero, returned to an anchor at Tuan Fernandes, after hav- 

ing been round that Iſland, without meeting any part of our ſqua- 

dron. As, upon this occaſion, the Iſland of Maſa-Fuero was more 

particularly examined, than I dare fay it had ever been before, or 

perhaps ever will be again ; and as the knowledge of it may, in 

certain circumſtances, be of great conſequence hereafter, I think it 

incumbent on me to inſert the accounts given of this place, by the 
officers of the Tryal Sloop. 

The Spaniards have generally mentioned two Iſlands, under the 
name of Juan Fernandes, ſtiling them the greater and the leſs : 
The greater being that Iſland where we anchored, and the leſs be- 
ing the Iſland we are now deſcribing, which, becauſe it is more 
diſtant from the Continent, they have diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of Maſa-Fuero, The Tryal Sloop found that it bore from the 
greater Juan Fernandes W. by 8, and was about twenty-two leagues 
diſtant, It is much larger than has been generally reported ; for 
former writers have repreſented it as a barren rock, deſtitute of 
wood and water, and altogether inacceſſible ; whereas our people 
found it was covered with trees, and that there were ſeveral fine 
falls of water pouring down its ſides into the fea : They found too, 
that there was a place where a ſhip might come to an anchor on 
the North fide of it, though indeed the anchorage is inconvenient ; 
for the bank extends but a little way, is ſteep to, and has very deep 
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water upon it, ſo that you muſt come to an anchor very near the 
ſhore, and there lie expoſed to all the winds but a ſoutherly one: 
And beſides the inconvenience of the anchorage, there is alſo a 
reef of rocks running off the eaſtern point of the Iſland, about two 
miles in length; but there is little danger to be feared from them, 
becauſe they are always to be ſeen by the ſeas breaking over them. 
This place has at preſent one advantage beyond the Ifland of Yu 
Fernandes ; for it abounds with goats, who, not being accuſtomed 
to be diſturbed, were no ways ſhy or apprehenſive of danger, 
till they had been frequently fired at. Theſe animals reſide here in 
great tranquillity, the Spanzoras having not thought the Iſland con- 
ſiderable enough to be frequented by their enemies, and therefore 
they have not been ſolicitous in deſtroying the proviſions upon it; 
ſo that no dogs have been hitherto ſet on ſhore there. And beſides 
the goats, our people found there vaſt numbers of ſeals and ſea- 
lions: And upon the whole, they ſeemed to imagine, that though it 
was not the moſt eligible place for a ſhip to refreſh at, yet in caſe 
of neceſſity it might afford ſome ſort of ſhelter, and prove of con- 
fiderable uſe, eſpecially to a ſingle ſhip, who might appichend 
meeting with a ſuperior force at Fernandes. The appearance of its 
N. E. fide, and alſo of its Weſt fide, may be ſeen in the two an- 
nexed plates. This may ſuffice in relation to the Iſland of 71a/a- 

Fuero. | 
The latter part of the month of Auguſt was ſpent in unloading 
the proviſions from the Anna Pink; and here we had the morti- 
fication to find that great quantities of our proviſions, as bread, 
rice, groats, &c. were decayed, and unfit for uſe. This was owing 
to the water the Pin had made by her working and training in 
bad weather; for hereby ſeveral of her caſks had rotted, and her 
bags were ſoaked through. And now, as we had no farther occa- 
ſion for her ſervice, the Commodore, purſuant to his orders from 
the board of Admiralty, ſent notice to Mr. Gerard her Maſter, that 
he diſcharged the Anna Pink from the ſervice of attending the 
{quadron ; and gave him, at the fame time, a certificate, ſpecifying 
how 
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how long ſhe had been employed. In conſequence of this diſmiſ- 
ſion, her Maſter was at liberty, either to return directly to England, 
or to make the beſt of his way to any Port, where he thought he 
could take in ſuch a cargoe, as would anſwer the intereſt of his 
Owners. But the Maſter, being ſenſible of the bad condition of the 
ſhip and of her unfitneſs for any ſuch voyage, wrote the next day 
an anſwer to the Commodore's meſſage, acquainting Mr. Anſon, 
that from the great quantity of water the Pink had made in her 
paſſage round Cape Horn, and fince that, in the tempeſtuous wea- 
ther he had met with on the coaſt of Chili, he had reaſon to ap- 
prehend that her bottom was very much decayed ; and that beſides, 
her upper works were rotten abaft ; that ſhe was extremely leaky ; 
that her fore-beam was broke; and that, in his opinion, it was 
impoſſible to proceed to fea with her before ſhe had been tho- 
roughly refitted : He therefore requeſted the Commodore, that the 
Carpenters of the ſquadron might be directed to ſurvey her, that 
their judgment of her condition might be known, In compliance 
with this defire, Mr. Az/on immediately ordered the Carpenters to 
take a careful and ſtrict ſurvey of the Anna Pink, and to give him 
a faithful report under their hands of the condition in which they 
found her, directing them at the ſame time to proceed herein with 
ſuch circumſpection, that, if they ſhould be hereafter called upon, 
they might be able to make oath of the veracity of their proceed- 
ings. Purſuant to- theſe orders, the Carpenters immediately ſet 
about the examination, and the next day made their report ; which 
was, that the Pink had no leſs than fourteen knees and twelve 
beams broken and decayed ; that one breaſt-hook was broken, and 
another rotten ;- that her water- ways were open and decayed ; that 
two ſtandards were broken, as alſo ſeveral clamps, beſides others 
which were rotten ; that all her iron-work was greatly decayed ; 
that her ſpirkiting and timbers were very rotten ; and that, having 
ripped off part of her ſheathing, they found her wales and outſide 
planks extremely defective, and her bows and decks very leaky; 
and in conſequence of theſe defects and decays. they certified, that 
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in their opinion ſhe could not depart from the Iſland without great 
hazard, unleſs ſhe was firſt of all thoroughly refitted, 

The thorough refitting of the Anna Pink, propoſed by the Car- 
penters, was, in our preſent fituation, impoſſible to be complied 
with, as all the plank and iron in the ſquadron was inſufficient for 
that purpoſe. And now the Maſter finding his own ſentiments con- 
firmed by the opinion of all the Carpenters, he offered a petition to 
the Commodore in behalf of his Owners, defiring that, fince it ap- 
peared he was incapable of leaving the Iſland, Mr. Anſon would 
pleaſe to purchaſe the hull and furniture of the Pinꝶ for the uſe of 
the ſquadron, Hereupon the Commodore ordered an inventory to 
be taken of every particular belonging to the Pink, with its juſt va- 
lue: And as by this inventory it appeared, that there were many 
ſtores which would be uſeful in refitting the other ſhips, and which 
were at preſent very ſcarce in the ſquadron, by reaſon of the great 
quantities that had been already expended, he agreed with Mr, Ge- 
rard to purchaſe the whole together for 300 /, The Pin“ being 
thus broken up, Mr. Gerard, with the hands belonging to the 
Pink, were ſent on board the Glouceſter ; as that ſhip had buried 
the greateſt number of men in proportion to her complement. 
But afterwards, one or two of them were received on board the 
Centurion on their own petition, they being extremely averſe to ſail- 
ing in the ſame ſhip with their old Maſter, on account of ſome 
particular ill uſage they conceived they had ſuffered from him. 

This tranſaction brought us down to the beginning of September, 
and our people by this time were fo far recovered of the ſcurvy, 
that there was little danger of burying any more at preſent ; and 
therefore I ſhall now ſum up the total of our loſs ſince our departure 
from England, the better to convey ſome idea of our paſt ſuffer- 
ings, and'of our preſent ſtrength. We had buried on board the 
Centurion, ſince our leaving St. Helens, two hundred and ninety-two, 
and had now remaining on board two hundred and fourteen. This 
will doubtleſs appear a moſt extraordinary mortality : But yet on 
board the Gloucefter it had been much greater; for out of a much 

ſmaller 
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ſmaller crew than ours they had buried the ſame number, and had 
only cighty-two remaining alive, It might be expected that on 
hoard the Tryal, the ſlaughter would have been the moſt terrible, 
as her decks were almoſt conſtantly knee-deep in water ; but it 
happened otherwiſe, for ſhe eſcaped more favourably than the reſt, 
ſince ſhe only buried forty-two, . and had now thirty-nine remaining 
alive. The havock of this diſeaſe had fallen {till ſeverer on the in- 
valids and marines than on the ſailors; for on board the Centurion, 
out of fifty invalids and ſeventy-nine marines, there remained only 
four invalids, including officers, and eleven marines ; and on board 
the Gloucefter every invalid periſhed ; and out of forty-eight ma- 
rines, only two eſcaped. From this account it appears, that the 
three ſhips together departed from England with nine hundred and 
ſixty- one men on board, of whom fix hundred and twenty-ſix were 
dead before this time ; ſo that the whole of our remaining crews, 
which were now to Be diſtributed amongſt three ſhips, amounted 
to no more than three hundred and thirty-five men and boys; a 
number, greatly inſufficient for the manning the Centurion alone, and 
barely capable of navigating all the three, with the utmoſt exertion 
of their ſtrength and vigour. This prodigious reduction of our 
men was ſtill the more terrifying, as we were hitherto uncertain of 
the fate of Pigarro's ſquadron, and had - reaſon to ſuppoſe, that 
ſome part of it at leaſt had got round into theſe ſeas : Indeed, we 
were ſatisfied from our own experience, that they muſt have ſuffer- 
ed greatly in their paſſage ; but then every port in the South-Scas 
was open to them, and the whole power of Chili and Peru would 
doubtleſs be united in refreſhing and refitting them, and recruiting 
the numbers they had loſt. Beſides, we had ſome obſcure knowledge 
of a force to be fitted out from Callao; and, however contemptible 
the ſhips and fatlors of this part of the world may have been gene- 
rally efteemed, it was ſcarcely poſſible for any thing, bearing the 
name of a ſhip of force, to be feebler or leſs conſiderable than our- 
ſelves. And had there been nothing to be apprehended from the 
naval power of the Spanzards in this part of the world, yet our en- 
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ſeebled condition would nevertheleſs give us the greateſt uneaſineſs, 
as we were incapable of attempting any of their conſiderable places ; 
for the riſquing of twenty men, weak as we then were, was 
riſquing the ſafety of the whole : So that we conceived we ſhould 
be neceſſitated to content ourſelves with what few prizes we could 
pick up at ſea, before we were diſcovered ; after which, we ſhould 
in all probability be obliged to depart with precipitation, and ef- 
teem ourſelves fortunate to regain our native country, leaving our 
enemies to triumph on the inconſiderable miſchief they had re- 
ceived from a ſquadron, whoſe equipment had filled them with 
ſuch dreadful apprehenſions. This was a ſubject, on which we had 
reaſon to imagine the Spani/h oſtentation would remarkably exert 
itſelf ; though the cauſes of our diſappointment and their ſecurity 
were neither to be ſought for in their valour nor our miſconduct. 
Such were the deſponding reflections which at that time aroſe on 
the review and compariſon of our remaining ſtrength with our 


original numbers : Indeed our fears were far from being groundleſs, 


or diſproportioned to our feeble and almoſt deſperate ſituation. It 
is true, the final event proved more honourable than we had fore- 
boded ; but the intermediate calamities did likewiſe greatly ſurpaſs 
our moſt gloomy apprehenſions, and could they have been pre- 
dicted to us at this Iſland of Juan Fernandes, they would doubtleſs 
have appeared inſurmountable. But to return from this digreſſion. 
In the beginning of September, as has been already mentioned, 
our men were tolerably well recovered ; and now, the time of navi- 
gation in this climate drawing near, we exerted ourſelves in getting 
our ſhips in readineſs for the ſea, We converted the fore-maſt of 
the Victualler into a main-maſt for the Tryal Sloop; and Kill flat- 
tering ourſelves with the poſſibility of the arrival of ſome other 
ſhips of our ſquadron, we intended to leave the main-maſt of the 
Victualler, to make a mizen-maſt for the Yager. Thus all 
hands being employed in forwarding our departure, we, on the 
8th, about eleven in the morning, eſpied a fail to the N. E, which 
continued to approach us, till her courſes appeared even with the 
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horizon, In this interval we all had hopes ſhe might prove one of 
our own ſquadron; but at length finding ſhe ſteered away to the 
eaſtward, without haling in for the Iſland, we concluded the muſt 
be a Spaniard. And now great diſputes were ſet on foot about the 
poſſibility of her having diſcovered our tents on ſhore, ſome of us 
ſtrongly inſiſting, that ſhe had doubtleſs been near enough to have 
perceived ſomething that had given her a jealouſy of an enemy, 
which had occaſioned her ſtanding to the eaſtward without haling 
in; but leaving theſe conteſts to be ſettled afterwards, it was re- 
ſolved to purſue her, and, the Centurion being in the greateſt for- 
wardneſs, we immediately got all our hands on board, ſet up our 
rigging, bent our fails, and by five in the afternoon got under 
fail, We had at this time very little wind, fo that all the boats. 
were einployed to tow us out of the bay; and even what wind 
there was laſted only long enough to give us an offing of two or 
three leagues, when it flatted to a calm, The night coming on we 
loſt fight. of the chace, and were extremely unpatient for the return. 
of day-light, in hopes to find that ſhe had been becalmed as well 
as we; though I muſt confeſs, that her greater diſtance from the 
land was a reafonable ground for ſuſpecting the contrary, as we in- 
deed found in the morning to our great mortification ; for though 
the weather continued perfectly clear, we had no fight of the ſhip 
from the maſt-head. But as we were now fatisfied that it was an 
enemy, and the firſt we had ſeen in theſe ſeas, we reſolved not to 
give over the ſearch lightly ; and, a ſmall breeze ſpringing up from 
the W. N. W, we got up our top-gallant maſts and yards, et all 
the ſails, and ſteered to the S. E, in hopes of retrieving our chace, 
which we imagined to be bound to Valparaiſo. We continued on. 
this courſe all that day and the next, and then not getting 
fight of our chace we gave over the purſuit, conceiving that by 
that time ſhe muſt, in all probability, have reached her Port. And 
now we prepared to return to Juan Fernandes, and haled up to the 
S. W. with that view, having but very little wind till the 12th,. 
when, at three in the morning, there ſprung up a. freſh gale from 
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the W. S. W, and we tacked and ſtood to the N. W: And at 
day-break we were agreeably ſurprized with the ſight of a fail on 
our weather-bow, between four and five leagues diſtant. On this 
we crouded all the fail we could, and ſtood after her, and ſoon 
perceived it not to be the ſame ſhip we originally gave chace to. 
She at firſt bore down upon us, ſhowing Spaniſh colours, and 
making a ſignal as to her conſort ; but obſerving that we did not 
anſwer her fignal, ſhe inſtantly loofed cloſe to the wind, and ſtood 
to the ſouthward. Our people were now all in ſpirits, and put the 
ſhip about with great alacrity; and as the chace appeared to be a 
large ſhip, and had miſtaken us for her conſort, we conceived that 
ſhe was a man of war, and probably one of Pigarro's ſquadron : 
This induced the Commodore to order all the officers cabins to be 
knocked down and thrown oyer-board, with feveral caſks of wa- 
ter and proviſions which {tood between the guns; fo that we had 
ſoon a clear ſhip, ready for an engagement. About nine o'clock we 
had thick hazy weather and a ſhower of rain, during which we 
loft ſight of the chace ; and we were apprehenſive, if the weather 
ſhould continue, that by going upon the other tack, or by ſome 
other artifice, ſhe might eſcape us; but it clearing up in leſs than 
an hour, we found that we had both weathered and fore-reached 
upon her conſiderably, and now we were near cnough to diſcover 
that ſhe was only a Merchantman, without ſo much as a ſingle tire 
of guns. About half an hour after twelve, being then within a 
reaſonable diſtance of her, we fired four ſhot amongſt her rigging z 
on which, they lowered their top-ſails, and bore down to us, but in 
very great confuſion, their top-gallant fails and ſtay-fails all flutter- 
ing in the wind : This was owing to their having let run their ſheets 
and halyards juſt as we fired at them; after which, not a man 
amongſt them had courage enough to venture aloft (for there the 


ſhot had paſſed but juſt before) to take them in. As ſoon as the 
veſſel came within hail of us, the Commodore ordered them to 
bring to under his lee-quarter, and then hoiſted out the boat, and 
ſent Mr. Saumarez, his firſt Lieutenant, to take poſſeſſion of the 
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prize, with directions to ſend all the priſoners on board the Centu- 
ien, but firſt the officers and paſſengers. When Mr. Saumarez 
came on board them, they received him at the fide with the ſtrongeſt 
tokens of the moſt abject ſubmiſſion ; for they were all of them 
(eſpecially the paſſengers, who were twenty-five in number) ex- 
tremely terrified, and under the greateſt apprehenſions of meeting 
with very ſevere and cruel uſage ; but the Lieutenant endeavoured, 
with great courteſy, to diſſipate their fright, aſſuring them, that 
their fears were altogether groundleſs, and that they would find a 
generous enemy in the Commodore, who was not leſs remarkable 
for his lenity and humanity, than for his reſolution and courage. 
The priſoners, who were firſt ſent on board the Centurion, informed 
us, that our prize was called Nueſira Senora del Monte Carmelo, 
and was commanded by Don Manuel Zamorra. Her cargoe con- 
liſted chiefly of ſugar, and great q antities of blue cloth made in 
the province of Quito, ſomewhat reſembling our Eygliſb coarſe 
broad-cloths, but inferiour to them. They had beſides ſeveral bales 
cf a coarſer ſort of cloth, of different colours, ſomewhat like Col- 
cheſter bays, called by them Pannia da Tierra, with a few bales 
of cotton and tobacco; which, though ſtrong, was not ill flavoured, 
Theſe were the principal goods on board her ; but we found be- 
ſides, what was to us much more valuable than the reſt of the car- 
goe: This was ſome trunks of wrought plate, and twenty-three 
ſerons of dollars, each weighing upwards of 200 J. averdupois. 
The ſhip's burthen was about four hundred and fifty tuns; ſhe had 
fifty-three ſailors on board, both whites and blacks ; ſhe came from 
Callao, and had been twenty-ſeven days at ſea, before ſhe fell into 
our hands. She was bound to the port of Valparaiſo in the king- 
dom of Cbili, and propoſed to have returned from thence loaded 
with corn and Ch:/; wine, ſome gold, dried beef, and ſmall cordage, 
which at Callao they convert into larger rope. Our prize had been 
built upwards of thirty years; yet as they lie in harbour all the win- 
ter months, and the climate is favourable, they eſteemed it no very 


great age, Her rigging was very indifferent, as were likewiſe her 
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fails, which were made of Cotton. She had only three four poun- 
ders, which were altogether unſerviceable, their carriages being 
ſcarcely able to ſupport them: And there were no ſmall arms on 
board, except a few piſtols belonging to the paſſengers. The priſoners 
informed us, that they left Callao in company with two other ſhips, 
whom they had parted with ſome days before, and that at firſt 
they conceived us to be one of their company; and by the deſcrip- 
tion we gave them of the ſhip we had chaſed from Tuan Fernandes, 
they aſſured us, ſhe was of their number, but that the coming in 
fight of that Iſland was directly repugnant to the Merchant's in- 
ſtructions, who had expreſily forbid it, as knowing that if any 
Engliſh ſquadron was in thoſe ſeas, the Iſland of Fernandes was 
moſt probably the place of their rendezvous. 

And now, after this ſhort account of the ſhip and her cargoe, it 
is neceſſary that I ſhould relate the important intelligence which we 
met with on board her, partly from the information of the pri- 
ſoners, and partly from the letters and papers which fell into 
our hands, We here firſt learnt with certainty the force and deſti- 
nation of that ſquadron, which cruiſed off the Maderas at our ar- 
rival there, and afterwards chaſed the Pear/ in our paſlage to port 
St. Julian. This we now knew was a ſquadron compoſed of five 
large Spaniſh ſhips, commanded by Admiral P:zarro, and purpoſely 
fitted out to traverſe our deſigns, as hath been already more amply re- 
lated in the zd chapter of the 1ſt book. And we had, at the ſame time, 
the ſatisfaction to find, that Pizarro, after his utmoſt endeavours to 
gain his paſſage into theſe ſeas, had been forced back again into the 
river of Plate, with the loſs of two of his largeſt ſhips : And beſides 
this diſappointment of P:zarro, which, conſidering our great debi- 
lity, was no unacceptable intelligence, we farther learnt, that an em- 
bargo had been laid upon all ſhipping in theſe ſeas, by the Viceroy 
of Peru, in the month of May preceding, on a ſuppoſition that 
about that time we might arrive upon the coaſt. _ But on the ac- 
count ſent over- land by P:zarro of his own diſtreſſes, part of which 


they knew we muſt have encountered, as we were at ſea during the 
ſame 
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ſame time, and on their having no news of us in eight months after 
we were known to ſet fail from St. Catherine's, they were fully 
perſuaded that we were either ſhip-wreck'd, or had periſhed at ſea, 
or at leaſt had been obliged to put back again; for it was conceived 
impoſſible for any ſhips to continue at fea during fo long an inter- 
val: And therefore, on the application of the Merchants, and the 


firm perſuaſion of our having miſcarried, the embargo had been 
lately taken off. 


This laſt article made us flatter andy that, as the enemy was 
Nill a ſtranger to our having got round Cape Horn, and the naviga- 
tion of theſe ſeas was reſtored, we might meet with ſome conſide- 
rable captures, and might thereby indemnify ourſelves for the inca- 
pacity we were now under of attempting any of their conſiderable 
ſettlements on ſhore, And thus much we were certain of, from 
the information of our priſoners, that, whatever our ſucceſs might 
be as to the prizes we might light on, we had nothing to fear, 
weak as we were, from the Spaniſh force in this part of the world; 
though we diſcovered that we had been in moſt imminent peril 
from the enemy, when we leaſt apprehended it, and when our 
other diſtreſſes were at the greateſt height; for we learnt, from the 
letters on board, that Pizarro, in the expreſs he diſpatched to the 
Viceroy of Peru, after his return to the river of Plate, had inti- 
mated to him, that it was poſſible ſome part at leaſt of the Engl 
ſquadron might get round; but that, as he was certain from his own 
experience, that if they did arrive in thoſe ſeas it muſt be in a very 
weak and defenceleſs condition, he adviſed the Viceroy, in order to 
be ſecure at all events, to fit out what ſhips of force he had, and ſend 
them to the ſouthward, where, in all probability, they would intercept 
us ſingly, and before we had an opportunity of touching any where 
for refreſhment ; in which caſe, he doubted not but we ſhould-prove- 
an eaſy conqueſt. The Viceroy of Peru approved of this advice, 
and immediately fitted out four ſhips of force from Callao; one of 
fifty guns, two of forty guns, and one of twenty-four guns: Three 
of them were ſtationed off the Port of Conception, and one of them 


at 
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at the Iſland of Fernandes; and in theſe ſtations they continued 
cruiſing for us till the 6th of June, when not ſeeing any thing of 
us, and conceiving it to be impoſſible that we could have kept the 
ſeas ſo long, they quitted their cruiſe and returned to Callao, fully 
ſatisfied that we had either periſhed, or at leaſt had been driven 
back. As the time of their quitting their ſtation was but a few 
days before our arrival at the Ifland of Fernandes, it is evident, 

that had we made that Iſland on our firſt ſearch for it, without 
haling in for the main to ſecure our eaſting, (a circumſtance, which 
at that time we conſidered as very unfortunate to us, on account of 
the numbers which we loſt by our longer continuance at ſea) had 
we, I ſay, made the Iſland on the 28th of May, when we firſt 
expected to ſee it, and were in reality very near it, we had doubt- 
leſs fallen in with ſome part of the Spaniſh ſquadron ; and in the 
diſtreſſed condition we were then in, the meeting with a healthy 
well provided enemy, was an incident that could not but have been 
perplexing, and might perhaps have proved fatal, not only to us, 
but to the Tryal, the Glhuceſter, and the Anna Pink, who ſepa- 
rately joined us, and who were each of them leſs capable than we 
were of making any conſiderable reſiſtance. I ſhall only add, that 
theſe Spamſh ſhips ſent out to intercept us, had been greatly ſhat- 
tered by a ftorm during their cruiſe ; and that, after their arrival at 
Callao, they had been laid up. And our priſoners aſſured us, that 
whenever intelligence was received at Lima, of our being in theſe 
ſeas, it would be at leaſt two months before this armament could be 
again fitted out. 

The whole of this intelligence was as favourable, as we in our 
reduced circumſtances could with for. And now we were fully ſa- 
tisfied as to the broken jars, aſhes, and fiſh-bones, which we had 
obſerved at our firſt landing at Juan Fernandes, theſe things being 
doubtleſs the relicts of the cruiſers ſtationed off that Port. Having 
thus ſatisfied ourſelves in the material articles, and having gotten on 
board the Centurion moſt of the priſoners, and all the ſilver, we, at 
eight in the ſame evening, made ſail to the northward, in company 


with 
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with our prize, and at ſix the next morning diſcovered the Iſland 
of Fernandes, where, the next day, both we and our prize came 
to an anchor, 

And here I cannot omit one remarkable incident which occurred, 
when the prize and her crew came into the bay, where the reſt of 
the ſquadron lay. The Spaniards in the Carmelo had been ſuffici- 
ently informed of the diſtreſſes we had gone through, and were 
greatly ſurprized that we had ever ſurmounted them: But when 
they ſaw the Tryal Sloop at anchor, they were ſtill more aſtoniſhed, 
that after all our fatigues we had the induſtry (beſides refitting our 
other ſhips) to compleat ſuch a veſſel in ſo ſhort a time, they taking 
it for granted that ſhe had been built upon the ſpot. And it was 
with great difficulty they were prevailed on to believe, that ſhe came 
from England with the teſt of the ſquadron ; they at firſt inſiſting, 
that it was impoſſible ſuch a bawble as that could paſs round Cape 
Horn, when the beſt ſhips of Spain were obliged to put back. 

By the time we arrived at Juan Fernandes, the letters found on 
board our prize were more minutely examined : And, it appearing 
from them, and from the accounts of our priſoners, that ſeveral 
other Merchantmen were bound from Callao to Valparaiſo, Mr. An- 
fon diſpatched the Tryal Sloop the very next morning, to cruiſe off 
the laſt-mentioned Port, reinforcing him with ten hands from on 
board his own ſhip. Mr. Anſon likewiſe reſolved, on the intelli- 
gence recited above, to ſeparate the ſhips under his command, and 
employ them in diſtinct cruiſes, as he thought that by this means 
we ſhould not only encreaſe our chance for prizes, but that we ſhould 
likewiſe run a leſs riſque of alarming the coaſt, and of being diſco- 
vered. And now the ſpirits of our people being greatly raiſed, and 
their deſpondency diſſipated by this earneſt of ſucceſs, they forgot 
all their paſt diſtreſſes, and reſumed their wonted alacrity, and la- 
boured indefatigably in compleating our water, receiving our lumber, 
and in preparing to take our farewel of the Iſland : But as theſe oc- 
cupations took us up four or five days with all our induſtry, the 
Commodore, in that interval, directed that the guns belonging to 
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the Anna Pink, being four fix pounders, four four pounders, and 
two ſwivels, ſhould be mounted on board the Carmelo our prize: 
And having ſent on board the Glouceſter fix paſſengers, and twenty- 
three ſeamen to affiſt in navigating the ſhip, he directed Captain 
Mitchel to leave the Ifland as ſoon as poſſible, the ſervice requiring 
the utmoſt difpatch, ordering him to proceed to the latitude of five 
degrees South, and there to cruife off the highland of Paita, at 
ſuch a diſtance from ſhore, as ſhould prevent his being diſcovered. 
On this ſtation he was to continue till he ſhould be joined by the 
Commodore, which would be whenever it ſhould be known that the 
Viceroy had fitted out the fhips at Callas, or on Mr. Anſon's receiving 
any other intelligence, that ſhould make it neceſſary to unite our 
ftrength. Theſe orders being delivered to the Captain of the 
Glouceſter, and all our buſineſs compleated, we, on the Saturday fol- 
lowing, being the 19th of September, weighed our anchor, in com- 
pany with our prize, and got out of the bay, taking our laft leave 
of the Iſland of Juan Fernandes, and ſteering to the eaſtward, 
with an intention of joining the Trya/ Sloop in her ſtation off Yat- 
paraifs. 
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Our cruiſe from the time of our leaving Juan Fer- 
nandes, to the taking the town of Paita. 


 LTHOUGH tha Centurion, with her prize the Carmelo, 
A weighed from the bay of Juan Fernandes on the 19th of 
September, leaving the Glouce/ſer at anchor behind her; yet, 

by the irregularity and fluctuation of the winds in the offing, it was 
the 22d of the ſame month in the evening, before we loſt fight of 
the Iſland: After which, we continued our courſe to the eaſtward, 
in order to reach our ſtation, and to join the Tryal off Valparaiſo. 
The next night, the weather proved ſqually, and we ſplit our 
maintop-ſail, which we handed for the preſent, but got it repaired, 
and ſet it again the next morning. And now, on the 24th, a little 
before ſun-ſet, we ſaw two fail to the eaſtward ; on which, our prize 
ſtood directly from us, to avoid giving any ſuſpicion of our being 
cruiſers ; whilſt we, in the mean time, made ourſelves ready for an 
engagement, and ſteered towards the two ſhips we had diſcovered 
with all our canvas, We ſoon perceived that one of theſe, which 
had the appearance of being a very ſtout ſhip, made directly for 
us, whilſt the other kept at a very great diſtance. By ſeven o'clock 
we were within piſtol-ſhot of the neareſt, and had a broad-fide 
ready to pour into her, the Gunners having their matches in their 
hands, and only waiting for orders to fire; but as we knew it was 
now impoſlible for her to eſcape us, Mr. Anſon, before he permitted 
them to fire, ordered the Maſter to hail the ſhip in Spaniſh; on which 
the commanding officer on board her, who proved to be Mr. Hughs, 
Lieutenant of the Tryal, anſwered us in Engliſb, and informed. us, 
that ſhe was a prize taken by the Tryal a few days before, and that 
the other fail at a diſtance was the Tryal herſelf diſabled in her 
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maſts. We were ſoon after joined by the Tryal ; and Captain Saun- 
ders her Commander came on board the Centurion. He informed 
the Commodore, that he had taken this ſhip the 18th inſtant ; that 
me was a prime failor, and had coſt him thirty-fix hours chace, be- 
fore he could come up with her; that for ſome time he gained fo 
little upon her, that he began to deſpair of taking her; and the 
Spaniards though alarmed at firſt with ſeeing nothing but a cloud 
of ſail in purſuit of them, the Tryal's hull being ſo low in the wa- 
ter that no part of it appeared, yet knowing the goodneſs of their 
ſhip, and finding how little the Trya/ neared them, they at length 
laid afide their fears, and, recommending themſelves to the bleſſed 
Virgin for protection, began to think themſelves ſecure. And 
indeed their ſucceſs was very near doing honour to their Ave Marias; 
for, altering their courſe in the night, and ſhutting up their windows 
to prevent any of their lights from being ſeen, they had fome 
chance of eſcaping ; but a ſmall crevice in one of the ſhutters ren- 
dered all their invocations ineffectual ; for through this crevice the 
people on board the Tryal perceived a light, which they chaſed, 
till they arrived within gun-ſhot ; and then Captain Saunders alarm- 
ed them unexpectedly with a broadſide, when they flattered them- 
ſelves they were got out of his reach: However, for ſome time 
after they ſtill kept the ſame fail abroad, and it was not obſerved 
that this firſt ſalute had made any impreſſion on them; but, juſt as 
the Trya/ was preparing to repeat her broadſide, the Sparrards crept 
from their holes, lowered their fails, and ſubmitted without any 
oppoſition, She was one of the largeſt Merchantmen employed in 
thoſe ſeas, being about fix hundred tuns burthen, and was called 
the Arranzazu. She was bound from Callao to Valparaiſo, and 
had much the ſame cargoe with the Carmelo we.had taken before, 
except that her ſilver amounted only to about 5000 /. ſterling. 

But to balance this ſucceſs, we had the misfortune to find that 
the Tryal had ſprung her main-maſt, and that her maintop-maſt had 
come by the board; and as we were all of us ſtanding to the eaſt- 


ward the next morning, with a freſh gale at South, ſhe had the ad- 
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ditional ill-luck to ſpring her fore-maſt : So that now ſhe had not a 
maſt left, on which ſhe could carry fail, Theſe unhappy incidents 
were ſtill aggravated by the impoſſibility we were juſt then under of 
aſſiſting her; for the wind blew ſo hard, and raiſed ſuch a hollow 
ſea, that we could not venture to hoiſt out our boat, and conſequent- 
ly could have no communication with her ; ſo that we were ob- 
liged to lie to for the greateſt part of forty-eight hours to attend her, 
as we could have no thought of leaving her to herſelf in her preſent 
unhappy fituation : And as an accumulation to our misfortunes, we 
were all the while driving to the leeward of our ſtation, at the very 
time when, by our intelligence, we had reaſon to expect ſeveral of 
the enemy's ſhips would appear upon the coaſt, who would now 
gain the port of Valparaiſo without obſtruction, And I am verily 
perſuaded, that the embaraſſment we received from the diſmaſting 
of the Tryal, and our abſence from our intended ſtation occafioned 
thereby, deprived us of ſome very conſiderable captures, 

The weather proving ſomewhat more moderate on the 27th, we 
ſent our boat for the Captain of the Tryal, who, when he came 
on board us, produced an inſtrument, ſigned by himſelf and all 
his officers, repreſenting that the Sloop, beſides being diſmaſted, 
was ſo very leaky in her hull, that even in moderate weather it 
was neceſſary to keep the pumps conſtantly at work, and that they 
were then ſcarcely ſufficient to keep her free ; ſo that in the late 
gale, though they had all been engaged at the pumps by turns, yet 
the water had encreaſed upon them; and, upon the whole, they ap- 
prehended her to be at preſent ſo very defective, that if they met 
with much bad weather, they muſt all inevitably periſh ; and there- 
fore they petitioned the Commodore to take fome meaſures for 
their future ſafety. But the refitting of the Tryal, and the repair- 
ing of her defects, was an undertaking that in the preſent con- 
juncture greatly exceeded his power; for we had no maſts to ſpare 
her, we had no ſtores to compleat her rigging, nor had we any 
port where ſhe might be hove down, and her bottom examined : 
Beſides, had a port and proper requiſites for this purpoſe been in our 
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poſſeſſion ; yet it would have been extream imprudence, in ſo criti- 
cal a conjuncture, to have loitered away fo much time, as would 
have been neceſſary for theſe operations. The Commodore therefore 
had no choice left him, but that of taking out her people, and de- 
ſtroying her : But, at the ſame time, as he conceived it nece 
for his Majeſty's ſervice to keep up the appearance of our force, he 
appointed the TryaP's prize (which had been often employed by the 
Viceroy of Peru as a man of war) to be a frigate in his Majeſty's 
ſervice, manning her with the Tr7yaPs crew, and giving new com- 
miſſions to the Captain and all the inferior officers accordingly. This 
new frigate, when in the Spamſh ſervice, had mounted thirty-two 
guns ; but ſhe was now to have only twenty, which were the 
twelve that were on board the Tryal, and eight that had belonged 
to the Anna Pink, When this affair was thus far regulated, Mr. 
Anſon gave orders to Captain Saunders to put it in execution, di- 
recting him to take out of the Sloop the arms, ſtores, ammunition, 
and every thing that could be of any uſe to the other ſhips, and 
then to ſcuttle her and ſink her. And after Captain Saunders had 
ſeen her deſtroyed, he was to proceed with his new frigate (to be 
called, the Tryal's Prize) and to cruiſe off the highland of Valpa- 
raiſo, keeping it from him N. N. W, at the diſtance of twelve or 
fourteen leagues : For as all ſhips bound from Valparaiſo to the 
northward ſteer that courſe, Mr. Anſon propoſed by this means to 
ſtop any intelligence, that might be difpatched to Callao, of two of 
their ſhips being miſſing, which might give them apprehenfions of 
the Engliſb ſquadron being in their neighbourhood, The Tryal's 
Prize was to continue on this ſtation twenty-four days, and, if 
not joined by the Commodore at the expiration of that term, 
ſhe was then to proceed down the coaſt to Piſco or Naſca, where 
ſhe would be certain to meet with Mr. Anſon. The Com- 
modore likewiſe ordered Lieutenant Saumarez, who commanded 
the Centurion's prize, to keep company with Captain Saunders, 
both to aſſiſt him in unloading the Sloop, and alſo that by ſpread- 
ing in their cruiſe, there might be leſs danger of any of the ene- 
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my's fvips flipping by unobſerved. Theſe orders being diſpatched, 
the Centurion parted from them at eleven in the evening, on the 
27th of September, directing her courſe to the ſouthward, with a 
view'of cruiſing for ſome days to the windward of Valparaiſo. 

And now by this diſpoſition of our ſhips we flattered ourſelves, 


that we had taken all the advantages of the enemy that we N 


bly could with our ſmall force, ſince our diſpoſition was doubtleſs © 
the moſt prudent that could be projected, For, as we might ſup- 
poſe the G/cuce/ter by this time to be drawing near her ſtation off 
the highland of Paita, we were enabled, by our ſeparate ations, 


to intercept all veſſels employed either betwixt Peru and Clili to the 


ſouthward, or betwixt Panama and Peru to the northward : Since 
the principal trade from Peru to Chili being carried on to the port 
of VL, alparaiſo, the Centurion cruiſing to the windward of V. alparaiſo, 
would, in all probability, meet with them, as it is the conſtant 
practice of thoſe ſhips to fall in with the coaſt, to the windward of 
that port: And the Gleuceſter would, in like manner, be in the 
way of the trade bound from Panama or the northward, to any 
part of Peru; ſince the highland off which ſhe was ſtationed is 
conſtantly made by all ſhips in that voyage. And whilſt the Cen- 
turion and Glouceſter were thus ſituated for interrupting the enemy's 
trade, the Tryal's Prize and Centurion's Prize were as conveniently 
ſtationed for preventing all intelligence, by intercepting all ſhips 
bound from Yalparaiſo to the northward ; for it was on board theſe 
veſſels that it was to be feared ſome account of us might poſſibly 
be ſent to Peru. | 

But the moſt prudent diſpoſitions carry with them only a proba- 
bility of ſucceſs, and can never, enſure its certainty : Since thoſe 
chances, which it was reaſonable to overlook f in deliberations, are 
ſometimes of moſt powerful influence in execution. Thus in the 
preſent caſe, the diſtreſs of the Tryal, and the quitting our ſtation 
to aſſiſt her (events which no degree of prudence could either fore- 
ſce or obviate) gave an opportunity to all the ſhips, bound to Yal- 
faraiſo, to reach that port without moleſtation, during this unlucky 


interval. 
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interval. So that though, after leaving Captain Saunders, we were 
very expeditious in regaining our ſtation, where we got the 2gth 
at noon, yet in plying on and off till the 6th of October, we had 
not the good fortune to diſcover a fail of any fort : And then having 
loſt all hopes of making any advantage by a longer ſtay, we made 


fail to the leeward of the port, in order to join our prizes; but when 


we arrived on the ſtation appointed for them, we did not meet 
with them, though we continued there four or five days. We ſup- 
poſed that ſome chace had occaſioned their leaving their ſtation, and 
therefore we proceeded down the coaſt to the highland of Naſca, 
where Captain Saunders was directed to join us. Here we arrived 
on the 21ſt, and were in great expectation of meeting with fome 
of the enemy's ſhips on the coaſt, as both the accounts of former 
voyages, and the information of our priſoners aſſured us, that all 
ſhips bound to Callao conſtantly make this land, to prevent the 
danger of running to the leeward of the port. But notwithſtand- 
ing the advantages of this ſtation, we ſaw no fail till the 2d of 
November, when two ſhips appeared in ſight together; we imme- 


diately gave them chace, but ſoon perceived that they were the 


Tryal's and Centurion's prizes: As they had the wind of us, we 
brought to and waited their coming up ; when Captain Saunders 
came on board us, and acquainted the Commodore, that he had 
cleared the Tryal purſuant to his orders, and having ſcuttled her, 
he remained by her till ſhe ſunk, but that it was the 4th of O#c- 
ber before this was effected ; for there. ran ſo large and hollow a 
ſea, that the Sloop, having neither maſts nor fails to ſteady her, 
rolled and pitched ſo violently, that it was impoſſible for a boat to 
lay a long-ſide of her, for the greateſt part of the time: And du- 
ring this attendance on the Sloop, they were all driven ſo far to the 
North- weſt, that they were afterwards obliged to ſtretch a long 
way to the weſtward to regain the ground they had loſt; which was 
the reaſon that we had not met with them on their ſtation as we 
expected. We found they had not been more fortunate in their 
cruiſe than we were, for they had ſeen no veſſel ſinoe they ſepa- 
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rated from us. The little ſucceſs we all had, and our certainty, 
that had any ſhips been ſtirring in theſe ſeas for ſome time paſt we 
muſt have met with them, made us believe, that the enemy at 
Valparaiſo, on the miſſing of the two ſhips we had taken, had ſuſ- 
pected us to be in the neighbourhood, and had conſequently laid 
an embargo on all the trade in the fouthern parts. We likewiſe ap- 
prehended, that they might by this time be fitting out the men of 
war at Callas; for we knew that it was no uncommon thing for an 
expreſs from Yalparaiſs to reach Lima in twenty-nine or thirty days, 
and it was now more than fifty ſince we had taken our firſt prize. 
Theſe apprehenfions of an embargo along the coaſt, and of the equip- 
ment of the Spam ſquadron at Callao, determined the Commo- 
dore to haften down to the leeward of Callao, and to join Captain 
Mitchel (who was ſtationed off Paita) as ſoon as Poſſible, that our 
ſtrength being united, we might be prepared to give the ſhips from 
Callao a warm reception, if they dared to put to ſea. With this 
view we bore away the ſame afternoon, taking particular care to 
keep at ſuch a diſtance from the ſhore, that there might be no 
danger of our being diſcovered from thence ; for we knew that all 
the country ſhips were commanded, under the ſevereſt penalty, not 
to fail by the port of Callao without ſtopping ; and as this order 
was conſtantly comphed with, we ſhould undoubtedly be known: 
for enemies, if we were ſeen to act contrary to it. In this new 
navigation, not being certain whether we might not meet the Spa- 
ziſh ſquadron in our route, the Commodore took on board the 
Centurion part of his crew, with which he had formerly manned: 
the Carmelo. And now ſtanding to. the northward, we, before 
night came on, had a view of the ſmall Ifland called St. Gallan, 
which bore from us N. N. E. + E, about feven leagues diſtant. This 
Hand lies in the latitude of about fourteen. degrees South, and about 
five miles to. the northward: of a. highland, called Morro weijo, or 
the old man's head. I mention this Hand, and the highland near 
it. more particularly, becauſe between them is the moſt eligible ſta- 


tion on that coaſt for cruiling upon the enemy; as all * bound 
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to Callao, whether from the northward or the ſouthward, run well 
in with the land in this part. By the 5th of November, at three in 


the afternoon, we were advanced within view of the high land 


of Barranca, lying in the latitude of 10%: 36' South, bearing from 
us N. E. by E, diſtant eight or nine leagues; and an hour and an 
half afterwards we had the ſatisfaction we had ſo long wiſhed for, 
of ſeeing a fail, She firſt appeared to leeward, and we all imme- 
diately gave her chace ; but the Centurion ſo much outſailed the 
two prizes, that we ſoon ran them out of fight, and gained con- 
ſiderably on the chace : However, night coming on before we came 
up with her, we, about ſeven o'clock, loſt fight of her, and were 
in ſome perplexity what courſe to ſteer ; but at laſt Mr. 4nſon re- 
ſolved, as we were then before the wind, to keep all his fails ſer, 
and not to change his courſe : For though we had no doubt but 
the chace would alter her courſe in the night; yet, as it was un- 
certain what tack ſhe would go upon, it was thought more prudent 
to keep on our courſe, as we muſt by this means unavoidably near 
her, than to change it on conjecture ; when, if we ſhould miſ- 
take, we mult infallibly loſe her. Thus then we continued the 
Chace about an hour and an half in the dark, ſome one or other on 
board us conſtantly imagining they diſcerned her fails right a-head 
of us; but at laſt Mr, Brett, then our ſecond Lieutenant, did 
really -diſcover her about four points on the larboard-bow, ſteering 
off to the ſeaward : We immediately clapped the helm a weather, 
and ſtood for her; and in leſs than an hour came up with her, and 
Having fired fourteen ſhot at her, ſhe ſtruck. Our third Lieutenant, 
Mr. Dennis, was ſent in the boat with fixteen men, to take poſſeſ- 
ſion of the prize, and to return the priſoners to our ſhip. This 
ſhip was named the Santa Tereſa de Jeſus, built at Guaraguil, of a- 
bout three hundred tuns burthen, and was commanded by Barto- 
lome Urrunaga, a Biſcayer : She was bound from Guaiaquil to Cal- 
lao; her loading conſiſted of timber, cocao, coco nuts, tobacco, 
hides, Pito thread (which is very ſtrong, and is made of a ſpecies 


of graſs) Quito cloth, wax, Sc. The ſpecies on board her was in- 
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conſiderable, being principally ſmall filver money, and not amount- 
ing to more than 170/. ſterling. It is true, her cargoe was of 
great value, could we have diſpoſed of it; but, the Spaniards hav- 
ing ſtrict orders never to ranſom their ſhips, all the goods that we 
took in theſe ſeas, except what little we had occaſion for ourſelves, 
were of no advantage to us. Indeed, though we could make no 
profit thereby ourſelves, it was ſome ſatisfaction to us to conſider, 
that it was ſo much really loſt to the enemy, and that the deſpoil- 
ing them was no contemptible branch of that ſervice, in which we 
were now employed by our country. 

Befides our prize's crew, which amounted to forty-five hands, 
there were on board her ten paſſengers, conſiſting of four men and 
three women, who were natives of the country, born of Spani/h 
parents, and three black female ſlaves that attended them. The 
women were a mother and her two daughters, the eldeſt about 
twenty-one, and the youngeſt about fourteen. It 1s not to be won- 
dered at, that women of theſe years ſhould be exceſſively alarmed at 
the falling into the hands of an enemy, whom, from the former 
outrages of the Buccaneers, and by the artful inſinuations of their 
Prieſts, they had been taught to conſider as the moſt terrible and 
brutal of all mankind. Theſe apprehenſions too were in the pre- 

ſent inſtance exaggerated by the ſingular beauty of the youngeſt of 
the women, and the riotous diſpoſition which they might well ex- 
pect to find in a ſet of failors, that had not ſeen a woman for near 
a twelvemonth. Full of theſe terrors, the women all hid them- 
ſelves when our officer went on board, and when they were found 
out, it was with great difficulty that he could perſuade them to ap- 
proach the light: However, he ſoon ſatisſied them, by the huma- 
nity of his conduct and his aſſurances of their future ſecurity and 
honourable treatment, that they had nothing to fear. And the 
Commodore being informed of the matter ſent directions that 
they ſhould be continued on board their own ſhip, with the uſe of 
the ſame apartments, and with all the other conveniencies they had 
enjoyed before, giving ſtrict orders that they ſhould receive no kind 
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of inquietude or moleſtation whatever: And that they might be 
the more certain of having theſe orders complied with, or of com- 
plaining if they were not, the Commodore permitted the Pilot, 
who in Spaniſh ſhips is generally the ſecond perſon on board, to tay 
with them, as their guardian and protector. He was particularly 
choſen for this purpoſe by Mr. Anſon, as he ſeemed to be extreme- 
ly intereſted in all that concerned the women, and had at firſt de- 
clared that he was married to the youngeſt of them ; though it af- 
terwards appeared, both from the information of the reſt of the 
priſoners, and other circumſtances, that he had aſſerted this with a 
view, the better to ſecure them from the inſults they expected on their 
firſt falling into our hands. By this compaſſionate and indulgent 
behaviour of the Commodore, the conſternation of our female 
priſoners entirely ſubſided, and they continued eaſy and chearful du- 
ring the whole time they were with us, as I ſhall have occaſion to 
mention more particularly hereafter. 

I have before obſerved, that at the beginning of this chace the 
Centurion ran her two conſorts out of fight, for which reaſon we 
lay by all the night, after we had taken the prize, for Captain 
Saunders and Lieutenant Saumarez to join us, firing guns, and 
making falſe fires every half hour, to prevent their paſſing us un- 
obſerved ; but they were ſo far a-ſtern, that they neither heard nor 
ſaw any of our ſignals, and were not able to come up with us 
till broad day-light. When they had joined us we proceeded toge- 
ther to the northward, being now four fail in company. We here 
found the ſea, for many miles round us, of a beautiful red colour: 
This, upon examination, we imputed to an immenſe quantity of 
ſpawn ſpread upon its ſurface ; and taking up ſome of the water in 
a wine-glaſs, it ſoon changed from a dirty aſpect to a clear chryſ- 
tal, with only ſome red globules of a ſlimy nature floating on the 
top. And now having a ſupply of timber on board our new prize, 
the Commodore ordered our boats to be repaired, and a ſwivel gun- 
ſtock to be fixed in the bow both of the barge and pinnace, in order 
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to encreaſe their force, in caſe we ſhould be obliged to have recourſe 
to them for boarding ſhips, or for any attempts on ſhore. _ 

As we ſtood from hence to the northward, nothing remarkable 
occurred for two or three days, though we ſpread our ſhips in ſuch 
2 manner, that it was not probable any veſſel of the enemy could 
eſcape us. In our run along this coaſt we generally obſerved, that 
there was a current which ſet us to the northward, at the rate of 
ten or twelve miles each day. And now being in about eight de- 
grees of South latitude, we began to be attended with vaſt num- 
bers of flying fiſh and bonitos, which were the firſt we ſaw after 
our departure from the coaſt of Brazil. But it is remarkable, that 
on the Eaſt fide of South America they extended to a much higher 
latitude than they do on the Weſt fide ; for we did not loſe them 
on the coaſt of Brazil, till we approached the ſouthern tropic. The 
reaſon for this diverſity is doubtleſs the different degrees of heat 
obtaining in the ſame latitude on different ſides of that Continent. 
And on this eccafion,, I muſt beg leave to make a ſhort digreſſion 
on the heat and cold of different climates, and on the varieties which 
occur in the fame place in different parts of the year, and in differ- 
ent places lying in the ſame degree of latitude. | 

The Ancients, as appears in many places, conceived that of the 
five zones, into which they divided the ſurface of the globe, two 
only were habitable, ſuppoſing that all between the tropics was too 
hot, and all within the polar circle too cold to be ſupported by 
mankind. The falihood of this reaſoning has been long evinced ; 
but the particular compariſons. of the heat and cold of theſe various 
climates, has as yet been. very imperfectly conſidered, However, 
enough is known ſafely to determine this poſition, that all places 
between the tropics are far from being the hotteſt on the globe, as 
many of thoſe withm the polar circles are far from enduring that 
extreme degree of cold, to which their fituation ſhould ſeem to ſub- 
ject them: That is to ſay, in other words, that the temperature of 
a place depends much more upon other circumſtances, than upon 
its diſtance from the pole, or its proximity to the equinoctial. * 
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This propoſition relates to the general temperature of places, 
taking the whole year round; and in this ſenſe it cannot be denied, 
but that the city of London, for inſtance, enjoys much warmer ſea- 
ſons than the bottom of Hudſon's bay, which is nearly in the ſame 
htitude with it; for there the ſeverity of the winter is ſo great, that 
it will ſcarcely permit the hardieſt of our garden plants to live. And 
if the compariſon be made between the coaſt of Brazil and the 
weſtern ſhore of South America, as, for example, betwixt Bahia 
and Lima, the difference will be ftill more remarkable ; for though 
the coaſt of Brazil is extremely ſultry, yet the coaſt of the South- 
Seas in the ſame latitude is perhaps as temperate and tolerable as 
any part of the globe; fince in ranging along it, we did not once 
meet with ſo warm weather, as is frequent in a ſummer's day in 
England : And this was the more” remarkable, as there never fell 
any rains to refreſh and cool the air. 


The cauſes of this temperature in the Sourh-Seas are not difficult 
to be aſſigned, and ſhall be hereafter mentioned. I am now onl 


ſolicitous to eſtabliſh the truth of this aſſertion, that the latitude r 
a place alone is no rule whereby to judge of the degree of heat and 
cold which obtains there. Perhaps this pofition might be more 
briefly confirmed, by obſerving, that on the tops of the Andes, 
though under the equinoctial, the ſnow never melts the whole year 
round; a criterion of cold, ſtronger than what is known to take place 
in many parts far removed within the polar circle, 

I have hitherto confidered the temperature of the air all the year 
through, and the groſs eſtimations of heat and cold which ever 
one makes from his own ſenſation. If this matter be examined by 
means of Thermometers, which in reſpect to the abſolute degree of 
heat and cold are doubtleſs the moſt unerring evidences; if this be 
done, the reſult will be indeed moſt wonderful: For it will appear 
that the heat in very high latitudes, as at Peterſburgh for inſtance, 
is at particular times much greater than any that has been hitherto- 
obſerved between the tropics ; and that even at London in the year 


1746, there was the part of one day "conſiderably hotter than what 
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was at any time felt by a ſhip of Mr. Anſon's ſquadron, in running 
from hence to Cape Horn and back again, and paſſing twice under 
the ſun; for in the ſummer of that year, the thermometer in Lon- 
don (being one of thoſe graduated according to the method of Faren- 
heit) ſtood once at 78; and the greateſt height at which a ther- 
mometer of the ſame kind ſtood in the foregoing ſhip, I find to be 
76: This was at St. Catherine's, in the latter end of December, 
when the ſun was within about three degrees of the vertex. And 
as to Peterſburgh, I find, by the acts of the academy eſtabliſhed 
there, that in the year 1734, on the 2oth and 25th of July, the 
thermometer roſe to 98 in the ſhade, that is, it was twenty-two di- 
viſions higher than it was found to be at St. Catherine's ; which is 
a degree of heat that, were it not authoriſed by the regularity and 
circumſpection with which the obſervations ſeem to have been 
made, would appear altogether incredible. 

If it ſhould be aſked, how it comes to paſs then, that the heat 
in many places between the tropics is eſteemed fo violent and infuf- 
ferable, when it appears by theſe inſtances, that it is ſometimes ri- 
valled or exceeded in very high latitudes not far from the polar cir- 
cle? I ſhould anſwer, that the eſtimation of heat in any particular 
place, ought not to be founded upon that degree of heat which 
may now and then obtain there, but is rather to be deduced from 
the medium obſerved in a whole ſeaſon, or perhaps in a whole year : 
And in this light it will eaſily appear, how much more intenſe the 
ſame degree of heat may prove, by being long continued without 
remarkable variation. For inſtance, in comparing together St. Ca- 
therine's and Peterſburgh, we will ſuppoſe the ſummer heat at St. 
Catherine's to be 70, and the winter heat to be twenty diviſions 
ſhort of it: I do not make uſe of this laſt conjecture upon ſuffici- 
ent obſervation ; but I am apt to ſuſpect, that the allowance is full 
large. Upon this ſuppoſition then, the medium heat all the year 
round will be 66%, and this perhaps by night as well as day, with 
no great variation: Now thoſe who have attended to thermome- 
ters will readily own, that a continuation of this degree of heat 
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for a length of time would by the generality of mankind be ſtiled 
violent and ſuffocating. But now at Peterſburgh, though a few 
times in the year the heat, by the thermometer, may be conſidera- 
bly greater than at St. Catherine's, yet, as at other times the cold 
is immenſely ſharper, the medium for a year, or even for one ſea- 
ſon only, would be far ſhort of 66: For J find, that the variati- 
on of the thermometer at Peter ſburgb is at leaſt five times greater, 
from its higheſt to its loweſt point, than what I have ſuppoſed to 
take place at St. Catherine's, 

But beſides this eſtimation of the heat of a place, by taking the 
medium for a conſiderable time together, there is another circum- 
ſtance which will ſtill augment the apparent heat of the warmer 
climates, and diminiſh that of the colder, though I do not remem- 
ber to have ſeen it remarked in any author. To explain myſelf 
more diſtinctly upon this head, I muſt obſerve, that the meaſure of 
abſolute heat, marked by the thermometer, is not the certain crite- 
rion of the ſenſation of heat, with which human bodies are affect- 
ed : For as the preſence and perpetual ſucceſſion of freſh air is ne- 
ceſſary to our reſpiration, fo there is a ſpecies of tainted or ſtagnated 
air, which is often produced by the continuance of great heats, 
which never fails to excite in us an idea of ſultrineſs and ſuffocating 
warmth, much beyond what the mere heat of the air alone, ſu 
poſing it pure and agitated, would occaſion, Hence it follows, 
that the mere inſpection of the thermometer will never determine 

the heat which the human body feels from this cauſe ; and hence it 
follows too, that the heat in moſt places between the tropics muſt 
be much more troubleſome and uneaſy, than the fame degree of 
abſolute heat in a high latitude : For the equability and duration of 
the tropical heat contribute to impregnate the air with a multitude 
of ſteams and vapours from the foil and water, and theſe being, 
many of them, of an impure and noxious kind, and being not 
eaſily removed, by reaſon of the regularity of the winds in thoſe 
parts, which only ſhift the exhalations from place to place, with- 
out diſperſing them, the atmoſphere is by this means rendered leſs 
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proper for reſpiration, and mankind are conſequently affected with 
what they ſtile a meſt intenſe and ſtifling heat: Whereas in the 
higher latitudes theſe vapours are probably raiſed in ſmaller quanti- 
ties, and the irregularity and violence of the winds frequently diſ- 
perſe them; fo that, the air being in general pure and lefs ſtagnant, 
the ſame degree of abſolute heat is not attended with that uneaſy 
and ſuffocating ſenſation, This may ſuffice in general with reſpect 
to the preſent ſpeculation ; but I cannot help wiſhing, as it is a 
ſubject in which mankind, eſpecially travellers of all forts, are very 
much intereſted, that it were more thoroughly and accurately ex- 
amined, and that all ſhips bound to the warmer climates would 
furniſh themſelves with thermometers of a known fabric, and would 
obſerve them daily, and regiſter their obſervations ; for conſidering 
the turn to philoſophical ſubjects, which has obtained in Europe 
for the laſt fourſcore years, it is incredible how very rarely any thing 
of this kind hath been attended to. For my own part, I do not 
recolle& that I have ever ſeen any obſervations of the heat and cold, 
either in the Eaſt or Weſt-Indies, which were made by mariners or 
officers of veſſels, except thoſe made by Mr. Anſon's order, on 
board the Centurion, and by Captain Leg on board the Severn, 
which was another ſhip of our ſquadron. 

This digreſſion I have been in ſome meaſure drawn into, by the 
conſideration of the fine weather we met with on the coaſt of 
Peru, even under the equinoctial itſelf, but the particularities of 
this weather I have not yet deſcribed : I ſhall now therefore add, 
that in this climate every circumſtance concurred, that could render 
the open air and the day-light deſirable. For in other countries the 
ſcorching heat of the ſun in ſummer renders the greater part of the 
day unapt either for labour or amuſement ; and the frequent rains 
are not leſs troubleſome in the more temperate parts of the year. 
But in this happy climate the ſan rarely appears: Not that the 
heavens have at any time a dark and gloomy look; but there is 
conſtantly a chearful grey ſky, juſt ſufficient to ſcreen the ſun, and 


to mitigate the violence of its perpendicular rays, without obſcuring 
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the air, or tinging the day-light with an unpleaſant or melancholy 
hue. By this means all parts of the day are proper for labour or 
exerciſe abroad, nor is there wanting that refreſhment and pleaſing 
refrigeration of the air, which is ſometimes produced i in other cli- 
mates by rains; for here the ſame effect is brought about, by the 
freſh breezes from the cooler regions to the ſouthward, It is rea- 
fonable to ſuppoſe, that this fortunate complexion of the heavens is 
principally owing to the neighbourhood of thoſe vaſt hills, called the 
Andes, which running nearly parallel to the ſhore, and at a ſmall 
diſtance from it, and extending themſelves immenſely higher than 
any other mountains upon the globe, form upon their ſides and de- 
clivities a prodigious tract of country, where, according to the dif- 
ferent approaches to the ſummit, all kinds of climates may at all 
ſeaſons of the year be found. Theſe mountains, by intercepting 
great part of the eaſtern winds which generally blow over the Con- 
tinent of South America, and by cooling that part of the air which 
forces its way over their tops, and by keeping beſides a prodigious 
extent of the atmoſphere perpetually cool, by its contiguity to the 
ſnows with which they are covered; theſe hills, I ſay, by thus ex- 
tending the influence of their frozen creſts to the neighbouring 
coaſts and ſeas of Peru, are doubtleſs the cauſe of the temperature 
and equability which conſtantly prevail there. For when we were 
advanced beyond the equinoctial, where theſe mountains left us, 
and had nothing to ſcreen us to the eaſtward, but the high lands on 
the Iſthmug of Panama, which are but mole-hills to the Andes, we 
then ſoon found that in a ſhort run we had totally changed our cli- 
mate, paſſing in two or three days from the temperate air of Peru, 
to the ſultry burning atmoſphere of the We * But it is time 
to return to our narration. 

On the 1oth of November we were three leagues South of the 
ſouthermoſt Iſland of Lobos, lying in the latitude of 6%: 27 South: 
There are two Iſlands of this name; this called Lobos de la Mar; 
and another, which lies to the northward of it, very much reſem- 


bling it in ſhape and appearance, and often miſtaken for it, called 
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Lobos de tierra. We were now drawing near to the ftation ap- 
pointed to the Glouceſter, for which reaſon, fearing to miſs her, we 
made an eaſy fail all night. The next morning, at day-break, we 
ſaw a ſhip in ſhore, and to windward, plying up the coaſt: She had 
paſſed by us with the favour of the night, and we foon perceiving 
her not to be the Glouceſter, got our tacks on board, and gave her 
chace; but it proving very little wind, ſo that neither of us could 
make much way, the Commodore ordered the barge, his pinnace, 
and the Tryal's pinnace to be manned and armed, and to purſue the 
chace and board her. Lieutenant Brett, who commanded the 
barge, came up with her firſt, about nine o'clock, and running 
along-fide of her, he fired a volley of ſmall ſhot between the maſts, 
juſt over the heads of the people on board, and then inſtantly en- 
tered with the greateſt part of his men; but the enemy made no 
reſiſtance, being fufficiently frightened by the dazzling of the cut- 
laſſes, and the volley they had juſt received. Lieutenant Breit or- 
dered the ſails to be trimmed, and bore down to the Commodore, 
taking up in his way the two pinnaces. When he was arrived 
within about four miles of us he put off in the barge, bringing 
with him a number of the priſoners, who had given him ſome ma- 
terial intelligence, which he was deſirous the Commodore ſhould 
be acquainted with as ſoon as poſſible. On his arrival we learnt, 
that the prize was called Nueſtra Senora del Carmin, of about two 
hundred and ſeventy tuns burthen; ſhe was commanded by Marcos 
Morena, a native of Venice, and had on board forty-three:mariners : 
She was deep laden with ſteel, iron, wax, pepper, cedar, plank, 
ſnuff, roſarios, European bale goods, powder blue, cinnamon, Ro- 
miſh indulgences, and other ſpecies of merchandize : And though 


this cargee, in our. preſent circumſtances, was but of little value to 
us, yet with reſpect to the Spantards, it was the moſt conſiderable 
capture that fell into our hands in- this part of the world ; for it a- 
mounted to upwards of 400,000 dollars prime coſt at Panama. 
This ſhip was bound to Callao, and had ſtopped at Paita in her 
paſſage, to take in a recruit of water and proviſions, and had not 
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left that place above twenty-four hours, before ſhe fell into our 
hands. 

I have mentioned that Mr. Brett had received ſome important 
intelligence from the priſoners, which he endeavoured to acquaint 
the Commodore with immediately. The firft perſon he received it 
from (though upon further examination it was confirmed by the 
other priſoners) was one John Williams an Iriſhman, whom he 
found on board the Spaniſb veſſel. Wilkams was a Papiſt, who 
worked his paſſage from Cadiz, and had travelled over all the king- 
dom of Mexico as a Pedlar: He pretended, that by this buſineſs he 
had got 4 or $000 dollars; but that he was embarraſſed by the 
Prieſts, who knew he had money, and was at laſt ſtript of all he 
had. He was indeed at preſent all in rags, being but juſt got out of 
Paita goal, where he had been confined for ſome miſdemeanor ; he 
expreſſed great joy upon ſeeing his countrymen, and immediately in- 
formed them, that, a few days before; a veſſel came into Pata, 
where the Maſter of her informed the Governor, that he had been 
chaſed in the offing by a very large ſhip, which from her ſize, and 
the colour of her ſails, he was perſuaded muſt be one of the Eng//þ 
ſquadron : This we then conjectured to have been the Glouce/ter, as 
we afterwards found it was. The Governor, upon examining the 
Maſter, was fully fatisfied of his relation, and immediately ſent 
away an expreſs to- Lima to acquaint the Viceroy therewith : And 
the Royal Officer reſiding at Paita, being apprehenſive of a viſit 
from the Engliſh, was buſily employed in removing the King's trea- 
ſure and his own to Piura, a town within land, about fourteen leagues 
diſtant, We further learnt from our priſoners, that there was a 
very conſiderable ſum of money belonging to ſome Merchants at 
Lima, that was now lodged at the Cuſtom-houſe at Paita; and that 
this was intended to be ſhipped on board a veſſel, which was then in 
the port of Paita, and was preparing to fail with the utmoſt ex- 
pedition, being bound for the bay of Sanſonnate, on the coaſt of 
Mexico, in order to purchaſe a part of the cargoe of the Manila 


ſhip. This veſſel at Paita was eſteemed a prime failor, and had 
Bb 2 uſt 
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juſt received a new coat of tallow on her bottom; and, in the opi- 
nion of the priſoners, ſhe might be able to fail the ſucceeding morn- 
ing. The character they gave us of this veſſel, on which the mo- 
ney was to be ſhipped, left us little reaſon to believe that our ſhip, 
which had been in the water near two. years, could have any chance 
of coming up with her, if we once ſuffered her to eſcape out of the 
Port. And therefore, as we were now diſcovered, and. the coaſt 
would be ſoon alarmed, and as our cruiſing in theſe parts any longer 
would anſwer no purpoſe, the Commodore reſolved to ſurprize the 
place, having firſt minutely informed himſelf of its ſtrength and 


6 _—_— —. At. — 


condition, and being fully ſatisfied, that there was little danger of 


loſing many of our men in the attempt. This ſurprize of Paita, 
befides the treaſure it promiſed us, and its being the only enterprize 
it was in our power to undertake, had theſe other advantages attend- 
ing it, that we ſhould in all probability ſupply ourfelves with great 
quantities of live proviſion, of which we were at this time in want: 
And we ſhould likewiſe have an opportunity of ſetting our priſoners 
on ſhore, who were now very numerous, and made a greater con- 
ſumption of our food than our ſtock that remained was capable of 
furniſhing long, In all theſe lights the attempt was a moſt eligible 
one, and what our neceſſities, our fituation, and every prudential 
conſideration, prompted us to. How it ſucceeded, and how far it 


anſwered our rene ſhall be the ſubject of the following 
chapter. 
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CHAP. VL 


The taking of Paita, and our proceedings till we left 
the coaſt of Peru. 


HE town. of Paita is ſituated in the latitude of 5: 12 
South, in a moſt barren ſoil, compoſed only of fand and 
ſlate: The extent of it (as may be ſeen in the annexed plan 
of it) is but ſmall, containing in all leſs than two hundred fami- 
lies. The houſes are only ground-floors ; the walls built of ſplit 
cane and mud, and the roofs thatched with leaves: Theſe edifices, 
though extremely flight, are abundantly ſufficient for a climate, 
where rain is conſidered as a prodigy, and is not ſeen in many years: 
So that it is ſaid, that a fmall quantity of rain falling in this coun- 


try in the year 1728, it ruined a great number of buildings, which 


mouldered away, and as it were melted before it. The inhabitants 
of Paita are principally Indians and black ſlaves, or at leaft a mixed 
breed, the whites being very few. The port of Paita, though in 
reality little more than a bay, is eſteemed the beft on that part of 
the coaſt ; and is indeed a very ſecure and commodious anchorage. 
It is greatly frequented by all veſſels coming from the North; ſince 
it is here only that the ſhips from Acapulco, Sonſonnate, Realeijo and 
Panama, can touch and refreſh in their paſſage to Callao: And the 


length of theſe voyages (the wind for the greateſt part of the year 


being full againſt them) renders it impoſſible to perform them with- 
out calling upon the coaſt for a recruit of freſh water. It is true, 
Paita is ſituated on ſo parched a fpot, that it does not itſelf 
furniſh a drop of freſh water, or any kind of greens or proviſions, 
except fiſh and a few goats: But there is an Iidian town called Co- 
lan, about two or three leagues diſtant to the northward, from 


whence water, maize, greens, fowls, &c. are brought to Paita on 
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balſas or floats, for the conveniency of the ſhips that touch here; 
and cattle are ſometimes brought from Piura, a town wiuch lies 
about fourteen leagues up in the country, The water brought fiom 
Clan is whitiſh, and of a diſagreeable appearance, but is ſaid o be 
very wholſome : For it is pretended by the inhabitants, that it runs 
through large woods of ſarſaparilla, and that it is ſenſibly impreg- 
nated therewith. This port of Paita, beſides furniſhing the north- 
ern trade bound to Callao, with water and neceſſaries, is the uſual 
place where paſſengers from Acapulco or Panama, bound to Lima, 
diſembark; for, as it is two hundred leagues from hence to Callao, 
the port of Lima, and as the wind is generally contrary, the paſſage 
by ſea is very tedious and fatiguing, but by land there is a tolerable 
good road parallel to the coaſt, with many ſtations and villages 
for the accommodation of travellers, 


It appears by the plan, that the town of Paz7g is itſelf an open 
Place ; ſo that its ſole proteQtion and defence is the fort marked 
(B) in the plan, It was of conſequence to us to. be well informed 
of the fabrick and ſtrength of this fort ; and by the examination of 
our priſoners we found, that there were eight pieces of cannon 
mounted in it, but that it had neither ditch. nor outwork, being 
only ſurrounded by a plain brick wall; and that the garriſon con- 
ſiſted of only one weak company, but the town itſelf might poſ- 
ſibly arm three hundred men more. 

Mr. Anſon having informed himſelf of the ſtrength of the place, 
reſolved (as hath been faid in. the preceding chapter) to attempt it 
that very night. We were then about twelve leagues diſtant from 
the ſhore, far enough to prevent our being diſcovered ; yet not fo 
far, but that by making all the fail we could, we might arrive in 
the bay with our ſhips in the night. However, the Commodore 
prudently conſidered, that this would be an improper method of 
proceeding, as our ſhips, being ſuch large bodies, might be eafily 


diſcovered at a diſtance even in the night, and might thereby alarm 


the inhabitants, and give them an opportunity of removing their va- 
luable effects. He therefore, as the ſtrength of the place did not 
require 
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require our whole force, reſolved to attempt it with our boats only, 
ordering the eighteen oared barge, and our own and the Tryal's pin- 
naces on that ſervice ; and having picked out fifty-eight men to 
man them, well provided with arms and ammunition, he gave the 
command of the expedition to Lieutenant Brett, and gave him his 
neceſſary orders. And the better to prevent the diſappointment and 
confuſion which might ariſe from the darkneſs of the night, and 
the ignorance of the ſtreets and paſſages of the place, two of the 
Spamſh Pilots were ordered to attend the Lieutenant, and to con- 
duct him to the moſt convenient landing-place, and were afterwards 
to be his guides on ſhore ; and that we might have the greater ſe- 
curity for their faithful behaviour on this occaſion, the Commodore 
took care to aſſure all our priſoners, that, if the Pilots acted properly, 
they ſhould all of them be releaſed, and ſet on ſhore at this place; 
but in caſe of any miſconduct or treachery, he threatened them that 
the Pilots ſhould be inſtantly ſhot, and that he would carry all the 
reſt of the Spaniards, who were on board him, priſoners to Eng- 
land. So that the priſoners themſelves were intereſted in our ſuc- 
ceſs, and therefore we had no reaſon to ſuſpe& our Conductors 
either of negligence or perfidy. 

And on this occaſion I cannot but remark a ſingular circumſtance 
of one of the Pilots employed by us in this buſineſs, It ſeems (as 
we afterwards learnt) he had been taken by Captain Chpperton a- 
bove twenty years before, and had been forced to lead Clipperton 
and his people to the ſurprize of Truxillo, a town within land to 
the ſouthward of Paita, where however he contrived to alarm 
his countrymen, and to fave them, though the place was taken, 
Now that the only two attempts on ſhore, which were made at ſo 
long an interval from each other, ſhould be guided by the fame per- 
fon, and he too a priſoner both times, and forced upon the employ 
contrary to his inclination, is an incident ſo very extraordinary, that 
I could not help taking notice of it. But to return to the matter 


in hand. 


During 
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During our preparations, the ſhips themſelves ſtood towards the 
Port with all the fail they could make, being ſecure that we were 
yet at too great a diſtance to be ſeen. But about ten o'clock at 
nizht, the ſhips being then within five leagues of the place, Lieu- 
tenant Brett, with the boats under his command, put off, and ar- 
rived at the mouth of the bay without being diſcovered ; but no 
ſooner had he entered it, than fome of the people, on board a veſſel 
riding at anchor there, perceived him, who inſtantly put off in their 
boat, rowing towards the fort, ſhouting and crying, te Engliſh, 
the Engliſb dogs, &c. by which the whole town was ſuddenly 
alarmed, and our people ſoon obſerved ſeveral lights hurrying back- 
wards and forwards in the fort, and other marks of the inhabitants 
being in great motion. Lieutenant Brett, on this, encouraged his 
men to pull briſkly up to the ſhore, that they might give the ene- 
my as little time as poſſible to prepare for their defence. However, 
before our boats could reach the ſhore, the people in the fort had 
got ready ſome of their cannon, and pointed them towards the 
landing-place ; and though in the darkneſs of the night it might be 
well ſuppoſed that chance had a greater ſhare than {kill in their di- 
rection, yet the firſt ſhot paſſed extremely near one of the boats, 
whiſtling juſt over the heads of the crew. This made our people 
redouble their efforts; ſo that they had reached the ſhore, and were 
in part diſembarked by the time the ſecond gun fired. As ſoon as 
our men landed, they were conducted by one of the Spani/b Pilots 
to the entrance of a narrow ſtreet, not above fifty yards diſtant from 
the beach, where they were covered from the fire of the fort ; and 
being formed in the beſt manner the ſhortneſs of the time would 
allow, they immediately marched for the parade, which was a large 
ſquare at the end of this ſtreet, the fort being one ſide of the 
ſquare, and the Governor's houſe another, as may be ſeen more 
diſtinctly in the plan, where likewiſe the road they took from their 
landing to the fort is marked out by a prickt line. In this march 
(though performed with tolerable regularity) the ſhouts and cla- 


mours of threeſcore ſailors, who had been confined ſo long on 
| ſhipboard, 
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ſhipboard, and were now for the firſt time on ſhore in an enemy's 
country, joyous as they always are, when they land, and animated 
beſides in the preſent caſe with the hopes of an immenſe pillage ; 
the huzza's, I fay, of this ſpirited detachment, joined with the 
noiſe of their drums, and favoured by the night, had augmented 
their numbers, in the opinion of the enemy, to at leaſt three hun- 
dred ; by which perſuaſion the inhabitants were fo greatly intimida- 
ted, that they were much more ſolicitous about the means of their 
flight than of their refiſtance : So that though upon entering the pa- 
rade, our people received a volley from the Merchants who owned 
the treaſure then in the town, and who,. with a few others, had 
ranged themſelves in a gallery that ran round the Governor's houſe, 
yet that poſt was immediately abandoned upon the firſt fire made 
by our people, who were thereby left in quiet n of the 
rade. 
5 On this ſucceſs Lieutenant Brett divided his men into two par- 
ties, ordering one of them to ſurround the Governor's houſe, and 
if poſſible to ſecure the Governor, whilſt he himſelf with the other 
marched to the fort, with an intent to force it. But, contrary to 
his expectation, he entered it without oppoſition ; for the enemy, on 
his approach, abandoned it, and made their eſcape over the walls, 
By this means the whole place was maſtered in leſs than a quarter 
of an hour's time from the firſt landing, with no other loſs than 
that of one man killed on the ſpot, and two wounded ; one of 
which was the Spaniſh Pilot of the Tereſa, who — a ſlight 
bruiſe by a ball which grazed on his wriſt : Indeed another of the 
company, the Honourable Mr. Keppie, fon to the Earl of Albe- 
marle, had a very narrow eſcape ; for having on a jocky cap, one 
fide of the peak was ſhaved off cloſe to his temple by a ball, which 
however did him no other injury. 

And now Lieutenant Brett, after this ſucceſs, placed : a guard at 
the fort, and another at the Governor's houſe, and appointed centi- 
nels at all the avenues of the town, both to prevent any ſurprize 
from the enemy, and to ſecure the effects in the place from being 
Co | embezzled. 
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embezzled. And this being done, his next care was to ſeize on 
the Cuſtom-houſe where the treaſure lay, and to examine if any of, 
the inhabitants remained in the town, that he might know what 
farther precautions it was neceſſary to take; but he ſoon found that 
the numbers left behind were no ways formidable : For the greateſt 
part of them (being in bed when the place was ſurprized) had run 
away with ſo much precipitation, that they had not given them- 
ſelves time to put on their cloaths. And in this precipitate rout the 
Governor was not the laſt to ſecure himſelf, for he fled betimes 
half naked, leaving his wife, a young Lady of about ſeventeen years 
of age, to whom he had been married but three or four. days, be- 
hind him, though the too was afterwards carried off in her ſhift by 
a couple of centinels, juſt as the detachment, ordered to. inveſt the 
houſe, arrived before it. This eſcape of the Governor was an un- 
pleaſing circumſtance, as Mr. Anſon had particularly recommended 
it to Lieutenant Brett to ſecure his perſon, if poſſible, in hopes that 
by that means we might be able to treat for the ranſom of the 
place: But it ſeems his alertneſs rendered it impoſſible to ſeize him. 
The few inhabitants who remained were confined in one of the 
churches under a guard, except ſome ſtout Negroes which were 
found in the place; theſe, inſtead: of being ſhut up, were em- 
ployed the remaining part of the night to aſſiſt in carrying the trea- 
ſure from the Cuſtom-houſe and other places to the fort : However, 
there was care taken that they ſhould be always attended by a file of 
muſqueteers. 

The tranſporting the treaſure from the Cuſtom- houſe to the fort, 


was the principal occupation of Mr. Brett's people, after he had 


got poſſeſſion of the place. But the ſailors, while they were thus 
employed, could not be prevented from entring the houſes which 
lay near them, in ſearch of private pillage. And the firſt things 
which occurred to them, being the cloaths which the Spaniards in 
their flight had left behind them, and which, according to the cuſ- 
tom of the country, were moſt of them either embroidered or 


laced, our people eagerly ſeized theſe glittering habits, and put 
| | them 
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them on over their own dirty trowſers and jackets, not forgetting, at 
the ſame time, the tye or bag-wig and laced hat, which were ge- 
nerally found with the cloaths; and when this practice was once 
begun, there was no preventing the whele detachment from imi- 
tating it: And thoſe, who came lateſt into the faſhion, not finding 
mens cloaths ſufficient to equip themſelves, they were obliged to 
take up with womens gowns and petticoats, which (provided there 
was finery enough) they made no ſcruple of putting on, and 
blending with their own greaſy dreſs. So that when a party of 
them thus ridiculouſly metamorphiſed firſt appeared before Mr. 
Brett, he was extreamly ſurprized at their appearance, and could 
not immediately be ſatisfied they were his own people, 

Theſe were the tranſactions of our detachment on ſhore at Pazta 
the firſt night. And now to return to what was done on board the 
Centurion in that interval. I muſt obſerve, that after the boats were 
gone off, we lay by till one o'clock in the morning, and then ſup- 
poſing our detachment to be near landing, we made an eaſy fail for 
the bay. About ſeven in the morning we began to open the bay, 
and ſoon after we had a view of the town; and though we had no 
reaſon to doubt of the ſucceſs of the enterprize, yet it was with 
great joy that we firſt diſcovered an infallible ſignal of the certainty 
of our hopes; this was by means of our perſpectives, for through 
them we ſaw an Engliſb flag hoiſted on the flag-ſtaff of the fort, 
which to us was an inconteſtable proof that our people had got 
poſſeſſion of the town, We plied into the bay with as much ex- 
pedition as the wind, which then blew off ſhore, would permit us: 
And at eleven, the Tryal's boat came on board us, loaden with 
dollars and church: plate; and the officer who commanded her in- 
formed us of the preceding night's tranſactions, ſuch as we have al- 
ready related them. About two in the afternoon we came to an 
anchor in ten fathom and a half, at a mile and a half diſtance from 
the town, and were conſequently near enough to have a more im- 
mediate intercourſe with thoſe on ſhore. And now we found that 
Mr. Brett had hitherto gone on in collecting and removing the 

CC a treaſure 
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treaſure without interruption ; but that the enemy had rendezvouſed 
from all parts of the country on a hill, at the back of the town, 
where they made no inconſiderable appearance: For amongſt the 
teſt of their force, there were two hundred horſe ſeemingly very 


well armed, and mounted, and, as we conceived, properly trained and 


regimented, being furniſhed with trumpets, drums and ſtandards. 
Theſe troops paraded about the hill with great oſtentation, ſounding 
their military muſick, and practiſing every art to intimidate us, (as 
our numbers on ſhore were by this time not unknown to them) in 
hopes that we might be induced by our fears to abandon the place 
before the pillage was compleated. But we were not fo ignorant as. 
to believe, that this body of horſe, which ſeemed to be what the 
enemy principally depended on, would dare to venture in ſtreets 
and amongſt houſes, even had their numbers been three times as 
great; and therefore, notwithſtanding their menaces, we went on, 
as long as the day-light laſted, calmly, in ſending off the treaſure, 
and in employing the boats to carry on board the refreſhments, ſuch 
as hogs, fowls, &c. which we found here in great abundance, But 
at night, to prevent any ſurprize, the Commodore ſent on ſhore a 
reinforcement, who. poſted themſelves in all the ſtreets, leading to 
the parade ; and for their greater ſecurity, they traverſed the ſtreets. 
with barricadoes fix feet high : And the Enemy continuing quiet all 
night, we, at day-break, returned again to our labour of load- 
ing the boats, and ſending them off. 

By this time we were convinced of what conſequence it would 
have been to us, had. fortune ſeconded the prudent views of the 
Commodore, by permitting us to have ſecured the Governor, For 
we wund in the place many ſtore-houſes full. of valuable effects, 
which were uſeleſs to-us at preſent, and ſuch as we could not find 
room for en board. But had the Governor been in our power, he 
would, in all probability, have treated for a ranſom, which would: 
have been extremely advantageous both to him and us: Whereas, 
he being now at liberty, and having collected all the force of the 
country for many leagues round, and having even got a body of mi- 
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titia from Piura, which was fourteen leagues diftant, he was fo 
elated with his numbers, and fo fond of his new military command, 
that he ſeemed not to trouble himſelf about the fate of his Govern- 
ment. So that though Mr. Anſen fent ſeveral meſſages to him by 
the inhabitants, who were in our power, defiring him to enter into 
a treaty for the ranſom of the town and goods, giving him, at 
the fame time, an intimation that he ſhould. be far from inſiſting 
on a rigorous equivalent, but perhaps might be ſatisfied with ſome 
live cattle, and a few neceffiries for the uſe of the fquadron, and aſ- 
farivg him too, that if he would not condeſcend at leaft to treat, 
he would ſet fire to the town, and all the warehouſes : Yet the Go- 


vernor was fo imprudent and arrogant, that he deſpiſed all theſe 
reiterated applications, and did not deign even to return the leaſt 


anſwer to them. 

On the ſecond day of our being in poſſeſſion of the place, ſeve- 
ral Negro ſlaves deſerted from the enemy on the hill, and coming 
into the town, voluntarily entered into our fervice : One of theſe 
was well known to a Gentleman on board, who remembered him 
formerly at Panama. And the Spaniards without the town being 
in extreme want of water, many of their ſlaves crept into the place 
by ſtealth, and carried away feveral jars of water to their maſters on 
the hill ; and though ſome of them were ſeized by our men in the 
attempt, yet the thirft amongſt the enemy was ſo preſſing, that 
they continued this practice till we left the place. And now, on 
this ſecond day we were aſſured, both by the deſerters and by theſe 
priſoners we took, that the Spanzards on the hill, who were by this 
time encreaſed to a formidable number, had refolved to ſtorm the 
town and fort the ſucceeding night; and that one Gordon, a Scotch 
Papiſt, and Captain of a ſhip in thoſe ſeas, was to have the com- 
mand of this enterprize. But we, notwithſtanding, continued ſend- 
ing off our boats, and proſecuted our work without the leaſt hur- 
ry or precipitation till the evening; and then a reinforcement was 
again ſent on ſhore by the Commodore, and Lieutenant Brett 
doubled his guards at each of the barricadoes ; and our poſts being 
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connected by the means of centinels placed within call of each 
other, and the whole being viſited by frequent rounds, attended 
with a drum, theſe marks of our vigilance which the enemy could 
not be ignorant of, as they could doubtleſs hear the drum, if not 
the calls of the centinels; theſe marks, I ſay, of our vigilance, and 
of our readineſs to receive them, cooled their reſolution, and made 
them forget the vaunts of tho preceding day; ſo that we paſſed 
this ſecond night with as little moleſtation” as we had done the firſt. 

We had finiſhed ſending the treaſure on board the Centurion the 
evening before; ſo that the third morning, being the 1 5th of No- 
vember, the boats were employed in carrying off the moſt valuable 
part of the effects that remained in the town. And the Commo- 
dore istending to fail this day, he, about ten o'clock, purſuant to 
his promiſe, ſent all his priſoners, amounting to eighty-eight, on 
ſhore, giving orders to Lieutenant Brett to ſecure them in one of 
the churches under a ſtrict guard, till he was ready to embark his 
men. Mr. Brett was at the ſame time ordered to ſet the whole 
town on fire, except the two churches (which by good fortune 
ſtood at ſome diſtance from the other houſes) and then he was to 
abandon the place, and to come on board. Theſe orders were 
punctually complied with; for Mr. Brett immediately ſet his men 
to work, to diſtribute pitch, tar, and other combuſtibles (of which 
great quantities were found here) into houſes ſituated in different 
ſtreets of the tov/n, ſo that, the place being fired in many quarters 
at the ſame time, the deſtruction might be more violent and ſud- 
den, and the enemy, after our departure, might not be able to ex- 
tinguiſh it. Theſe preparations being made, he, in the next place, 
ordered the cannon, which he found in the fort, to be nailed up; 
and then ſetting fire to thoſe houſes which were moſt to windward, 
he collected his men, and marched towards the beach, where the 
boats waited to carry them off, And the part of the beach where 


he intended to embark being an open place without the town, near 


where the churches are marked in the foregoing plan, the Spaniards 
on the hill perceiving he was retreating, reſolved to try if they 
could 
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ould not precipitate his departure, and thereby lay ſome foundation 


for their future boaſting. And for this purpoſe a ſmall ſquadron of 
their horſe, conſiſting of about fixty, picked out, as I ſuppoſe, for 
this ſervice, marched down the hill with much ſeeming reſolution ; 
ſo that, had we not been prepoſſeſſed with a juſter opinion of their 
proweſs, we might have ſuſpected, that now we were on the open 
beach with no advantage of ſituation, they would certainly have 
charged us : But we preſumed (and we were not miſtaken) that this 
was mere oſtentation. For, notwithſtanding the pomp and parade 
they advanced with, Mr. Brett had no ſooner” ordered his men to 
halt and face about, but the enemy ſtopped their career, and never 
dared to advance a ſtep further. > 
When our people were arrived at their boats, and were ready to 
go on board, they were for ſome time delayed, by miſſing one of 
their number ; but being unable, by their mutual enquiries amongſt 
each other, to inform themſelves where he was left, or by what ac- 
cident he was detained, they, after a conſiderable delay, reſolved to 
get into their boats, and to put off without him. And the laſt 
man was actually embarked, and the boats juſt putting off, when 
they heard him calling to them to take him in. The town was by 
this time ſo thoroughly on fire, and the ſmoke covered the beach fo 
effectually, that they could ſcarcely ſee him, though they heard his 
voice, The Lieutenant inſtantly ordered one of the boats to his 
relief, who found him up to the chin in water, for he had waded 
as far as he durſt, being extremely frightned with the apprehenſions 
of falling into the hands of an enemy, enraged, as they doubtleſs 
were, with the pillage and deſtruction of their town. On enqui- 
ring into the cauſe of his ſtaying behind, it was found that he had 
taken that morning too large a doſe of brandy, which had thrown 
him into ſo found a ſleep, that he did not awake till the fire came 
near enough to ſcorch him. He was ſtrangely amazed on firſt 
opening his eyes, to ſee the. place all in a blaze on one ſide, and 
ſeveral Spaniards and Indians not far from him on the other. The 
greatneſs and ſuddenneſs of his fright inſtantly reduced him to a ſtate 
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of ſobriety, and gave him ſufficient preſence of mind to puſh thro* 
the thickeſt of the ſmoke, as the likelieſt means to eſcape the ene- 
my ; and making the beſt of his way to the beach, he ran as 
far into the water as he durſt, (for he could not ſwim) before be 
ventured to look back. 

And here I cannot but obſerve, to the honour of our people, 
that though there were great quantities of wine and ſpirituous li- 
quors found in the place, yet this man was the only one who was 
known to have ſo far neglected his duty, as to get drunk. Indeed, 
their whole behaviour, while they were on ſhore, was much more 
regular than could well have been expected from failors, who had 
been ſo long confined to a ſhip: And though part of this prudent 
demeanor muſt doubtleſs be imputed to the diligence of their 
Officers, and to the excellent diſcipline to which they had been 
long inured on board the Commodore, yet it was doubtleſs no ſmall 
reputation to the men, that they ſhould in general refrain from in- 
dulging themſelves in thoſe intoxicating liquors, which they found 
ready to their hands in almoſt every warehouſe. 

And having mentioned this ſingle inſtance of drunkenneſs, I 
cannot paſs by another overſight, which was likewiſe the only one 
of its kind, and which was attended with very particular circum- 
ſtances. There was an Engliſtman, who had formerly wrought as 


a ſhip-carpenter in the yard at Portſmouth, but leaving his country, 
had afterwards entered into the 'Spani/h ſervice, and was employed 


by them at the port of Guaraguil; and it being well known to his 
friends in England that he was then in that part of the world, they 
put letters on board the Centurion, directed to him. This man be- 
ing then by accident amongſt the Spaniards, who were retired to 
the hill at Paita, he was deſirous (as it ſhould ſeem) of acquiring 
ſome reputation amongſt his new: Maſters. With this view he 
came down unarmed to a centinel of ours, who was placed at ſome 
diſtance from the fort towards the enemy, and pretended to be de- 
firous of ſurrendring himſelf, and of entering into our ſervice. 
C ur centinel had a cock'd piſtol, but being deceived. by the other's 
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fair ſpeeches, he was ſo imprudent as to let him approach much 
nearer than he ought ; ſo that the Shipwright, watching his opportu- 
nity, ruſhed on the centinel, and ſeizing his piſtol, wrenched it out 
of his hand, and inſtantly ran away. with it up the hill, By this 
time, two of our people, who ſeeing the fellow advance had ſuſ- 
pected his intention, were making towards him, and were thereby 
prepared to purſue him ; but he got to the top of the hill before 
they could reach him, and then turning about fired the piſtol ; at 
which inſtant his purſuers fired at him, and though he was at a 
great diſtance, and the creſt of the hill hid him as ſoon as they 
had fired, ſo that they took it for granted they had miſſed him, yet 
we afterwards learnt that he was ſhot through the body, and 
had fallen down dead the very next ſtep he took after he was out 
of ſight. The centinel too, who had been thus groſſly impoſed 
upon, did not eſcape unpuniſhed ; for he was ordered to be ſevere- 
ly whipt for being thus ſhamefully ſurprized upon his poſt, and for 


having given an example of careleſineſs, which, if followed in 


other inſtances, might prove fatal to us all. But to return : 

By the time our people had taken their comrade. out of the water, 
and were making the beſt of their way for the ſquadron, the flames 
had taken poſſeſſion of every part of the town, and had got ſuch 
hold, both by means of combuſtibles that had been diſtributed for 
that purpoſe, and by the lightneſs of the materials of which the 
houſes were compoſed, and their aptitude to take fire, that it 
was ſufficiently apparent, no efforts of the enemy (though they 
flocked down in great numbers) could poſſibly put a ſtop to it, or 
prevent the entire deſtruction of the place, and all the merchandize 
contained therein. A whole town on fire at once, eſpecially a place 
that burnt with ſuch facility and violence, being a very ſingular 
ſpectacle, Mr. Brett had the curiofity to delineate its appearance, 


together with that of. the ſhips in the harbour, which may be ſeen 
in the annexed plate. | 
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Our detachment under Lieutenant Brett having ſafely joined the 
ſquadron, the Commodore prepared to leave the place the fame 
evening. He found, when he firſt came into the bay, fix veſſels 
of the enemy at anchor; one of which was the ſhip, which, ac- 
cording to our intelligence, was to have failed with the treaſure to 
the coaſt of Mexico, and which, as we were perſuaded ſhe was a 
good failor, we refolved to take with us : The others were two 
Snows, a Bark, and two Row-gallies of thirty-ſix oars a-piece : 
Theſe laſt, as we were afterwards informed, with many others of 
the ſame kind built at different ports, were intended to prevent our 
landing in the neighbourhood of Callao: For the Spaniards, on 
the firſt intelligence of our ſquadron and its force, expected that 
we would attempt the city of Lima. The Commodore, having no 
occaſion for theſe other veſſels, had ordered the maſts of all five of 
them to be cut away on his firſt arrival ; and now, at his leaving 
the place, they were towed out of the harbour, and ſcuttled and 
ſunk ; and the command of the remaining ſhip, called the Soli- 


dad, being given to Mr. Hughs the Lieutenant of the Tryal, who 


had with him a crew of ten men to navigate her, the ſquadron, 
towards midnight, weighed anchor, and failed out of the bay, 
being now augmented to fix fail, that is, the Centurion and the Tryal 
Prize, together with the Carmelo, the Tereſa, the Carmin, and our 
laſt acquired veſſel the Solidad. 

And now, before I entirely quit the account of our tranſactions 
at this place, it may not perhaps be improper to give a ſuccinct re- 
lation of the booty we made here, and of the loſs the Spanzards 
ſuſtained. I have before obſerved, that there were great quantities 
of valuable effects in the town; but as the greateſt part of them 


- were what we could neither diſpoſe of nor carry away, the total 


amount of this merchandize can only be rudely gueſſed at. But 


the Spaniards, in the repreſentations they made to the Court of 


Madrid, (as we were afterwards aſſured) eſtimated their whole loſs 


at a million and a half of dollars: And when it is conſidered, that no 


{mall part of the goods we burnt there were of the richeſt and moſt 
expenſive 
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expenſive ſpecies, as broad-cloaths, filks, cambrics, velvets, &c. I 
cannot but think their valuation ſufficiently moderate. As to our 
parts, our acquiſition, though inconſiderable in compariſon of what 
we deſtroyed, was yet in itſelf far from deſpicable ; for the wrought 
plate dollars and other coin which fell into our hands amounted to 
upwards of 30,000 J. ſterling, beſides ſeveral rings, bracelets, and 
jewels, whoſe intrinſick value we could not then determine; and 
over and above all this, the plunder, which became the property of 
the immediate captors, was very great ; fo that upon the whole it 
was by much the moſt important booty we made upon that coaſt. 

There remains, before I take leave of this place, another particu- 
larity to be mentioned, which, on account of the great honour 
which our national character in thoſe parts has thence received, and 
the reputation which our Commodore in particular has thereby ac- 
quired, merits a diſtinct and circumſtantial diſcuſſion, It has been 


already related, that all the priſoners taken by us in our preceding 


prizes were put on ſhore, and diſcharged at this place ; amongſt 
which, there were ſome perſons of confiderable diſtinction, particu- 
larly a youth of about ſeventeen years of age, ſon of the Vice-Pre- 
ſident of the Council of Chili. As the barbarity of the Buccaneers, 
and the artful uſe the Ecclefiaſticks had made of it, had filled the 
natives of thoſe countries with the moſt terrible ideas of the Eng- 
liſh cruelty, we always found our priſoners, at their firſt coming 
on board us, to be extremely dejected, and under great horror and 
anxiety. In particular this youth, whom I laſt mentioned, having 
never been from home before, lamented his captivity in the moſt 
moving manner, regretting, in very plaintive terms, his parents, 
his brothers, his ſiſters, and his native country; of all which 
he was fully perſuaded he had taken his laſt farewel, believing that 
he was now devcted, for the remaining part of his life, to an ab- 
je& and cruel ſervitude ; nor was he ſingular in his fears, for his 
companions on board, and indeed all the Spaniards that came into 
our power, had the ſame deſponding opinion of their ſituation, 


Mr, Anſon conſtantly exerted his utmoſt endeavours to efface theſe 
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inhuman impreſſions they had received of us; always taking care, 
that as many of the principal people among them as there was room 
for ſhould dine at his table by turns ; and giving the ſtricteſt or- 
ders too, that they ſhould at all times, and in every circumſtance, be 
treated with the utmoſt decency and humanity, But notwithſtand- 
ing this precaution, it was generally obſerved, that for the firſt day 
or two they did not quit their fears, but ſuſpected the gentleneſs of 
their uſage to be only preparatory to ſome unthought of calamity. 
However, being confirmed by time, they grew perfectly eaſy in 
their ſituation and remarkably chearful, ſo that it was often diſpu- 
table, whether or no they confidered their being detained by us 
as a misfortune. For the youth I have above-mentioned, who was 
near two months on board us, had at laſt fo far conquered his me- 
lancholy ſurmiſes, and had taken ſuch an affection to Mr. Anſon, and 
ſeemed ſo much pleaſed with the manner of life, totally different 
from all he had ever ſeen before, that it is. doubtful to me whe- 
ther, if his own opinion had been taken, he would not have pre- 
ferred a voyage to England in the Centurion, to the being ſet on 
ſhore at Paita, where he was at liberty to return to his country and 
his friends, 

This conduct of the Commodore to his priſoners, which was 
continued without interruption or deviation, gave them all the 
higheſt idea of his humanity and benevolence, and induced them 
likewiſe (as mankind are fond of forming general opinions) to en- 
tertain very favourable thoughts of the whole Engliſh Nation. But 
whatever they might be diſpoſed to think of Mr. Anſon before the 


taking of the Tereſa, their veneration for him was prodigiouſly in- 


creaſed by his conduct towards thoſe women, whom (as I have al- 
ready mentioned) he took in that veſſel : For the leaving them in 
the poſſeſſion of their apartments, the ſtrict orders given to pre- 
vent all his people on board from approaching them, and the per- 
mitting the Pilot to ſtay with them as their guardian, were mea- 
ſures that ſeemed ſo different from what might be expected from an 
enemy and an heretick, that the Spaniards on board, though they 
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had themſelves experienced his beneficence, were ſurprized at this 


new inſtance of it, and the more fo, as all this was done without 
his ever having ſeen the women, though the two daughters were 
both eſteemed handſome, and the youngeſt was celebrated for her 
uncommon beauty. The women themſelves too were fo ſenſible cf 
the obligations they owed him, for the care and attention with 
which he had protected them, that they abſolutely refuſed to go 
on ſhore at Paita, till they had been permitted to wait on him on 
board the Centurion, to return him thanks in perſon. Indeed, all 
the priſoners left us with the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of their grateful 
A Jeſuit in particular, 
whom the Commodore had taken, and who was an Eccleſiaſtick of 
ſome diſtinction, could not help expreſſing himſelf with great 
thankfulneſs for the civilities he and his countrymen had found on 
board, declaring, that he ſhould conſider it as his duty to do Mr. 
Anſon juſtice at all times; adding, that his uſage of the men pri- 
ſoners was ſuch as could never be forgot, and ſuch as he could ne- 
ver fail to acknowledge and recite upon all occaſions : But that his 
behaviour to the women was ſo extraordinary, and fo extremely ho- 


nourable, that he doubted all the regard due to his own eccleſiaſti- 


cal character, would be ſcarcely ſufficient to render it credible. And 
indeed we were afterwards informed, that both he and the reſt of 
our priſoners had not been ſilent on this head, but had, both at Lima 
and at other places, given the greateſt encomiums to our Commo- 
dore; the Jeſuit in particular, as we were told, having, on his ac- 
count, interpreted in a lax and hypothetical ſenſe that article of his 
Church, which aſſerts the impoſſibility of hereticks being ſaved, 
And let it not be imagined, that the impreſſions which the Spa- 
niards hence received to our advantage, is a matter of ſmall import ; 
for, not to mention ſeveral of our countrymen who have already 
felt the good effects of theſe prepoſſeſſions, the Spaniards are a Na- 
tion, whoſe good opinion of us is doubtleſs of more conſequence 
than that of all the world beſides: Not only as the commerce we 
have formerly carried on with them, and perhaps may again here- 


after, 
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after, is ſo extremely valuable; but alſo as the tranſacting it does ſo 
immediately depend on the honour and good faith of thoſe who 
are entruſted with its management. But however, had no national 
conveniencies attended it, the Commodore's equity and good tem- 
per would not leſs have deterred him from all tyranny and cruelty to 
thoſe, whom the fortune of war had put into his hands. I ſhall only 
add, that by his conftant attachment to theſe humane and prudent 
maxims, he has acquired a diſtinguiſhed reputation amongſt the 
Creolian Spaniards, which is not confined merely to the coaſt of the 
South-Seas, but is extended through all the Spaniſh ſettlements in 
America; ſo that his name is frequently to be met with in the mouths 
of moſt of the Spanri/ inhabitants of that prodigious Empire. 
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CHAP. VII. 
From our departure from Paita, to our arrival at 
Qu ibo. 

HEN we got under fail from the road of Paita, (which, 
\ \ as I have already obſerved, was about midnight, on the 
16th of November) we ſtood to the weſtward, and in 
the morning the Commodore gave orders, that the whole ſquadron 
ſhould ſpread themſelves, in order to look out for the Glouceſter. 
For we now drew near to the ſtation where Captain Mitebel had been 
directed to cruiſe, and hourly expected to get fight of him; but 

the whole day paſſed without ſeeing him, 

And now a jealouſy, which had taken its rife at Paita, between 
thoſe who had been ordered on ſhore for the attack, and thoſe who 
had continued on board, grew to ſuch a height, that the Commo- 
dore, being made acquainted with it, thought it neceſſary to in- 


terpoſe his authority to appeaſe it. The ground of this animoſity 


was the plunder gotten at Paita, which thoſe who had ated on 
ſhore had appropriated to themſelves, and confidered it as a reward 
for the riſques they had run, and the refolution they had ſhown in 
that ſervice. But thoſe, who had remained on board, conſidered 
this as a very partial and unjuſt procedure, urging, that had it been 
left to their choice, they ſhould have preferred the acting on ſhore 
to the continuing on board ; that their duty, while their comrades 


were on ſhore, was extremely fatiguing ; for beſides the labour of 


the day, they were conſtantly under arms all night to ſecure the 
priſoners, whoſe numbers exceeded their own, and of whom it 
was then neceſſary to be extremely watchful, to prevent any attempts 


they might have formed in that critical conjuncture: That upon the 


whole it could not be denied, but that the preſence of a ſufficient 
force 
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force on board was as neceſſary to the ſucceſs of the enterprize, as 
the action of the others on ſhore, and therefore thoſe who had 
continued on board inſiſted, that they could not be deprived of 
their ſhare of the plunder, without manifeſt injuſtice, Theſe were 
the conteſts amongſt our men, which were. carried on with great, 
heat on both ſides: And though the, plunder in queſtion was a very 
trifle, in compariſon of the treaſure taken in the place, (in which 
there was no doubt but thoſe on board had an equal right) 
yet as the. obſtinacy of ſailors is not always regulated by the impor- 
tance of the matter in diſpute, the Commodore thought it neceſſa- 
ry to put a ſtop. to this ferment betimes. And accordingly, the 
morning after our leaving of Paita, he ordered all hands upon the. 
quarter-deck ; where, addreſſing himſelf to thoſe who had been, 
detached. on ſhore, he commended: their behaviour, and thanked: 
them for their. ſervices on that occaſion : But then repreſenting to 
them the reaſons urged, by thoſe who had continued on board, for 
an equal diſtribution of the plunder, he told them, that he thought 
theſe reaſons very concluſive, and that the expectations of their 
comrades were juſtly founded ; and therefore. he:ordered, that- not 
only the men, but all the officers likewiſe, who had been employ- 
ed in taking the place, ſhould produce the whole of their plunder. 
immediately. upon the quarter-deck ; and that it ſhould be i impar- 
tially divided amongſt the whole crew, in proportion to each man's 
rank and commiſſion: And to prevent thoſe who. had been in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the plunder from murmuring at this diminution of their 
ſhare, the Commodore added, that as an encouragement to others 
who might be hereafter employed on like ſervices, he would giv 

his entire ſhare to be diſtributed amongſt thoſe who had been de- 
tached for the attack of the place. Thus this troubleſome affair, 


-which if permitted to have gone on, might perhaps. have been at- 


tended with miſchievous conſequences, was by the Commodore's 
prudence ſoon appeaſed, to the general ſatisfaction: of the ſhip's 
company: Not but there were ſome few, whoſe ſelfiſh diſpoſitions. 
were uninfluenced by the juſtice of this procedure, and who were 


incapable. 
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incapable of diſcerning the force of equity, however glaring, when 


it tended to deprive them of any part of what they had once got 
into their hands. 

This important buſineſs employed the beſt part of the day, after 
we came from Paita. And now, at night, having no fight of the 
Glouceſter, the Commodore ordered the ſquadron to bring to, that 
we might not paſs her in the dark. The next morning we again 
looked out for her, and at ten we ſaw a fail, to which we gave chace; 
and at two in the afternoon we came near enough to her to diſcover 
her to be the Ghaucefter, with a ſmall veſſel in tow. About an 
hour after, we were joined by them ; and then we learnt that Cap- 
tain Mitebel, in the whole time of his cruiſe, had only taken two 
prizes; one of them being a ſmall Snow, whoſe cargoe conſiſted 
chiefly of wine, brandy, and olives in jars, with about 7000 J. in 
ſpecie ; and the other a large boat or launch, which the Glaucefer”s 
barge came up with near the ſhore, The priſoners on board this 
veſſel alledged, that they were very poor, and that their loading 
conſiſted only of cotton; though the circumſtances in which the 
barge ſurprized them, ſeemed to inſinuate that they were more 
opulent than they pretended to be; for the Glouceſter's people found 


them at dinner upon pidgeon-pye, ſerved up in filver diſhes, How- 


ever, the Officer who commanded the barge having opened ſeve- 
ral of the jars on board, to fatisfy his curioſity, and finding nothing 
in them but cotton, he was inclined to believe the account the pri- 
ſoners gave him: But the cargoe being taken into the Glouce/er, 
and there examined more ſtrictly, they were agrecably ſurprized to 
find, that the whole was a very extraordinary piece of falſe pack- 
age; and that there was concealed amongſt the cotton, in every jar, 
a © conſiderable quantity of double doubloons and dollars, to the 
amount in the whole of near 12,000 /, This treaſure was going 
to Paita, and belonged to the fame Merchants who were the pro- 
prietors of the greateſt part of the money we had taken there; fo 
that had this boat eſcaped the GIcu⁰, er, it is probable her cargoe 
would have fallen into our hands. Beſides theſe two prizes which 
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we have mentioned, the Gloucefter's people told us, that they had 
been in ſight of two or three other ſhips of the enemy which had 
eſcaped them ; and one of them we had reaſon to believe, from 
ſome of our intelligence, was of an immenſe value. 

Being now joined by the Glouceſter and her prize, it was reſolved 
that we ſhould ſtand to the northward, and make the beſt of our 
way either to Cape St. Lucas on California, or to Cape Cortentes on 
the coaſt of Mexico, Indeed the Commodore, when at Juan Fer- 
nandes, had determined with himſelf to touch in the neighbour- 
hood of Panama, and to endeavour to get ſome correſpondence 
over land with the fleet under the command of Admiral Vernon. 
For when we departed from England, we left a large force at Port/- 
mouth, which was intended to be ſent to the-H/eft-Tnates, there. to 
be employed in an expedition againſt ſome of the Spaniſh ſettle- 
ments. And Mr. Anſon taking it for granted, that this enterprize 
had ſucceeded, and that Porto Bello perhaps might be then gar- 
riſoned by Britiſh troops, he hoped, that on his arrival at the 
Ithmus, he ſhould eaſily procure an intercourſe with our country- 
men on the other fide, either by the Indians, who were greatly 
diſpoſed in our favour, or even by the Spaniards themſelves, ſome 
of whom, for proper rewards, might be induced to carry on this 
intelligence, which, after it was once begun, might be continued 
with very little difficulty; fo that Mr, Anſon flattered himſelf, that 
he might by. this means have received a reinforcement of men from 
the other ſide, and that by ſettling a prudent plan of operations with 
our Commanders in the Veſt-Indies, he might have. taken even Pa- 
nama itſelf ; which would have given to the Britiſb Nation the poſ- 
ſeſſion of that 1hmus, whereby we ſhould have been in effect 
maſters of all the treaſures. of Peru; and ſhould have had in our 
hands an equivalent for any demands, however extraordinary, which 
we might have been induced to have made on either of the. branch- 
es of the Houſe of Bourbon. 

Such were the projets which the Commodore revolved in his 
thoughts at the Iſland of Juan Fernandes, notwithſtanding. the 
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feeble condition to which he was then reduced. And indeed, had 
the ſucceſs of our force in the . -Indies been anſwerable to the 
general expectation, it cannot be denied but theſe views would have 
been the moſt prudent that could have been thought of. But in 
examining the papers which were found on board the Carmelo, the 
firſt prize we took, we learnt (though I then omitted to mention it) 
that our attempt againſt Carthagena had failed, and that there was 
no probability that our fleet, in that part of the world, would en- 
gage in any new enterprize, that would at all facilitate this plan. 
And therefore Mr. Anſon gave over all hopes of being reinforced 
a-croſs the 1/hmus, and conſequently had no inducement at preſent 
to proceed to Panama, as he was incapable of attacking the place; 
and there was great reaſon to believe, that by this time there was a 
general embargo on all the coaſt. 

The only feaſible meaſure then which was left us, was to get as 
ſaon as poſſible to the ſouthern parts of California, or to the ad- 
jacent coaſt of Mexico, there to cruiſe for the Manila Galeon, which 
we knew was now at ſea, bound to the port of Acapulco, And we 
doubted not to get on that ſtation, time enough to intercept her ; 
for this ſhip does not actually arrive at Acapulco till towards the mid- 
dle of January, and we were now but in the middle of Nævem- 
ber, and did not conceive that our paſſage thither would coſt us 
above a month or five weeks; ſo that we imagined, we had 
near twice as much time as was neceſſary for our purpoſe. Indeed 
there was a buſineſs which we foreſaw would occaſion ſome delay, 
but we flattered ourſelves that it would be diſpatched in four or five 
days, and therefore could not interrupt our project. This was the 
recruiting of our water; for the number of priſoners we had enter- 
tained on board, ſince our leaving the Iſland of Fernandes, had fo 
far exhauſted our ſtock, that it was impoſſible to think of ven- 
turing upon this paſſage to the coaſt of Mexico, till we had pro- 
cured a freſh ſupply ; eſpecially as at Paita, where we had ſome 
hopes of getting a quantity, we did not find enough for our con- 
ſumption during the time we ſtayed there. It was for ſome time 
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a matter of deliberation, where we ſhould take in this neceſſary ar- 
ticle; but by conſulting the accounts of former Navigators, and 
examining our priſoners, we at laſt reſolved for the Iſland of Quibo, 
fituated at the mouth of the bay of Panama : Nor was it but on 
good grounds that the Commodore conceived this to be the pro- 
pereſt place for watering the ſquadron. Indeed, there was a ſmall 
Iſland called Cocos, which was leſs out of our way iban Quibo, 
where ſome of the Buccaneers have. pretended they found water ; 
but none of our priſoners knew any thing of it, and it was thought 
too hazardous to riſque the fafety of the ſquadron, and expoſe our- 
ſelves to the hazard of not meeting with water when we came there, 
on the mere authority of theſe legendary writers, of whoſe miſrepre- 
fentations and falſities we had almoſt daily experience. Befides, by 
going to Quibo we were not without hopes that ſome of the enemics 
fhips bound to or from Panama might fall into our hands, particularly 
ſuch of them as were put to ſea, before they had any intelligence of 
our ſquadron, 

Having determined therefore to go to Quibo, we directed our 
courſe to the northward, being eight fail in company, and conſe- 
quently having the appearance of a very formidable fleet ; and on 
the 19th, at day-break, we diſcovered Cape Blanco, bearing 
S. 8. E. 4 E, ſeven miles diſtant. This Cape lies in the latitude of 
4*: 15 South, and is always made by ſhips bound either to wind- 
ward or to leeward ; ſo that off this Cape is a moſt excellent ſtation 
to cruiſe upon the enemy. By this time we found that our laſt 
prize, the Solidad was far from anſwering the charaQter given her 
of a good failor ; and ſhe and the Santa Tereſa delaying us conſide- 
rably, the Commodore ordered them both to be cleared of every 
thing that might prove uſeful to the reſt of the ſhips, and then to 
be burnt ; and having given proper inſtructions, and a rendezvous 
to the Glouceſter and the other prizes, we proceeded in our courſe 
for Quibo; and, on the 22d in the morning, ſaw the Ifland of 
Plata, bearing Eaſt, diſtant four leagues. Here one of our prizes 
was ordered to ſtand cloſe in with it, both to diſcover if there 
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were any ſhips between that Ifland and the Continent, and likewiſe 
to look out for a ſtream of freſh water, which was reported to be 
there, and which would have ſaved us the trouble of going to 
9vibo ; but ſhe returned without having ſeen any ſhip, or finding 
any water. At three in the afternoon point Manta bore S. E. by 
E. ſeven miles diſtant ; and there being a town of the ſame name 
in the neighbourhood, Captain Mitchel took this opportunity of 
ſending away ſeveral of his priſoners from the Glouceſter in the 
Spaniſh launch. The boats were now daily employed in diſtri- 
buting proviſions on board the Trya/and other prizes, to compleat 
their ſtock for ſix months: And that the Centurion might be the. 
better prepared to give the Manila ſhip (one of which we were 
told was of an immenſe ſize) a warm reception, the Carpenters 
were ordered to fix eight ſtocks in the main and fore-tops, which 
were properly fitted for the mounting of ſwivel guns. 
On the 25th we had a fight of the Iſland of Gallo, bearing 
E. S. E. + E, four leagues diſtant; and from hence we croſſed the 
bay of Panama with a N. W. courſe, hoping that this would have 
carried us in a direct line to the Iſland of 2yibo. But we after- 
wards found that we ought to have ſtood more to the weſtward ; for 
the winds in a ſhort time began to incline to that quarter, and made 
it difficult for us to gain the Ifland. And now, after paſſing the 
equinoctial, (which we did on the 22d) and leaving the neigh- 
bourhood of the Cordilleras, and ſtanding more and more towards 
the Ithmus, where the communication of the atmoſphere to the 
eaſtward and the weſtward was no longer interrupted, we found in 
very few days an extraordinary alteration in the climate. For inſtead 
of that uniform temperature, where neither the exceſs of heat or 
cold was to be complained of, we had now for ſeveral days toge- 
ther cloſe and ſultry weather, reſembling what we had before met 
with on the coaſt of Brazil, and in other parts between the tro- 
pics on the eaſtern fide of America, We had beſides frequent 
calms and heavy rains; which we at firſt aſcribed to the neighbour- 
hood of the line, where this kind of weather is generally found to 
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prevail at all ſeaſons of the year; but obſerving that it attended us 
to the latitude of ſeven degrees North, we were at length induced to 
believe, that the ſtormy ſeaſon, or, as the Spaniards call it, the 
Vandevals, was not yet over; though many writers, particularly 
Captain Shelvocke, poſitively aſſert, that this ſeaſon begins in ume, 
and is ended in November ; and our priſoners all affirmed the fame 
thing. But perhaps its end may not be always conſtant, and it 
might laſt this year longer than uſual, 

On the 27th, Captain Mitchel having finiſhed the clearing of his 
largeſt prize, ſhe was ſcuttled, and ſet on fire; but we till conſiſt- 
ed of five ſhips, and were fortunate enough to find them all good 
ſailors ; ſo that we never occaſioned any delay to each other. Being 
now in a rainy climate, which we had been long diſuſed to, we 
found it neceſſary to caulk the decks and ſides of the Centurion, to 
prevent the rain-water from running into her. 

On the za of December we had a view of the Iſland of Quibo; 
the Eaſt end of which then bore from us N. N. W, four leagues di- 
ſtant, and the Iſland of Quicara W. N. W, at about the fame diſtance. 
Here we ſtruck ground with ſixty-five fathom of line, and found 
the bottom to conſiſt of grey ſand, with black ſpecks. There is 
hereafter inſerted (being contained in the ſame plate with the view 
of the hill of Petaplan) a view of theſe two Iſlands, where (a) re- 
preſents the S. E. end of Quibo, bearing N. by W. four leagues di- 
ſtant: And (6) the Iſland of Quicara, which bears from the point 
(a) W. S. W. + 8, and is diſtant from it four leagues, the point 
(a) being itſelf in the latitude of 7: 20 North. When we had thus 
got ſight of the land, we found the wind to hang weſterly ; and 


therefore, night coming on, we thought it adviſeable to ſtand off 


till morning, as there are ſaid to be ſome ſhoals in the entrance of 
the channel. At ſix the next morning point Marzato bore N. E. 2 N, 
three or four leagues diſtant. In weathering this point all the ſqua- 
dron, except the Centurion, were very near it; and the Glouceſter 
being the leewardmoſt ſhip, was forced to tack and ſtand to the 
ſouthward, ſo that we loſt fight of her. At nine, the Iſland Se- 
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baco bore N. W. by N, four leagues diſtant ; but the wind till 


proving unfavourable, we were obliged to ply on and off for the 
ſucceeding twenty-four hours, and were frequently taken aback. 
However, at eleven the next morning the wind happily ſettled in 
the S8. S. W, and we bore away for the 8. S. E. end of the Iſland, 
and about three in the afternoon entered the Canal Bueno, paſſing 
round a ſhoal which ſtretches off about two miles from the South 


point of the Iſland. This Canal Bueno, or Good Channel, is at leaſt 


fix miles in breadth ; and as we had the wind large, we kept in a 
good depth of water, generally from twenty-eight to thirty-three 
fathom, and came not within a mile- and a half diſtance of the 
breakers ; though, in all probability, if it had been neceſſary, we 
might have ventured much nearer, without incurring the leaſt dan- 
ger. At ſeven in the evening we came to an anchor in thirty-three 
fathom muddy ground ; the South point of the Ifland bearing 
8. E. by 8, a remarkable high part of the Iſland W. by N, and 
the Iſland Sebaco E. by N. Being thus arrived at this Iſland of 
9uibo, the account of the place, and of our tranſactions there, ſhall 
be referred to the enſuing chapter. 
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Our proceedings at Quibo, with an account of the 
place. 


T HE next morning, after our coming to an anchor, an of- 
ficer was diſpatched on ſhore to diſcover the watering 


place, who having found it, returned before noon ; and 
then we ſent the long boat for a load of water, and at the ſame 
time we weighed and ſtood farther in with our ſhips. At two we 
came again to an anchor in twenty-two fathom, with a bottom of 
rough gravel intermixed with broken ſhells, the watering place now 
bearing from us N. W. 2 N, only three quarters of a mile diſtant. A 
plan of the road where we lay and of the Eaſt-end Iſland is annexed, 
where the ſoundings are laid down, . ſuch as we found them, the 
latitude of the S. E. point of the Ifland being, as hath been al- 
ready mentioned, 7: 20 North. 

This Iſland of Quibo is extremely convenient for wooding and 
watering; for the trees grow cloſe to the high-water mark, and a 
large rapid ſtream of freſh water runs over the ſandy beach into 
the ſea: So that we were little more than two days in laying in 
all the wood and water we wanted. The whole Ifland is of a 
very moderate height, excepting one part. It confiſts of a conti- 
nued wood ſpread over the whole ſurface of the country, which 
preſerves its verdure all the year round. Amongſt the other wood, 
we found there abundance of caſſia, and a few lime-trees. It ap- 
peared ſingular to us, that conſidering the climate and the ſhelter, 
we ſhould ſee no other birds there than parrots, parroquets, and 
mackaws ; indeed of theſe laſt there were prodigious flights. Next 
to theſe birds, the animals we found there in moſt plenty were mon- 


keys and guanos, and theſe we frequently kilked for food ; for tho' 
there 
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Our proceedings at Quibo, with an account of the 
place. 


42 HE next morning, after our coming to an anchor, an of- 
ficer was diſpatched on ſhore to diſcover the watering 


place, who having found it, returned before noon; and 
then we ſent the long boat for a load of water, and at the ſame 
time we weighed and ſtood farther in with our ſhips. At two we 
came again to an anchor in twenty-two fathom, with a bottom of 
rough gravel intermixed with broken ſhells, the watering place now 
bearing from us N. W. + N, only three quarters of a mile diſtant. A 
plan of the road where we lay and of the Eaſt-end Iſland is annexed, 
where the ſoundings are laid down, . ſuch as we found them, the 
latitude of the S. E. point of the Iſland being, as hath been al- 
ready mentioned, : 20 North. 

This Ifland of Qzbo is extremely convenient for wooding and 
watering ; for the trees grow cloſe to the high-water mark, and a 
large rapid ſtream of freſh water runs over the ſandy beach into 
the ſea: So that we were little more than two days in laying in 
all the wood and water we wanted. The whole Iſland is of a 
very moderate height, excepting one part. It conſiſts of a conti- 
nued wood ſpread over the whole ſurface of the country, which 
preſerves its verdure all the year round. Amongſt the other wood, 
we found there abundance of caſſia, and a few lime-trees. It ap- 
peared ſingular to us, that conſidering the climate and the ſhelter, 
we ſhould ſee no other birds there than parrots, parroquets, and 
mackaws ; indeed of theſe laſt there were prodigious flights. Next 
to theſe birds, the animals we found there in moſt plenty were mon- 
keys and guanos, and theſe we frequently killed for food; for tho 
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though there were many herds of deer upon the place, yet the dif- 
ficulty of penetrating the woods prevented our coming near them, 
ſo that though we ſaw them often, we killed only two during our 
ſtay. Our priſoners, aſſured us, that this Iſland abounded with 
tygers ; and we did once diſcover the print of a tyger's paw upon 
the beach, but the tygers themſelves we never ſaw. The Spaniards 
too informed us, that there was often found in the woods a moſt 
miſchievous ſerpent, called the flying ſnake, which they faid darted 
itſelf from the boughs of trees on either man or beaſt that came 
within its reach; and whoſe ſting, they believed, to be inevitable 
death. Beſides. the miſchievous land-animals, the ſea hereabouts 
is infeſted with great numbers of alligators of an extraordinary 
ſize; and we often obſerved a large kind of flat-fiſh, jumping a 
conſiderable height out of the water, which we ſuppoſed to be 
the fiſh that is faid frequently to deſtroy the pearl. divers, by 
claſping them in its fins as they riſe from the bottom ; and we 
were told that the divers, for their ſecurity, are now always armed 
with a ſharp knife, which, when they are entangled, they ſtick 
into the belly of the fiſh, and thereby diſengage themſelves from 
its embraces. 

Whilſt the ſhip. continued here at anchor, the Commodore, attend- 
ed by ſome of his officers, went in a boat to examine a bay which 
lay to the northward ; and they afterwards ranged all along the eaſt- 
ern ſide of the Iſland. And in the places where they put on ſhore 
in the courſe of this expedition, they generally found the foil to be 
extremely rich, and met with great plenty of excellent water, In 
particular, near the N. E. point of the Iſland, they diſcovered a na- 
tural caſcade, which ſurpaſſed, as they conceived, every thing of 
this kind, which human art or induſtry hath hitherto produced, It 
was a river of tranſparent water, about forty yards wide, whick ran 
down a declivity of near a hundred and fifty yards in length. The 
channel it ran in was very irregular ; for it was cntirely formed of 
rock, both its ſides and bottom being made up of large detached 
hlocks; and by theſe. the courſe. of the water was frequently inter- 
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rupted: For in ſome places it ran ſloping with a rapid but uniform 
motion, while in other parts it tumbled over the ledges of rocks 
with a perpendicular deſcent. All the neighbourhood of this ſtream 
was a fine wood; and even the huge maſſes of rock which over- 
hung the water, and which, by their various projections, formed 
the inequalities of the channel, were covered with lofty foreſt 
trees. Whilſt the Commodore, and thoſe who were with him, 
were attentively viewing this place, and were remarking the dif- 
ferent blendings of the water, the rocks and the wood, there came 
in ſight (as it were with an intent ſtill to heighten and animate the 
proſpect) a prodigious flight of mackaws, which hovering over this 
{pot, and often wheeling and playing on the wing about i, afford- 
ed a moſt brilliant appearance, by the glittertng of the ſun on their 
variegated plumage ; fo that ſome of the ſpectators cannot refrain: 
from a kind of tranſport, when they recount the complicated beau- 
ties which occurred in this extraordinary water- fall. 

In this expedition, which the boat made along the eaſtern ſide 
of the Iſland, though they met with no inhabitants, yet they ſaw 
many huts upon the fhore, and great heaps of ſhells of fine 
mother of pearl ſcattered up and down in different places: Theſe 
were the remains left by the pearl-fiſhers from Panama, who often 
frequent this place in the ſummer ſeaſon ; for the pearl oyſters, 
which are to be met with every where in the bay of Panama, are 
ſo plenty at Quibo, that by advancing a very little way into the ſea, 
you might ſtoop down and reach them from the bottom. They 
are uſually very large, and out of curioſity we opened ſome of 
them with a view of taſting them, but we found them extremely 
tough and unpalatable. And having mentioned theſe oyſters and 
the pearl-fiſhery, I muft beg leave to recite a few particulars re- 
lating thereto, 

The oyſters moſt productive of pearls are thoſe found in conſi- 
derable depths ; for though what are taken up by wading near ſhore 
are of the ſame ſpecies, yet the pearls found in them are very rare 
and very ſmall, It is faid too, that the pearl partakes in ſome de- 
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gree of the quality of the bottom on which the oyſter is found 
ſo that if the bottom be muddy, the pearl is dark and ill- coloured. 

The taking up oyſters from great depths for the fake of the pearls 
they contain, is a work performed by Negro ſlaves, of which the 
inhabitants of Panama and the neighbouring coaſt formerly kept 
great numbers, which were carefully trained to this buſineſs. And 
theſe are ſaid not to be eſteemed compleat divers, till they have by 
degrees been able to protract their ſtay under water fo long, that 
the blood guſhes out from their noſe, mouth and ears. And it is 
the tradition of the country, that when this accident has once be- 
fallen them, they dive for the future with much greater facility than 
before ; and they have no apprehenſion cither that any inconveni- 
ence can attend it, the bleeding generally ftepping of itſelf, or that 
there is any probability of their being ever ſubject to it a ſecond time. 
But to return from this digreſſion. 

Though the pearl oyſter, as hath been faid, was incapable of 
being eaten, yet the ſea at this place furniſhed us with another dain- 
ty, in the greateſt plenty and perfection: This was the turtle, of 
which we took here what quantity we pleaſed. There are gene- 
rally reckoned four ſpecies of turtle ; that is, the trunk turtle, the 
loggerhead, the hawkſbill, and the green turtle. The two firſt are 
rank and unwholeſome ; the hawkſbill (which furniſhes the tor- 
tois-ſhell) is but indifferent food, though better than the other two; 
but the green turtle is generally eſteemed, by the greateſt part of thoſe 
who are acquainted with its taſte, to be the moſt delicious of all 
eatables ; and that it is a moſt wholſome food, we are amply con- 
vinced by our own experience : For we fed on this laſt ſpecies, 
or the green turtle, for near four months, and conſequently had it 
been in any degree noxious, its ill effects could not poſſibly have 
eſcaped us. At this Iſland we took what quantity we pleaſed with 
great facility; for as they are an amphibious animal, and get on 
ſhore to lay their eggs, which they generally depoſit in a large hole 
in the fand, juſt above the high-water mark, covering them up, 
and leaving them to be hatched by the heat of the ſun, we uſually 
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diſperſed ſeveral of our men along the beach, whoſe buſineſs it was 
to turn them on their backs when they came to land ; and the tur- 
tle being thereby prevented from getting away, we carried them off 
at our leiſure: By this means We not only fecured a ſufficient 
ſtock for the time we ſtayed on the Iſland, but we took a number 
of them with us to ſea, which proved of great ſervice both in 
lengthning out our ſtore of proviſion, and in heartning the whole 
crew with an almoſt conſtant ſupply of freſh and palatable food; 
for the turtle being large, they generally weighing about 200 b. 
weight each, thoſe we took with us laſted us near a month, and by 
that time we met with a freſh recruit on the coaſt of Mexico, 
where we often ſaw them in the heat of the day floating in great 
numbers on the ſarface of the water faft aſleep; when we difcover- 
ed them, we uſually fent ont our boat with a man in the bow, who 
was a dextrous diver, and when the boat came within a few yards 
of the turtle, the diver plunged into the water, and took care to 
riſe cloſe upon it; and ſeizing the ſhell near the tail, and preſſing 
down the hinder parts, the turtle, when awakened, began to 
ſtrike with its claws, which motion ſupported both it and the diver, 
till the boat came up and took them in. By this management we 
never wanted turtle for the ſucceeding four months in which we con- 
tinued at ſea; and though, when at 2x:bo, we had already been 
three months on board, without otherwiſe putting our foot on ſhore, 
than in the few days we ſtayed at this Ifland of ibo, (except thoſe 
employed in the attack of Paita) yet in the whole ſeven months, 
from our leaving Juan Fernandes to our anchoring in the harbour 
of Chequctan, we buried no more in the whole ſquadron than two 
men ; a moſt inconteftable proof, that the turtle, on which we fed 
for the laſt four months of this term, was at leaſt innocent, if not 
ſomething more. 

Conſidering the ſcarcity of provifions on ſome part of the coaſt 
of theſe ſeas, it appears wonderful, that a ſpecies of food fo very 
palatable and falubrious as turtle, and ſo much abounding in thoſe 
parts, ſhould be proſcribed by the Spaniards as unwholefome, and 
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little leſs than poifonons. Perhaps the ſtrange appearance of this 
animal may have been the foundation of this ridiculous and ſuper- 
ſtitious averſion, which is ſtrongly rooted in all the inhabitants of 
that coaſt, and of which we had many inſtances in the courſe of 
this navigation. I have already obferved, that we put our Spaniſh 
priſoners on ſhore at Pata, and that the Gloncefler ſent theirs to Man- 
ta; but as we had taken in our prizes ſome Indian and Negro ſlaves, 
we did not ſet theſe on ſhore with their maſters, but continued 
them on board, as our crews were thin, to aſſiſt in navigating our 
ſhips. Theſe poor people being poſſeſſed with the prejudices of the 
country they catne from, were aſtoniſhed at our feeding on turtle, 
and ſeemed fully perſuaded that it would ſoon deſtroy us; but find- 
ing that none of us died, nor even ſuffeted in our health by a con- 
tinuation of this diet, they at laſt got fo far the better of their 
averſion, as to be perſuaded to taſte it, to which the abſence of all 
other kinds of freſh proviſions might not a little contribute, How- 
ever, it was with great reluctance, and very ſparingly, that they firſt 
began to eat of it: But the reliſh improving upon them by degrees, 
they at laſt grew extremely fond of it, and preferred it to every 
other kind of food, and often felicitated each other on the happy 
experience they had acquired, and the delicious and plentiful repaſts 
it would be always in their power to procure, when they ſhonld 
again return back to their country, Thoſe who are acquainted 
with the manner of life of theſe unhappy wretches, need not be 
told, that next to large draughts of ſpirituous liquors, plenty of to- 
lerable food is the greateſt joy they know, and conſequently the diſ- 
covering a method which would always fupply them with what 
quantity they pleaſed, of a food more luxurious to the palate than 
any their haughty Lords and Maſters could indulge in, was doubtleſs 
a circumſtance, which they conſidered as the moſt fortunate that 
could befal them. 

After this digreſſion, which the prodigions quantity of turtle on 
this Iſland of Quibo, and the ſtore of it we thence took to ſea, in 
ſome meaſure led me into, I ſhall now return to our own proceedings. 

| In 
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In three days time we had compleated our buſineſs at this place, 
and were extremely impatient to put to ſea, that we might arrive 
time enough on the coaſt of Mexico to intercept the Manila galeon. 
But the wind being contrary detained us a night, and the next day, 
when we got into the offing (which we did through the ſame chan- 
nel by which we entered) we were obliged to keep hovering about 

the Iſland, in hopes of getting fight of the Glouceſter, who, as 1 
have in the laſt chapter mentioned, was ſeparated from us on our 
firſt arrival. It was the gth of December, in the morning, when 
we put to ſea, and continuing to the ſouthward of the Iſland, look- 
ing out for the Glauceſter, we, on the 10th, at five in the after- 
noon, diſcerned a ſmall fail to the northward of us, to which we 
gave Chace, and coming up with her took her. She proved to be 
a bark from Panama, bound to Cheripe, an inconſiderable village on 
the Continent, and was called the Jeſu Nagareno. She had no- 
thing on board but ſome oakum, about a tun of rock ſalt, and 
between 30 and 40 J. in ſpecie, moſt of it conſiſting of ſmall fil- 
ver money, intended for purchaſing a cargoe of proviſions at 
Cheri pe. 

And on occaſion of this prize I cannot but obſerve, for the uſe 
of future cruiſers, that had we been in want of proviſions, we had 
by this capture an obvious method of ſupplying ourſelves. For at 
Cheripe, whither ſhe was bound, there 1s a conſtant ſtore of pro- 
viſions prepared for the veſſels who go thither every week from 
Panamg, the market of Panama being chiefly ſupplied from thence : 
So that by putting a few of our hands on board our prize, we 
might eafily have ſeized a large ſtore without any hazard, ſince 
Cheripe is a place of no ſtrength, And as proviſions are the ſtaple 
commodity of that place and of its neighbourhood, the knowledge 
of this circumſtance may be of great uſe to ſuch cruiſers, as find 
their proviſions grow ſcant, and yet are deſirous of continuing on 
that coaſt as long as poſſible. But to return: | 
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On the 12th of December we were at laſt relieved from the per- 
plexity we had ſuffered, by the ſeparation of the Gloucefter ; for on 
that day ſhe joined us, and informed us, that in tacking to the 
fouthward, on our firſt arrival, ſhe had ſprung her fore-top-maſt, 
which had diſabled her from working to windward, and prevented 
her from joining us ſooner, And now we ſcuttled and ſunk the 
Feſu Nazareno, the prize we took laſt ; and having the greateſt 
impatience to get into a proper ſtation for the galeon, we ſtood all to- 
gether to the weſtward, leaving the Iſland of Quibo (notwithſtand- 
ing all the impediments we met with) in about nine days after our 
firſt coming in ſight of it, | 
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CHAP. IX. 
From Qu ibo ta the coaſt of Mexico. 


N the 12th of December we ſtood from Quibo to the weft- 
() ward, and the ſame day the Commodore delivered freſh in- 
ſtructions to the Captains of the men of war, and the com- 
manders of our prizes, appointing them the rendezvouſes they were 
to make, and the courſes they were to ſteer in caſe of a ſeparation. 
And firſt, they were directed to uſe all poſſible diſpatch in getting 
to the northward of the harbour of Acapulco, where they were to 
endeavour to fall in with the land, between the latitudes of 18 
and 19 degrees; from thence, they were to beat up the coaſt at 
eight or ten leagues diſtance from the ſhore, till they came a-breaſt 
of Cape Corientes, in the latitude of 20%: 20. When they ar- 
rived there, they were to continue cruiſing on that ſtation till the 
14th of February ; and then they were to proceed to the middle 
Iſland of the Tres Marias, in the latitude of 21*: 255 bearing 
from Cape Corientes N. W. by N, twenty-five leagues diſtant, And 
if at this Iſland they did not meet the Commodore, they were there 
to recruit their wood and water, and then to make the beſt of their 
way to the Iſland of Macao, on the coaſt of China, Theſe or- 
ders being diſtributed to all the ſhips, we had little doubt of ar- 
riving ſoon upon our intended ſtation, as we expected, upon the 
encreaſing our offing from Quibo, to fall in with the regular trade- 
wind. But, to our extream vexation, we were baffled for near a month, 
either with tempeſtuous weather from the weſtern quarter, or with 
dead calms and heavy rains, attended with a ſultry air; fo that it 
was the 25th of December before we got a ſight of the Iſland of 
Cocos, which by our reckoning was only a hundred leagues from 
the Continent ; and we had the mortification to make ſo little way, 
that 
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that we did not loſe ſight of it again in five days. This Iſland we 
found to be in the latitude of 5: 20 North. It has a high hum- 
mock towards the weſtern part, which deſcends gradually, and at 
laſt terminates in a low point to the eaſtward, From the Iſland of 
Cocos we ſtood W. by N, and were till the gth of January in 
running an hundred leagues more. We had at firſt flattered ourſelves, 
that the uncertain weather and weſtern gales we met with were 
owing to the neighbourhood of the Continent, from which, as 
we got more diſtant, we expected every day to be relieved, by 
falling in with the eaſtern trade-wind : But as our hopes were fo 
long baffled, and our patience quite exhauſted, we began at length 
to deſpair of ſucceeding in the great purpoſe we had in view, that 
of intercepting the Manila galeon ; and this produced a general de- 
jection amongſt us, as we had at firſt conſidered this project as al- 
moſt infallible, and had indulged ourſelves in the moſt boundleſs 
hopes of the advantages we ſhould thence receive. However, our 
deſpondency was at laſt ſomewhat alleviated, by a favourable change 
of the wind; for, on the gth of January, a gale for the firſt time 
ſprung up from the N. E, and on this we took the Carmelo in tow, 
as the Glouceſter did the Carmin, making all the fail we could to 
improve the advantage, for we ſtill ſuſpected that it was only a 
temporary gale, which would not laſt long ; but the next day we 
had the ſatisfaction to find, that the wind did not only continue in 
the ſame quarter, but blew with ſo much briſkneſs and ſteadineſs, 
that we now no longer doubted of its being the true trade-wind, 
And as we advanced a-pace towards our ſtation, our hopes began 
to revive, and our former deſpair by degrees gave place to more 
ſanguine prejudices : For though the cuſtomary ſeaſon of the arri- 
val of the galeon at Acapulco was already elapſed, yet we were by 
this time unreaſonable enough to flatter ourſelves, that ſome acci- 
dental delay might, for our advantage, lengthen out her paſſage be- 
yond its uſual limits, | 

When we got into the trade-wind, we found no alteration in it 
till the 17th of January, when we were advanced ts the latitude 
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of 12: 50, but on that day it ſhifted to the weſtward of the 
North : This change we imputed to our having haled up too ſoon; 
though we then eſteemed our ſelves full ſeventy leagues from the 
coaſt, which plainly ſhows, that the trade-wind doth not take 
place, but at a conſiderable diſtance from the Continent. After this, 
the wind was not ſo favourable to us as it had been : However, we 
ſtill continued to advance, and, on the 26th of January, being 
then to the northward of Acapulco, we tacked and ſtood to the 
eaſtward, with a view of making the land. 

In the preceding fortnight we caught ſome turtle on the ſurface of 
the water, and ſeveral dolphins, bonitos, and albicores. One day, 
as one of the ſail- makers mates was fiſhing from the end of the 
gib-boom, he loſt his hold and dropped into the ſea; and the ſhip, 
which was then going at the rate- of ſix or ſeven knots, went di- 
rectly over him: But as we had the Carmelo in tow, we inſtantly 
called out to the people on board her, who threw him over ſeveral 
ends of ropes, one of which he fortunately caught hold of, and 


twiſting it round his arm, they haled him into the ſhip, without 


his having received any other injury than a wrench in his arm, of 
which he ſoon recovered. 

When, on the 26th of January, we ſtood to the eaſtward, Wa 
expected, by our reckonings, to have fallen in with the land on the 
28th; but though the weather was perfectly clear, we had no 
ſight of it at ſun- ſet, and therefore we continued on our courſe, not 
doubting but we ſhould ſee it by the next morning. About ten 
at night we diſcovered a light on the larboard-bow, bearing from 
us N. N. E. The Tryal's prize too, who was about a mile a 
head of us, made a ſignal at the ſame time for ſeeing a ſail; and as 
we had none of us any doubt but what we ſaw was a ſhip's light; 
we were all extremely animated with a firm perſuaſion, that it was 
the Manila galeon, which had been ſo long the object of our 
wiſhes: And what added to our alacrity, was our expectation of 
meeting with two of them inſtead of one, for we took it for grant- 


ed, that the light in view was carried in the top of one ſhip for a 
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direction to her conſort. We immediately caſt off the Carmelb, 
and preſſed forward with all our canvaſs, making a ſignal for the 
Ghouceſ/ter to do the ſame. Thus we chaſed the light, keeping all 
our hands at their reſpective quarters, under an expectation of en- 
gaging in the next half hour, as we ſometimes conceived the chace 
to be about a mile diſtant, and at other times to be within reach 
of our guns; and ſome on board us poſitively averred, that beſides 
the light, they could plainly diſcern her ſails. The Commodore 
himſelf was ſo fully perſuaded that we ſhould be ſoon along ſide 
of her, that he ſent for his firſt Lieutenant, who commanded be- 
tween decks, and directed him to ſee all the great guns loaded with 
two round-ſhot for the firſt broadſide, and after that with one 
round-ſhot and one grape, ſtrictly charging him, at the ſame time, 
not to ſuffer a gun to be fired, till he, the Commodore, ſhould give 
orders, which he informed the Lieutenant would not be till we ar- 
rived within piſtol-ſhot of the enemy. In this conſtant and eager 
attention we continued all night, always preſuming that another 
quarter of an hour would bring us up with this Manila ſhip, whoſe 
wealth, with that of her ſuppoſed conſort, we now eſtimated by 
round millions. But when the morning broke, and day-light came 
on, we were moſt ftrangely and vexatiouſly diſappointed, by find- 
ing that the light which had occaſioned all this buſtle and expec- 
tancy, was only a fire on the ſhore, Indeed the circumſtances of 
this deception are ſo extraordinary as to be ſcarcely credible ; for, by 
our run during the night and the diſtance of the land in the 
morning, there was no doubt to be made but this fire, when we 
firſt diſcovered it, was above twenty-five leagues from us: And 
yet 1 believe there was no perſon on board, who doubted of its 
being a ſhip's light, or of its being near at hand, It was indeed 
upon a very high mountain, and continued burning for ſeveral days 
afterwards ; it was not a vulcano, but rather, as I ſuppoſe, ſtub- 

ble or heath ſet on fire for ſome purpoſe of agriculture. 
At ſun-riſing, after this mortifying deluſion, we found ourſelves 
about nine leagues off the land, which extended from the N. W. 
68g 2 to 
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to E. 4 N. On this land we obſerved two remarkable hummocks, 
ſuch as are uſually called paps, which bore North from us: Theſe 
a Spaniſh Pilot and two Indians, who were the only perſons amongſt 
us that pretended to have traded in this part of the world, affirmed 
to be over the harbour of Acapulco, Indeed, we very much 
doubted their knowledge of the coaſt ; for we found theſe paps to 
be in the latitude of 17: 56, whereas thoſe over Acapulco are ſaid 
to be in 17 degrees only ; and we afterwards found our ſuſpicions of 
their {kill to be well grounded: However, they were very confi- 
dent, and aſſured us, that the height of the mountains was itſelf 
an infallible mark of the harbour; the coaſt, as they pretended 
(though falſly) being generally low to the eaſtward and weſtward 
of it. 

And now being in the track of the Manila galeon, it was a 
great doubt with us (as it was near the end of January) whether 
ſhe was or was not arrived : But examining our priſoners about it, 
they aſſured us, that ſhe was ſometimes known to come in after 
the middle of February ; and they endeavoured to perſuade us, that 
the fire we had ſeen on ſhore was a proof that ſhe was as yet at 
fea, it being cuſtomary, as they ſaid, to make uſe of theſe fires as 
fignals for her direction, when ſhe continued longer out than ordi- 
nary, On this information, ſtrengthened by our propenſity to be- 
lieve them in a matter which ſo pleafingly flattered our wiſhes, 
we reſolved to cruiſe for her for ſome days; and we accordingly 
fpread our ſhips at the diſtance of twelve leagues from the coaſt, in 
ſuch a manner, that it was impoſſible ſhe ſhould paſs us unobſerved : 
However, not ſeeing her ſoon, we were at intervals inclined to ſuſ- 
pect that ſhe had gained her port already; and as we now began to 
want a harbour to refreſh our people, the uncertainty of our pre- 
ſent ſituation gave us great uneaſineſs, and we were very folicitous to 
get ſome poſitive intelligence, which might either ſet us at liberty to 
conſult our neceſſities, if the galeon was arrived, or might animate 
us to continue on our preſent cruiſe with chearfulneſs, if ſhe was 
not, With this view the Commodore, after examining our pri- 

ſoners 
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ſoners very particularly, reſolved to ſend a boat, under colour of the 
night, into the harbour of Acapulco, to ſee if the Manila ſhip was 
there or not, one of the Indians being very poſitive that this might 
be done without the boat itſelf being diſcovered. To execute this 
project, the barge was diſpatched the 6th of February, with a ſut- 
ficient crew and two officers, who took with them a Span/h Pi- 
lot, and the Indian who had inſiſted on the practicability of this 
meaſure, and had undertaken to conduct it. Our barge did not 
return to us again till the eleventh, when the officers acquainted 
Mr. Anſon, that, agreeable to our ſuſpicion, there was nothing like 
a harbour in the place where the Spaniſh Pilots had at firſt aſſerted 
Acapulco to lie; that when they had ſatisfied themſelves in this 
particular, they ſteered to the eaſtward, in hopes of diſcovering it, 
and had coaſted along ſhore thirty-two leagues ; that in this whole 
range they met chiefly with ſandy beaches of a great length, over 
which the ſea broke with ſo much violence, that it was impoſlible 
for a boat to land; that at the end of their run they could juſt diſ- 
cover two paps at a very great diſtance to the eaſtward, which from 
their appearance and their latitude, they concluded to be thoſe in 
the neighbourhood of Acapulco; but that not having a ſufficient 
quantity of freſh water and proviſion for their paſſage thither and 
back again, they were obliged to return to the Commodore, to ac- 
quaint him with their diſappointment. On this intelligence we all 
made fail to the eaſtward, 1n order to get into the neighbourhood of 
that port, the Commodore reſolving to ſend the barge a ſecond time 
upon the ſame enterprize, when we were arrived within a mode- 
rate diſtance. And the next day, which was the 12th of Febry- 
ary, we being by that time conſiderably advanced, the barge was 
again diſpatched, and particular inſtructions given to the officers to 
preſerve themſelves from being ſeen from the ſhore. On the 13th 
we eſpied a high land to the eaſtward, which we firſt imagined to 
be that over the harbour of Acapulco; but we afterwards found that 
it was the high land of Seguateneio, where there is a ſinall harbour, 
of which we ſhall have occaſion to make more ample mention here- 
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after. And now, having waited fix days without any news of our 
barge, we began to be uneaſy for her ſafety ; but, on the 7th day, 
that is, on the 19th of February, ſhe returned. The officers in- 
formed the Commodore, that they had diſcovered the harbour of 
Acapulco, which they eſteemed to bear from us E. S. E. at leaſt fifty 
leagues diſtant : That on the 17th, about two in the morning, they 
were got within the Ifland that lies at the mouth of the harbour, 
and yet neither the Spani/b Pilot, nor the Indian who were with 
them, could give them any information where they then were ; but 
that while they were lying upon their oars in ſuſpence what to do, 
being ignorant that they were then at the very place they ſought for, 
they diſcerned a ſmall light upon the ſurface of the water, on which 
they inſtantly plied their paddles, and moving as ſilently as poſſi- 
ble towards it, they found it to be in a fiſhing canoe, which they 
ſurprized, with three Negroes that belonged to it. It ſeems the Ne- 
groes at firſt attempted to jump overboard ; and being ſo near the 
land they would eaſily have ſwam on ſhore; but they were prevent- 
ed by preſenting a piece at them, on which they readily ſubmitted, 
and were taken into the barge. The officers further added, that they 
had immediately turned the canoe adrift againſt the face of a rock, 
where it would inevitably be daſhed to pieces by the fury of the 
ſea : This they did to deceive thoſe who perhaps might be ſent from 
the town to ſearch after the canoe ; for upon ſeeing ſeveral pieces of 
a wreck, they would immediately conclude that the people on board 
her had been drowned, and would have no ſuſpicion of their having 
fallen into our hands. When the crew of the barge had taken this 
precaution, they exerted their utmoſt ſtrength in pulling out to ſea, 
and by dawn of day had gained ſuch an offing, as rendered it im- 
poſſible for them to be ſeen from the coaſt. 

And now having gotten the three Negroes in our poſſeſſion, who 
were not ignorant of the tranſactions at Acapulco, we were ſoon ſatiſ- 
fied about the moſt material points which had long kept us in ſuſ- 
pence: And on examination we found, that we were indeed diſap- 


pointed in our expectation of intercepting the galeon before her arri- 
val 
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val at Acapulco; but we learnt other circumſtances which ſtill revivea 
our hopes, and which, we then conceived, would more than balance 
the opportunity we had already loſt : For tho' our Negroe priſoners 
informed us that the galeon arrived at Acapulco on our gth of Janu- 
ary, which was about twenty days before we fell in with this coaſt, 
yet they at the ſame time told us, that the galeon had delivered her 
cargoe, and was taking in water and proviſions for her return, and 
that the Viceroy of Mexico had by proclamation, fixed her depar- 
ture from Acapulco to the 14th of March, N. S. This laſt news 
was molt joyfully received by us, as we had no doubt but ſhe muſt 
certainly fall into our hands, and as it was much more eligible to ſeize 
her on her return, than it would have been to have taken her before 
her arrival, as the ſpecies for which ſhe had ſold her cargoe and which 
ſhe would now have on board, would be prodigiouſly more to be 
eſteemed by us than the cargoe itſelf; great part of which would 
have periſhed on our hands, and no part of it could have been diſ- 
poſed of by us at ſo advantageous a mart as Acapulco. 

Thus we were a ſecond time engaged in an eager expectation of 
meeting with this Manila ſhip, which, by the fame of its wealth, 
we. had been taught to conſider as the moſt deſirable prize that was 
to. be met with in any part of the globe. As all our future projects 
will be in ſome ſort regulated with a view to the poſſeſſion of this 
celebrated galeon, and as the commerce which is carried on by 
means of theſe veſſels between the city of Manila and the port of 
Acapulco is perhaps the moſt valuable, in proportion to its quantity, 
of any in the known world, I ſhall endeavour, in the enſuing chap- 
ter, to give as diſtinct an account as I can of all the particulars relat- 
ing thereto, both as it is a matter in which I conceive the public 
to be in ſome degree intereſted, and as I flatter myſelf, that from the 
materials which have fallen into my hands, I am enabled to deſcribe 


it with more diſtinctneſs than has hitherto been done, at leaſt in aur 
language. 
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An account of the commerce carried on between the 
city of Manila on the Iſland of Luconia, and the 
port of Acapulco on the Coaſt of Mexico. 


BO UT the end of the 15th Century and the beginning of 

the 16th, the diſcovery of new -countries and of new 
branches of commerce was the reigning paſſion of ſeveral 
of the European Princes, But thoſe who engaged moſt deeply and 
fortunately in theſe purſuits were the Kings of Spain and Portugal; 
the firſt of theſe having diſcovered the immenſe and opulent Con- 
tinent of America and its adjacent Iflands, whilſt the other, by 
doubling the Cape of Good Hope, had opened to his fleets a paſſage 
to the ſouthern coaſt of Aſia, uſually called the Eaſt-Indies, and 
by his ſettlements in that part of the globe, became poſſeſſed of 
many of the manufactures and natural productions with which it 
abounded, and which, for ſome ages, had been the wonder and 
delight of the more poliſhed and Juxurious part of mankind. 

In the mean time, theſe two Nations of Spain and Portugal, 
who were thus proſecuting the ſame views, though in different 
quarters of the world, grew extremely jealous of each other, and 
became apprehenſive of mutual encroachments. And therefore to 
quiet their jealouſies, and to enable them with more tranquillity to 
purſue the propagation of the Catholick Faith in theſe diſtant coun- 
tries, (they having both of them given diſtinguiſhed marks of their 
zeal for their mother church, by their butchery of innocent Pagans) 
Pope Alexander VI. granted to the Spaniſh Crown the property and 
dominion of all places, either already diſcovered, or that ſhould be 
diſcovered an hundred leagues to the weſtward of the Iſlands of 
Azores, leaving all the unknown countries to the eaſtward of this 
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limit, to the induſtry and future diſquiſition of the Portugueſe : And 
this boundary being afterwards removed two hundred and fifty 
leagues more to the. weſtward, by the agreement of both Nations, 
it was imagined that by this regulation all the ſeeds of future con- 
teſts were ſuppreſſed, | For the Spaniards preſumed, that the Portu- 
gueſe would be hereby prevented from meddling with their colonies 
in America: And the Portugueſe ſuppoſed that their Ea/t-Indian 
ſettlements, and particularly the ſpice Iflands, which they had then 
newly diſcovered, -were ſecured from any future attempts of the 
Spaniſh Nation. 
But it ſeems the infallibility of the Holy Father had, on this oc- 
caſion, deſerted him, and for- want of being more converſant in 
geography, he had not foreſcen that the Spaniards, by puſhing their 
diſcoveries to the Weſt, and the Portugueſe to the Eaſt, might at 
laſt meet with each other, and be again embroiled ; as it actually 
happened within a few years afterwards. For Frederick Magellan, 
who was an officer in the King of Portugal's ſervice, having re- 
ceived ſome difguſt from that Court, either by the defalcation of 
his pay, or by having his parts, as he conceived, too cheaply con- 
ſidered, he entered into the ſervice of the King of Spain ; and be- 
ing as it appears a man of ability, he was very deſirous of ſigna- 
lizing his talents by ſome enterprize, which might prove extremely 
vexatious to his former Maſters, and might teach them to eſtimate 
his worth by the greatneſs of the miſchief he brought upon them, 
this being the moſt obvious and natural turn of all fugitives, and 
more eſpecially of thoſe, who, being really men of capacity, have 
quitted their country by reaſon of the ſmall account that has 
been made of them. Magellan, in purſuance of theſe vindictive 
views, knowing that the Portugueſe Court conſidered their poſſeſ- 
ſion of the ſpice iſlands as their moſt important acquiſition in the 
. Eaſt-Indies, reſolved with himſelf to inſtigate the Court of Spazr 
'to an enterprize, which, by ſtill puſhing their diſcoveries, would 
give them a right to interfere both in the property and commerce of 
thoſe renowned Por/ugueſe ſettlements; and the King of Shain 
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approving of this project, Magellan, in the year 1519, ſet fail 
from the port of Sevz/, in order to carry this enterprize into execu- 
tion. He had with him a conſiderable force, conſiſting of five 
ſhips and two hundred and thirty-four men, with which he ſtood 
for the coaſt of South America, and ranging along ſhore, he at 
laſt, towards the end of October 1520, had the good fortune to diſ- 
cover thoſe Streights, which have ſince been denominated from him, 
and which opened him a paſſage into the Pacrfic Ocean. And this 
firſt part of his ſcheme being thus happily accompliſhed, he, after 
ſome ſtay on the coaſt of Peru, ſet fail again to the weſtward, with 
a view of falling in with the ſpice iſlands, In this extenſive run he 
firſt diſcovered the Ladrones or Marian Iſlands; and continuing on 
his courſe, he at length reached the Philippine Iſlands, which are 
the moſt eaſtern part of Aia, where, venturing on ſhore in an hoſ- 
tile manner, and ſkirmiſhing with the Þ:dians, he was ſlain, 

By the death of Magellan, the original project of ſecuring ſome 
of the ſpice iſlands was defeated ; for thoſe who were left in com- 
mand contented themſelves with ranging through them, and pur- 
chaſing ſome ſpices from the natives; after which they returned 
home round the Cape of Good Hope, being the firſt ſhips which had 
ever ſurrounded this terraqueous globe ; and thereby demonſtrated, 
by a palpable experiment obvious to the groſſeſt and moſt vulgar 
capacity, the reality of its long diſputed ſpherical figure. 

But though Spain did not hereby acquire the property of any of 
the ſpice iſlands, yet the diſcovery made in this expedition of the 
Philippine Iſlands, was thought too conſiderable to be neglected; 
for theſe were not far diſtant from thoſe places which produced 
ſpices, and were very well ſituated for the Chineſe trade, and for the 
commerce of other parts of India; and therefore a communication 
was ſoon eſtabliſhed, and carefully ſupported between theſe Iſlands 
and the Spaniſh colonies on the coaſt of Peru : So that the city 
of Manila, (which was built on the Iſland of Luconia, the chief of 
the Philippines) ſoon became the mart for all Indian commodities, 
which were bought up by the inhabitants, and were annually ſent 
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to the South-Seas to be there vended on their account ; and the re- 
turns of this commerce to Manila being principally made in filver, 
the place by degrees grew extremely opulent and conſiderable, and 
its trade ſo far encreaſed, as to engage the attention of the Court of 
Sparn, and to be frequently controlled and regulated by royal 
edicts. 

In the infancy of this trade, it was carried on from the port of 
Callas to the city of Manila, in which voyage the trade-wind con- 
tinually favoured them ; ſo that notwithſtanding theſe places were 
diſtant between three and four thouſand leagues, yet the voyage was 
often made in little more than two months: But then the return 
from Manila was extremely troubleſome and tedious, and is ſaid to 
have ſometimes taken them up above a twelve month, which, it 
they pretended to ply up within the limits of the trade-wind, is 
not at all to be wondered at; and it 1s aflerted, that in their firſt 
voyages they were ſo imprudent and unſkilful as to attempt this 
courſe, However, that route was ſoon laid aſide by the advice, as it 
is (aid, of a Jeſuit, who perſuaded them to ſteer to the northward 
till they got clear of the trade-winds, and then by the favour of the 
weſterly winds, which generally prevail in high latitudes, to ſtretch 
away for the coaſt of California. This has been the practice for at 
leaſt a hundred and ſixty years paſt: For Sir Thomas Cavendiſh, in 
the year 1586, engaged off the South end of Caliſornia a veſſel 
bound from Manila to the American coaſt. And it was in compli- 
ance with this new plan of navigation, and to ſhorten the run both 
backwards and forwards, that the ſtaple of this commerce to and 
from Manila was removed from Callao on the coaſt of Peru, to 
the port of Acapulco on the coaſt of Mexico, where it continues 
fixed at this time, 

Such was the commencement, and ſuch were the early regula- 
tions of this commerce; but its preſent condition being a much 
more intereſting ſubject, I muſt beg leave to dwell longer on this 
head, and to be indulged in a more particular narration, beginning 
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with a deſcription of the Iſland of Luconia, and of the port and bay 
of Manila. | 

The Ifland of Luconia, though fituated in the latitude of 1 5 
North, is eſteemed to be in general extremely healthy, and the 
water, that is found upon it, is ſaid to be the beſt in the world: It 
produces all the fruits of the warm climates, and abounds in a moſt 
excellent breed of horſes, ſuppoſed to be carried thither firſt from 
Spain : It is very well ſituated for the Indian and Chineſe trade; 
and the bay and port of Manila, which lies on its weſtern fide, is 
perhaps the moſt remarkable on the whole globe, the bay being 
a large circular baſon, near ten leagues in diameter, and great part 
of it entirely land-locked. On the eaſt fide of this bay ſtands the 
city of Manila, which is very large and populous ; and which, at 
the beginning of this war, was only an open place, its principal de- 
fence conſiſting in a ſmall fort, which was in great meaſure ſurround- 
ed on every fide by houſes ; but they have lately made conſiderable 
additions. to its fortifications, though I have not yet learnt in what 
manner. The port, peculiar to the city, is called Cabite, and lies 
near two leagues to the ſouthward ; and in this port all the ſhips em- 
ployed in the Acapulco trade are uſually ſtationed. As I have never 
ſeen but one engraved plan of this bay, and that in a very ſcarce 
book, I have hereafter added, towards the beginning of the third 
book, a plan which fell into my hands, and which differs conſiderably 
from that already publiſhed : But I cannot E to decide which 


of the two is moſt to be relied on. 
The city of Manila itſelf is in a very healthy ſituation, 15 well 


watered, and is in the neighbourhood of a very fruitful and plenti- 


ful country ; but as the principal buſineſs of this place is its trade to 
Acapulco, it lies under ſome diſadvantage, from the difficulty there 
is in getting to ſea to the eaſtward : For the paſſage is among iflands 
and through channels where the Spanrards, by reaſon of their unſkil- 
fulneſs in marine affairs, waſte much time, and are often in great 


danger, Theſe difficulties will be better apprehended by the reader 
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by the annexed draught of the Iſland of Luconia, and of its neigh- 
bouring iſles, which was taken from the enemy, and had been new- 
ly drawn and corrected but a ſhort time before. | 

The trade carried on from this place to China and different parts 
of India, is principally for ſuch commodities as are intended to ſup- 
ply the Kingdoms of Mexico and Peru. Theſe are ſpices, all forts 
of Chineſe filks and manufactures ; particularly filk ſtockings, of 
which I have heard that no leſs than fifty thouſand pair were the 
uſual number ſhipped on board the annual ſhip; vaſt quantities of 
Indian ſtaffs, as callicoes and chints, which are much worn in 
America, together with other minuter articles, as goldſmiths work, 
Sc. which is principally done at the city of Manila itſelf by the 
Chineſe ; for it is ſaid there are at leaſt twenty thouſand Chineſe who 
conſtantly reſide there, either as ſervants, manufacturers, or brokers, 
All theſe different commodities are collected at Manila, thence to 
be tranſported annually in one or more ſhips, to the port of Acapulco, 
in the Kingdom of Mexico. 

But this trade to Acapulco is not laid open to all the inhabitants of 
Manila, but is confined by very particular regulations, ſomewhat 
analogous to thoſe by which the trade of the regiſter ſhips from 
Cadiz to the Weſt-Indies is reſtrained. The ſhips employed 
herein are found by the King of Spain, who pays the officers and 
erew ; and the tunnage is divided into a certain number of bales, all 
of the ſame ſize : Theſe are diſtributed amongſt the Convents at Ma- 
nila, but principally to the Jeſuits, as a donation for the ſupport of 
their miſſions for the propagation of the Catholick Faith; and 
theſe Convents have hereby a right to embark fuch a quantity of 
goods on board the Manila ſhip, as the tunnage of their bales a- 
mounts to ; or if they chuſe not to be concerned in trade them- 
ſelves, they have the power of ſelling this privilege to others ; and 
as the Merchants to whom they grant their ſhares are often unpro- 
vided of a ſtock, it is uſual for the Convents to lend them conſide- 
rable ſums of money on bottomry, 
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The trade is by the royal edicts limited to a certain value, which 
the annual cargoe ought not to exceed. Some Spaniſb manuſcripts, 
I have ſeen, mention this limitation to be 600, ooo dollars; but the 
annual cargoe does certainly ſurpaſs this ſum; and though it may 
be difficult to fix its exact value, yet from many compariſons I con- 
clude, that the return cannot be greatly ſhort of three millions of 
dollars. | 

It is ſufficiently obvious, that the greateſt part of the treaſure, re- 
turned from Acapulco to Manila, does not remain in that place, but 
is again diſperſed into different parts of India. And as all European 
Nations have generally eſteemed it good policy to keep their Ame- 
rican ſettlements in an immediate dependence on their mother 
country, without permitting them to carry on directly any gainful 
traffick with other powers, theſe conſiderations have occaſioned 
many remonſtrances to be preſented to the Court of Spain againſt 
the Indian trade, hereby allowed to the Kingdom of Peru and 
Mexico; it having been urged, that the filk manufactures of Va- 
lencia and other parts of Spain are hereby greatly prejudiced, and 
the linnens carried from Cadiz are much injured in their ſale: Since 
the Chineſe filks coming almoſt directly to Acapulco, can be afforded 
much cheaper there than any European manufactures of equal good- 
neſs; and the cottons from the Coromondel coaſt, make the Europe- 
an linnens almoſt uſeleſs. So that the Manila trade renders both 
Mexico and Peru leſs dependent upon Sparn for a ſupply of their ne- 
ceſſities than they ought to be; and exhauſts thoſe countries of a con- 
ſiderable quantity of filver, the greateſt part of which, were this 
trade prohibited, would center in Spain, either in payment for Spa- 
iſh commodities, or in gains to the Spamſb Merchant; whereas 
now the only advantage which ariſes from it is, the enriching the 
Jeſuits and a few particular perſons beſides, at the other extremity 
of the world. Theſe arguments did ſo far influence Don Yoſeph 
Patinbo, who was then prime Miniſter, but an enemy to the Je- 

ſuits, that about the year 1725, he had reſolved to aboliſh this 
trade, and to have permitted no Indian commodities to be introduced 
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into any of the Spaniſh ports in the Weſt-Indies, but what were car- 
ried there in the regiſter ſhips from Europe. But the powerful in- 
trigues of the Jeſuits prevented this regulation from taking place. 
This trade from Manila to Acapulco and back again, is uſually 
carried on in one or at moſt two annual ſhips, which ſet fail from 
Manila about July, and arrive at Acapulco in the December, Janua- 
ry, or February following, and having there diſpoſed of their effects, 
return for Manila ſometime in March, where they generally arrive 
in June; ſo that the whole voyage takes up very near an entire 
year : For this reaſon, though there is often no more than one ſhip 
employed at a time, yet there is always one ready for the ſea when 
the other arrives; and therefore the commerce at Manila are provided 


with three or four ſtout ſhips, that, in caſe of any accident, the 


trade may not be ſuſpended. The largeſt of theſe ſhips, whoſe 
name I have not learnt, is deſcribed as little leſs than one of our firſt 
rate men of war, and indeed ſhe muſt be of an enormous ſize ; 
for it is known, that when ſhe was employed with other ſhips from 
the ſame port, to cruiſe for our China trade, ſhe had no leſs than 
twelve hundred men on board. Their other ſhips, though far infe- 
rior in bulk to this, are yet ſtout large veſſels, of the burthen of 
twelve hundred tun and upwards, and uſually carry from three 
hundred and fifty to ſix hundred hands, paſſengers included, with 
fifty odd guns. - As theſe are all King's ſhips commiſſioned and 
paid by him, there is uſually one of the Captains, who is tiled the 
General, and who carries the royal ſtandard of Spain at the main- 
top gallant maſt-head, as we ſhall more particularly obſerve here- 
after. 

And now having deſcribed the port of Manila and the ſhipping 
they employ, it is neceſſary to give a more circumſtantial detail of 
their navigation. The ſhip having received her cargoe on board, and 
being fitted for the ſea, generally weighs from the mole of Cabite 
about the middle of July, taking the advantage of the weſterly 
monſoon, which then ſets in, to carry them to ſea. It appears by 
the chart already inſerted, that the getting through the Bocca dero to 
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the eaſtward muſt be a troubleſome navigation, and in fact, it is 
ſometimes the end of Auguſt before they get clear of the land. 
When they have got through this paſſage, and are clear of the 
Iſlands, they ſtand to the northward of the eaſt, in order to get 
into the latitude of 30 odd degrees, where they expect to meet with 
weſterly winds, before which they run away for the coaſt of Cali- 
fornia. To give a better idea of the track which they hold in this 
navigation, I have inſerted, towards the latter end of the third book, 
the copy of a manuſcript chart, which was taken on board one of 
theſe ſhips, containing all that Ocean between the Philippine Iſlands 
and the coaſt of Mexico, in which 1 have laid down the particular 
route of this veſſel, both in her paſſage from Manila to Acapulco, 
and from Acapulco back again. In this chart (as it was drawn for 
the uſe of the Spaniſh General) there are contained all the diſcove- 
ries which the Manz/a ſhips have at any time made in traverſing 
this vaſt Ocean; whence it appears what minute and inconſiderable 
fragments of land are diſperſed in that prodigious ſea; and it is moſt 
remarkable, that by the concurrent teſtimony of all the Spaniſi Na- 
vigators, there 1s not one port, nor even a tolerable road as yet found 
out betwixt the Philippine Iſlands and the coaſt of California and 
Mexico; ſo that from the time the Manila ſhip firſt loſes fight of 
land, ſhe never-lets go her anchor till ſhe arrives on the coaſt of 
California, and very often not till. ſhe gets to its ſouthermoſt extre- 
mity : And therefore as this voyage is rarely of leſs than fix months 
continuance, and the ſhip is deep laden with merchandize and 
crowded with people, it may appear wonderful how they can be 
ſupplied with a ſtock of freſh water for ſo long a time ; and indeed 
their method of procuring it is extremely ſingular, and deſerves a 
very particular recital. 

It is well known to thoſe who are acquainted with the Spani/þ 
cuſtoms in the South-Segs, that their water is preſerved on ſhip- 
board not in caſks but in earthern jars, which in ſome ſort reſemble 
the large oil jars we often ſee in Europe. When the Manila ſhip : 
firſt puts to ſea, they take on board a much greater quantity of wa- 
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ter than can be ſtowed between decks, and the jars which contain 
it are hung all about the ſhrouds and ſtays, fo as to exhibit at a di- 
ſtance a very odd appearance. And though it is one convenience of 
their jars that they are much more manageable than caſks, and are 
liable to no leekage, unleſs they are broken, yet it is ſufficiently ob- 
vious, that a ſixth, or even a three months ſtore of water could 
never be ſtowed in a ſhip ſo loaded, by any management what- 
ever; and therefore without ſome other ſupply, this navigation 
could not be performed: A ſupply indeed they have, but the re- 
liance upon it ſeems at firſt ſight fo extremely precarious, that it is 
wonderful ſuch numbers ſhould riſque the periſhing by the moſt 
dreadful of all deaths, on the expectation of ſo caſual a circum- 
ſtance, In ſhort, their only method of recruiting their water is by 
the rains, which they meet with between the latitudes of 30 and 
40 North, and which they are always prepared to catch: For this 
purpoſe they take to ſea with them a great number of mats, which 
they place ſlopingly againſt the gunwale, whenever the rain deſcends ; 
theſe mats extend from one end of the ſhip to the other, and their 
lower edges reſt on a large ſplit bamboe, ſo that all the water which 
falls on the mats drains into the bamboe, and by this, as a trough, 
is conveyed into a jar; and this method of ſupplying their water, 
however accidental and extraordinary it may at firſt fight appear, 
hath never been known to fail them, ſo that it is common for them, 
when their voyage is a little longer than uſual, to fill all their water 
jars ſeveral times over, 

However, though their diſtreſſes for freſh water are much ſhort 
of what might be expected in ſo tedious a navigation, yet there are 
other inconveniencies generally attendant upon a long continuance at 
ſea, from which they are not exempted. The principal of theſe 
is the ſcurvy, which ſometimes rages with extreme violence, and 
deſtroys great numbers of the people ; but at other times their paſ- 
ſage to Acapulco (of which alone. I would be here underſtood to 
ſpeak) is performed with little lots. 
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The length of time employed in this paſſage, ſo much beyond 
what uſually occurs in any other known navigation, is perhaps in part 
to be imputed to the indolence and unſkilfulneſs of the Sfaniſh 
failors, and to an unneceſſary degree of caution and concern for ſo 
rich a veſſel: For it is faid, that they never ſet their main ſail in 
the night, and often lie by unneceſſarily. And indeed the inſtruc- 
tions given to their Captains (which I have ſeen) ſeem to have 
been drawn up by ſuch as were more apprehenſive of too ſtrong a 
gale, though favourable, than of the inconveniencies and mortality 
attending a lingring and tedious voyage; for the Captain is particu- 
larly ordered to make his paſſage in the latitude of 30 degrees if 
poſſible, and to be extremely careful to ſtand no farther to the 
northward than is abſolutely neceſſary for the getting a weſterly 
wind. This, according to our conceptions, appears to be a very 
abſurd reſtriction ; ſince it can ſcarcely be doubted, but that in the 
higher latitudes the weſterly winds are much ſteadier and briſker 
than in the latitude of 30 degrees: So that the whole conduct of 
this navigation ſeems liable to very great cenſure. For if inſtead of 
ſteering E. N. E. into the latitude of 30 odd degrees, they at firſt 
ſtood N. E, or even ſtill more northerly, into the latitude of 40 or 
45 degrees, in part of which courſe the trade-winds would greatly 
aſſiſt them, I doubt not but by this management they might conſi- 
derably contract their voyage, and perhaps perform it in half the 
time, which is now allotted for it; for in the journals J have ſeen 
of theſe voyages it appears, that they are often a month or fix 
weeks after their laying the land, before they get into the latitude of 
30 degrees; whereas, with a more northerly courſe, it might eaſily 
be done in a fourth part of the time; and when they were once well 
advanced to the northward, the weſterly winds would' ſoon blow 
them over to the coaſt of California, and they would be thereby 
freed from the other embaraſiments, to which they are now ſubject- 
ed, only at the expence of a rough ſea and a ſtiff gale. And this 
is not merely matter of ſpeculation; for J am eredibly informed, 
that about the year 1721, a French ſhip, by purſuing this courſe, 

ran 
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ran from the coaſt of China to the valley of Vanderas on the coaſt 
of Mexico, in leſs than fifty days: But it was faid that this ſhip, 
notwithſtanding the ſhortneſs of her paſſage, ſuffered prodigiouſly by 
the ſcurvy, ſo that ſhe had only four or five of her crew left when 
ſhe arrived in America. 

However, I ſhall deſcant no longer on the probability of perform- 
ing this voyage in a much ſhorter time, but ſhall content myſelf 
with reciting the actual occurrences of the preſent navigation, The 
Manila ſhip having ſtood ſo far to the northward as to meet with a 
weſterly wind, ſtretches away nearly in the ſame latitude for the 
coaſt of Callfornia: And when ſhe has run into the longitude of 96 
degrees from Cape Efþir:tu Santo, ſhe generally meets with a plant 
floating on the ſea, which, being called Porra by the Spantards, is, 
I preſume, a ſpecies of ſea-leek. On the ſight of this plant they 
eſteem themſelves ſufficiently near the Californian ſhore, and imme- 
diately ſtand to the ſouthward ; and they rely ſo much on this cir- 
cumſtance, that on the firſt diſcovery of the plant the whole ſhip's 
company chaunt a folemn Te Deum, eſteeming the difficulties 
and hazards of their paſſage to be now at an end ; and they con- 
ſtantly correct their longitude thereby, without ever coming within 
ſight of land. After falling in with theſe Sts, as they denomi- 
nate them, they ſteer to the ſouthward, without endeavouring to 
fall in with the coaſt, till they have run into a lower latitude; for 
as there are many iſlands, and ſome ſhoals adjacent to California, 
the extreme caution of the Spanz/h Navigators makes them very 
apprehenſive of being engaged with the land ; however, when they 
draw near its ſouthern extremity, they venture to hale in, both for 
the fake of making Cape St. Lucas to aſcertam their reckoning, and 
alſo to receive intelligence from the Iadian inhabitants, whether 
or no there are any enemies on the coaſt ; and this laſt circumſtance, 
which is a particular article in the Captain's inſtructions, makes it 


neceſſary to mention the late proceedings of the Jeſuits amongſt the 
Californian Indians. 
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Since the firſt diſcovery of California, there have been various 
wandring Miſſionaries who have viſited it at different times, though 
to little purpoſe ; but of late years the Jeſuits, encouraged and ſup- 
ported by a large donation from the Marquis de Valero, a moft mu- 
nificent bigot, have fixed themſelves upon the place, and have efta- 
bliſhed a very conſiderable miſſion. Their principal ſettlement lies 
juſt within Cape St. Lucas, where they have collected a great num- 
ber of ſavages, and have endeayoured to inure them to agriculture 
and other mechanic arts: And their efforts have not been alto- 
gether ineffectual; for they have planted vines at their ſettlements 
with very good ſucceſs, ſo that they already make a conſiderable 
quantity of wine, reſembling in flavour the inferior forts of Madera, 
which begins to be eſteemed in the neighbouring kingdom of 
Mexico. 

The Jeſuits then being thus firmly rooted on California, they 
have already extended their juriſdiction quite acroſs the country from 
ſea to ſea, and are endeavouring to ſpread their influence farther to 
the northward ; with which view they have made ſeveral expediti- 
ons up the gulf between California and Mexico, in order to diſ- 
cover the nature of the adjacent countries, all which they hope 
hereafter to bring under their power. And being thus occupied in 
advancing the intereſts of their ſociety, it is no wonder if ſome 
thare of attention is engaged about the ſecurity of the Manila ſhip, 
in which their Convents at Mauiia are ſo deeply concerned. For 
this purpoſe there are refreſhments, as fruits, wine, water, &c. con- 
ſtantly kept in readineſs for her; and there is beſides care taken at 
Cape St. Lucas, to. look out for any ſhip of the enemy, which 
might be cruiſing there to intercept her ; this being a ſtation where 
the is conſtantly expected, and where ſhe has been often waited for 
and fought with, though generally with little ſucceſs. In conſe- 
quence then of the meaſures mutually ſettled between the. Jeſuits 
of Manila and their brethren at California, the Captain of the ga- 
leon is ordered to fall in with the Jand to the northward of Cape 
St. Lucas, where the inhabitants are directed, on fight of the veſ- 
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fe], to make the proper ſignals with fires ; and on diſcovering theſe 


-fires, the Captain is to ſend his launch on ſhore with twenty men, 


well armed, who are to carry with them the letters from the Con- 
vents at Manila to the Californian Miſſionaries, and are to bring 


back the refreſhments which will be prepared for them, and like- 
wile intelligence whether or no there are any enemies on the coaſt, 


And if the Captain finds, from the account which is ſent him, 
that he has nothing to fear, he is directed to proceed for Cape 
St. Lucas, and thence to Cape Corientes, after which he is to coaſt 


it along for the port of Acapulco. 


The moſt uſual time of the arrival of the galeon at Acapulco 


is towards the middle of January: But this navigation is ſo uncer- 
tain, that ſhe ſometimes gets in a month ſooner, and at other times 
has been detained at ſea above a month longer. The port of Aca- 


pulco is by much the ſecureſt and fineſt in all the northern parts of 
the Pacific Ocean, being, as it were, a baſon ſurrounded by very 
high mountains : But the town is a moſt wretched place, and ex- 


tremely unhealthy, for the air about it is fo pent up by the hills, 


that it has ſcarcely any circulation. The place is beſides deſtitute 
of freſh water, except what is brought from a conſiderable diſtance; 
and is in all reſpects ſo inconvenient, that except at the time of the 
mart, whilſt the Manila galeon is in the port, it is almoſt deſerted: 
To compenſate in ſome meaſure for the ſhortneſs of this deſcrip- 
tion, J have added in the third book, in the ſame plate with the 
bay of Manila abovementioned, a plan of this place and of its 
port and citadel, in which are likewiſe drawn the new works 
which were added on their firſt intelligence of the equipment of 
our ſquadron. As this plan was taken from the Spaniards, I can- 
not anſwer for its accuracy ; but having ſeen two or three other 
Spaniſh draughts of the place, I conceive, by comparing them to- 
gether, that this I have here inſerted is not very diſtant from the 
truth. 


When 
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When the galeon arrives in this port, ſhe is generally moored on 
its weſtern ſide to the two trees marked in the plan, and her car- 
goe is delivered with all poſſible expedition. And now the town 
of Acapulco, from almoſt a folitude, is immediately thronged with 
Merchants from all parts of the kingdom of Mexico, The cargoe 
being landed and diſpoſed of, the filver and the goods intended for 
Manila are taken on board, together with proviſions and water, and 
the ſhip prepares to put to ſea with the utmoſt expedition. There 
is indeed no time to be loſt ; for it is an expreſs arder to the Captain 
to be out of the port of Acapulco on his return, before the firſt 
day of April, N. S. 

And having mentioned the goods intended for Manila, I muſt ob- 
ſerve, that the principal return is always made in filver, and con- 
ſequently the reſt of the cargoe is but of little account, the other 
articles, beſides the ſilver, being fame cochineal and a few ſweet- 
*meats, the produce of the American ſettlements, together with Eu- 
ropean millinery ware for the women at Manila, and ſome Spaniſb 
wines, ſuch as tent and ſherry, which are intended for the uſe of 
their Prieſts in the adminiſtration of the Sacrament. 

And this difference in the cargoe of the ſhip to and from Ma- 
nila, occaſions a very remarkable variety in the manner of equipping 
the ſhip for theſe two different voyages. For the galeon, when ſhe 
ſets fail from Manila, being deep laden with a variety of bulky 
goods, ſhe has not the conveniency of mounting her lower tire of 
guns, but carries them in her hold, till ſhe draws near Cape St. Lu- 
cas, and is apprehenſive of an enemy. Her hands too are as few 
as is conſiſtent with the ſafety of the ſhip, that ſhe may be leſs peſ- 
tered with the ſtowage of proviſions. But on her return from Aca- 
pulco, as her cargoe lies in leſs room, her lower tire is (or ought to 
be) always mounted before ſhe leaves the port, and her crew is aug- 
mented with a ſupply of failors, and with one or two companies of 
foot, which are intended to reinforce the garriſon at Manila. And 
there being beſides many Merchants who take their paſſage to Ma- 
nila 
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nila on board the galeon, her whole number of hands on her return 
is uſually little ſhort of ſ hundred, all which are eaſily provided for, 
by reaſon of the ſmall ſtowage neceflary for the ſilver. 

The galeon being thus fitted for her return, the Captain, on 
leaving the port of Acapulco, fteers for the latitude of 14* or 149, 
and runs on that parallel, till he gets fight of the Ifland of Guam, 
one of the Ladrones, In this run the Captain is particularly di- 
refed to be careful of the ſhoals of St. Bartholomew, and of the 
Hand of Gaſparico. He is alſo told in his inſtructions, that to 
prevent his paſſing the Ladrones in the dark, there are orders given 
that, through all the month of June, fires ſhall be lighted every 
night on the higheſt part of Guam and Rota, and kept in till the 
morning. 

At Guam there is a ſmall Spaniſh garriſon, (as will be more par- 
ticularly mentioned hereafter) purpoſely intended to ſecure that place 
for the refreſhment of the galeon, and to yield her all the affiſt- 
ance in their power. However, the danger of the road at Guam 
is ſo great, that though the galeon is ordered to call there, yet ſhe 
rarely ſtays above a day or two, but getting her water and refreſh- 
ments on board as ſoon as poſſible, ſhe ſteers away directly for 
Cape Eſpiritu Santo, on the Iſland of Samal. Here the Captain is 
again ordered to look out for ſignals ; and he is told, that centinels 
will be poſted not only on that Cape, but likewiſe in Catanduanas, 
Butuſan, Birriborongo, and on the Iſland of Batan. Theſe centinels 
are inſtructed to make a fire when they diſcover the ſhip, which the 
Captain is carefully to obſerve : For if, after this firſt fire is extinguiſhed, 
he perceives that four or more are lighted up again, he is then to 
conclude that there are enemies on the coaſt ; and on this he is im- 
mediately to endeavour to ſpeak with the centinel on ſhore, and 
to procure from him more particular intelligence of their force, and 
of the ſtation they cruiſe in; purſuant to which, he is to regulate 
his conduct, and to endeavour to gain ſome ſecure port amongſt 
thoſe Iſlands, without coming in ſight of the enemy; and in caſe 
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he ſhould be diſcovered when in port, and ſhould be EO TIN 
of an attack, he is then to land his treaſure, and to take ſome 
of his artillery on ſhore for its defence, not neglecting to ſend fre- 
quent and particular accounts to the city of Manila of all that 
paſſes. But if, after the firſt fire on ſhore, the Captain obſerves 
that two others only are made by the centinels, he is then to con- 
elude, that there is nothing to fear: And he is to purſue his courſe 
without interruption, and to make the beſt of his way to the port. 
of Cabite, which is the port to the city of Manila, and the con- 
ſtant ſtation for all the ſhips employed in this commerce to 
Acapulco, 


CHAP. 
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r. . AL 


Our cruiſe off the port of Acapulco for the Ma- 
nila ſhip. 


HAVE already mentioned, in the ninth chapter, that the re- 

turn of our barge from the port of Acapulco, where ſhe had 

ſurprized three Negro fiſhermen, gave us inexpreſſible fatisfac- 
tion, as we learnt from our priſoners, that the galeon was then pre- 
paring to put to ſea, and that her departure was fixed, by an edi& 
of the Viceroy of Mexico, to the 14th of March, N. S. that is, 
to the 3d of March, according to our reckoning. 

What related to this Manila ſhip being the matter to which we 
were moſt attentive, it was neceſſarily the firſt article of our exami- 
nation ; but having fatisfied ourſelves upon this head, we then in- 
dulged our curioſity in enquiring after other news; when the priſon- 
ers informed us, that they had received intelligence at Acapulco, of 
our having plundered and burnt the town of Paita; and that, on 
this occaſion, the Governor of Acapulco had augmented the fortifi- 
cations of the place, and had taken ſeveral precautions to pre- 
vent us from forcing our way into the harbour ; that in parti- 
cular, he had placed a guard on the Iſland which lies at the 
harbour's mouth, and that this guard had been withdrawn but two 
nights before the arrival of our barge : 80 that had the barge ſuc- 
ceeded in her firſt attempt, or had ſhe arrived at the port the ſe- 
cond time two days ſooner, ſhe could ſcarcely have avoided being 
ſeized on, or if ſhe had eſcaped, it muſt have been with the loſs 
of the greateſt part of her crew, as ſhe would have been under the 
fire of the guard, before ſhe had known her danger. 
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The withdrawing of this guard was a circumſtance that greatly 
encouraged us, as it ſeemed to demonſtrate, not only that the ene- 
my had not as yet diſcovered us, but likewiſe that they had now no 
farther apprehenſions of our viſiting their - coaſt, Indeed the pri- 
ſoners aſſured us, that they had no knowledge of our being in thoſe 
ſeas, and that they had therefore 'flattered themſelves, that, in the 
long interval ſince our taking of Paita, we had fteered another 
courſe, But we did not conſider the opinion of theſe Negro pri- 
ſoners as ſo authentick a proof of our being hitherto concealed, as 
the withdrawing of the guard from the harbour's mouth ; for this 
being the action of the Governor, was of all arguments the moſt 
convincing, as he might be ſuppoſed to have intelligence, with 
which the reſt of the inhabitants were unacquainted. 

Satisfied therefore that we were undiſcovered, and that the time 
was fixed for the departure of the galeon from Acapulco, we made 
all neceſſary preparations, and waited with the utmoſt impatience 
for the important day. As this was the zd of March, and it was 
the 19th of February when the barge returned and brought us our 
intelligence, the Commodore reſolved to continue the greateſt part 
of the intermediate time on his preſent ſtation, to the weſtward of 
Acapulco, conceiving that in this ſituation there would be leſs dan- 
ger of his being ſeen from the ſhore, which was the only circum- 
ſtance that could deprive us of the immenſe treaſure, on which we 
had at preſent fo eagerly fixed our thoughts. During this interval, 
we were employed in ſcrubbing and cleanſing our ſhips bottoms, in 
bringing them into their moſt advantageous trim, and in regulating 
the orders, ſignals and ſtations to be obſerved, when we ſhould ar- 
rive off Acapulco, and the time of the departure of the galeon 
mould draw nigh. | 

And now, on the firſt of March, we made the high lands, uſu- 
ally called the paps over A apulco, and got with all poſſible expe- 
dition into the ſituation preſcribed by the Commodore's orders. The 
diſtribution of our ſquadron on this occaſion, both for the inter- 
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Plate XXH!. 


A.The Port of Acapulca, 
B. Port Marquis. 
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Glouceſter 


The Form of eruising off ACAPULCA on the 
COAST of MEXICO in the SOUTH SEAS, 
in the Year 1742. by his Majeſtys Ships, 


Centurion, Glouceſter, 
Tryall Prize, 
Carmila Prize, 
Carmin Prize. 
| C.The Cutters belonging to the Centurion and Glouceſter 


which kept 44 Leagues from the Shore in the Day, and cloſe 
In in the Night. to watch the Motions of the Manila Ship 
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cepting the galeon, and for the avoiding a diſcovery from the 
ſhore, was ſo very judicious, that it well merits to be diſtinctly de- 
ſcribed. The order of it was thus : | 

The Centurion brought the paps over the harbour to bear N. N. E, 
at fifteen leagues diſtance, which was a ſufficient offing to prevent 
our being ſeen by the enemy. To the weſtward of the Centurion 
there was ſtationed the Carmelo, and to the eaſtward were the Try- 
al Prize, the Ghouce/ter, and the Carmin : Theſe were all ranged 
in a circular line, and each ſhip was three leagues diſtant from the 
next; ſo that the Carmelo and the Carmin, which were the two ex- 
tremes, were twelve leagues diſtant from each other: And as the 
galeon could, without doubt, be diſcerned at fix leagues diſtance 
from either extremity, the whole ſweep of our ſquadron, within 
which nothing could paſs undiſcovered, was at leaſt twenty-four 
leagues in extent; and yet we were ſo connected by our fignals, as 
to be eaſily and ſpeedily informed of what was ſeen in any part of 
the line: And to render this diſpoſition ſtill more compleat, and to 
prevent even the poſſibility of the galeon's eſcaping us in the night, 
the two Cutters belonging to the Centurion and the Glauceſſer were 
both manned and ſent in ſhore, and werg ordered to lie all day at 
the diſtance of four or five leagues from the entrance of the port, 
where, by reaſon of their ſmallneſs, they could not poſſibly be diſ- 
covered; but in the night they were directed to ſtand nearer to the 
harbour's mouth, and as the light of the morning came on, they 
were to return back again to their day-poſts. When the Cutters 
ſhould firſt diſcover the Manila ſhip, one of them was ordered to 
return to the ſquadron, and to make a fignal, whether the galeon 
ſtood to the eaſtward or to the weſtward ; whilit the other was to 
follow the galeon at a diſtance, and if it grew dark, was to direct 
the ſquadron in their chace, by ſhewing falſe fires. The particu- 
lar fituation of each ſhip and of the Cutters, and the bearings from 
each other, which they were to obſerve in order to keep their ſta- 
tions, will be better underſtood by the delineation exhibited in the 
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annexed plate; a draught of which was delivered to each of the 
Commanders at the ſame time with their orders. 

Beſides the care we had taken to prevent the galeon from paſſing 
by us unobſerved, we had not been inattentive to the means of en- 
gazing her to advantage, when we came up with her: For conſi- 
dering the thinneſs of our hands, and the vaunting accounts given 
by the Spaniards of her ſize, her guns, and her ſtrength, this was 
a conſideration not to be neglected. As we ſuppoſed that none of 
our ſhips but the Centurion and the Glouce/ler were capable of ly 
ing along fide of her, we took on board the Centurion all the hands 
belonging to the Carmelo and the Carmin, except what were juſt ſuf- 
ficient to navigate thoſe ſhips ; and Captain Saunders was ordered 
to ſend from the Tryal Prize ten Engliſhmen, and as many Negroes, 
to reinforce the crew of the Glouceſter : And for the encourage- 
ment of our Negroes, of which we had a conſiderable number on 
board, we promiſed them, that on their good behaviour they ſhould 
all have their freedom ; and as they had been almoſt every day 
trained to the management of the great guns for the two preceding 
months, they were very well qualified to be of ſervice to us; and 
from their hopes of liberty, and in return for the uſage they had 
met with amongſt us, they ſeemed diſpoſed to exert themſelves to 
the utmoſt of their power. 

And now being thus prepared for the reception of the galeon, we 
expected, with the utmoſt impatience, the ſo often mentioned 3d 
of Morch, the day fixed for her departure, And on that day we 
were all of us moſt eagerly engaged in looking out towards Aca- 
pulco ; and we were ſo ſtrangely prepoſſeſſed with the certainty of 
our intelligence, and with an aſſurance of her coming out of port, 
that ſome or other on board us were conſtantly imagining that they 
diſcovered one of our Cutters returning with a ſignal, But to our 
extreme vexation, both this day and the ſucceeding night paſſed 
over, without any news of the galeon : However, we did not yet 
deſpair, but were all heartily diſpoſed to flatter ourſelves, that ſome 
unforeſeen. 
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unforeſeen accident had intervened, which might have put off her 
departure for a few days; and ſuggeſtions of this kind occurred in 
plenty, as we knew that the time fixed by the Viceroy for her ſail- 
ing, was often prolonged on the petition of the Merchants of Mex- 
ico, Thus we kept up our hopes, and did not abate of our vigi- 
lance; and as the 7th of March was Sunday the beginning of 
Paſſion week, which is obſerved by the Papiſts with great ſtrictneſs, 
and a total ceſſation from all kinds of labour, fo that no ſhip is per- 
mitted to ſtir out of port during the whole week, this quieted our 
apprehenſions for ſome days, and diſpoſed us not to expect the ga- 
leon till the week following. On the Friday in this week our Cut- 
ters returned to us, and the officers on board them were very con- 
fident that the galeon was ſtill in port, for that ſhe could not poſſi- 
bly have come out but they muſt have ſeen her. On the Monday 
morning ſucceeding paſſion week, that is, on the 1 5th of March, the 
Cutters were again diſpatched to their old ſtation, and our hopes were 
once more indulged in as ſanguine prepoſſeſſions as before; but in a 
week's time our eagerneſs was greatly abated, and a general dejection 
and deſpondency took place in its room. It is true, there were ſome 
few amongſt us who ſtill kept up their ſpirits, and were very inge- 
nious in finding out reaſons to ſatisfy themſelves, that the diſappoint- 
ment we had hitherto met with had only been occaſioned by a ca- 
{ual delay of the galeon, which a few days would remove, and not 
by a total ſuſpenſion of her departure for the whole ſeaſon : But 
theſe ſpeculations were not reliſned by the generality of our peo- 
ple; for they were perſuaded that the enemy had, by ſome acci- 
dent, diſcovered our being upon the coaſt, and had therefore laid 
an embargo on the galeon till the next year. And indeed this per- 
ſuaſion was but too well founded; for we afterwards learnt, that our 
barge, when ſent on the diſcovery of the port of Acapulco, had 
been ſeen from the ſhore ; and that this circumſtance (no embarka- 
tions but canoes ever frequenting that coaſt) was to them a ſufficient 
proof of the neighbourhood of our ſquadron ; on which, they ſtop- 
ped the galeon till the ſucceeding year, 
The 
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The Commodore himſelf, though he declared not his opinion, 
was yet in his own thoughts very apprehenſive that we were diſco- 
vered, and that the departure of the galeon was put off-; and he 
had, in conſequence of this opinion, formed a plan for poſſeſſing 
himſelf of Acapulco ; for he had no doubt but the treaſure as yet 
remained in the town, even though the orders for the diſpatching 
of the galeon were countermanded, Indeed the place was too well 
defended to be carried by an open attempt; for beſides the garriſon 
and the crew of the galeon, there were in it at leaſt a thouſand men 
well armed, who had marched thither as guards to the treaſure, when 
it was brought down from the city of Mexico: For the roads there- 
abouts are ſo much infeſted either by independent Indians or fugi- 
tives, that the Spaniards never truſt the ſilver without an armed 
force to protect it. And beſides, had the ſtrength of the place been 
leſs conſiderable, and ſuch as might have appeared not ſuperior to 
the efforts of our ſquadron, yet a declared attack would have pre- 
vented us from receiving any advantages from its ſucceſs ; fince upon 
the firſt diſcovery of our ſquadron, all the treaſure would have been 
ordered into the country, and in a few hours would have been 
out of our reach; ſo that our conqueſt would have been only a deſo- 
late town, where we ſhould have found nothing that could have 
been of the leaſt conſequence to us. 

For theſe reaſons, the ſurpriſal of the place was the only method 
that could at all anſwer our purpoſe; and therefore the manner in 
which Mr, Anſon propoſed to conduct this enterprize was, by ſet- 
ting fail with the ſquadron 1n the evening, time enough'to arrive at 
the port in the night; and as there is no danger on that coaſt, he 
would have ſtood boldly for the harbour's mouth, where he ex- 
peed to arrive, and might perhaps have entered it, before the 
Spaniards were acquainted with his deſigns: Aſſoon as he had run 
into the harbour, he intended to have puſht two hundred of his men 
on ſhore in his boats, who were immediately to attempt the fort 
markt (D) in the plan mentioned in the preceding chapter, and 
inſerted towards the beginning of the third book ; whilſt he, the 
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Commodore, with his ſhips, was employed in firing upon the town, 
and the other batteries. And theſe different operations, which would 
have been executed with great regularity, could hardly have failed 
of ſucceeding againſt an enemy, Who would have been prevented 
by the ſuddenneſs of the attack, and by the want of day- light, from 
concerting any meaſures for their defence; ſo that it was extremely 
probable that we ſhould have carried the fort by ſtorm ; and then the 
other batteries, being open behind, muſt have been ſoon abandoned; 
after which, the town, and its Inhabitants, and all the treaſure, muſt 
neceſſarily have fallen into our hands; for the place is ſo cooped 
up with mountains, that it is ſcarcely poſſible to eſcape out of it, 
but by the great road, markt (I. I.) in the plan, which paſſes under 
the fort. This was the project which the Commodore had ſettled 
in general in his thoughts ; but when he began to inquire into ſuch 
circumſtances as were neceſſary to be conſidered in order to regu- 
late the particulars of its execution, he found there was a difficulty, 
which, being inſuperable, occaſioned the enterprize to be laid aſide: 
For on examining the priſoners about the winds which prevail near 
the ſhore, he learnt (and it was afterwards confirmed by the officers 
of our cutters) that nearer in ſhore there was always a dead calm 
for the greateſt part of the night, and that towards morning, when 
a gale ſprung up, it conſtantly blew off the land ; fo that the ſetting 
fail from our preſent ſtation in the evening, and arriving at Acapu/cs 
before day-light, was impoſſible. 

This ſcheme, as hath been faid, was formed by the Commodore, 
upon a ſuppoſition that the galeon was detained till the next year : 
But as this was a matter of opinion only, and not founded on intel- 
ligence, and there was a poſſibility that ſhe might {til put to fea in 
a ſhort time, the Commodore thought it prudent to continue his 
cruiſe upon this ſtation, as long as the neceſſary attention to his 
ſtores of wood and water, and to the convenient ſeaſon for his fu- 
ture paſſage to Chino, would give him leave; and therefore, as the 
Cutters had been ordered to remain before Acapulco till the 24d of 
Marth, the ſquadron did not change its poſition till that day; when 
the 
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the Cutters not appearing, we were in ſome pain for them, appre- 
hending they might have ſuffered either from the enemy or the 
weather; but we were relieved from our concern the next morn- 
ing, when we diſcovered them, though at a great diſtance and ta 
the leeward of the ſquadron : We bore down to them and took 
them up, and were informed by them, that, conformable to their 
orders, they had left their ſtation the day before, without having 
ſeen any thing of the galeon ; and we found, that the reafon of 
their being fo far to the leeward of us was a ſtrong current, which 
had driven the whole ſquadron to windward. 

And here it is neceſſary to mention, that, by information which 
was afterwards received, it appeared that this prolongation of our 
cruiſe was a very prudent meaſure, and afforded us no contemptible 
chance of ſeizing the treaſure, on which we had ſo long fixed our 
thoughts. For it ſeems, after the embargo was laid on the galeon, 
as is before mentioned, the perſons principally intereſted in the car- 
goe ſent ſeveral expreſſes to Mexico, to beg that ſhe might ſtill be 
permitted to depart : For as they knew, by the accounts ſent from 
Paita, that we had not more than three hundred men in all, they 
inſiſted that there was nothing to be feared from us ; for that the 
galeon (carrying above twice as many hands as our whole ſquadron) 
would - be greatly an overmatch for us. And though the Viceroy 
was inflexible, yet, on the account of their repreſentation, ſhe was 
kept ready for the ſea for near three weeks after the firſt order came 
to detain her. 

When we had taken up the Cutters, all the ſhips being joined, 
the Commodore made a ſignal to ſpeak with their Commanders; 
and upon enquiry into the ſtock of freſh water remaining on board 
the ſquadron, it was found to be ſo very ſlender, that we were un- 


der a neceſſity of quitting our ſtation to procure a freſh ſupply : And 


conſulting what place was the propereſt for this purpoſe, it was 
agreed, that the harbour of Seguataneo or Chequetan being the near- 
eſt to us, was, on that account, the moſt eligible ; and it was there- 
fore immediately reſolved to make the beſt of our way thither ; And 

that 
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that, even while we were recruiting our water, we might not to- 
tally abandon our views upon the galeon, which perhaps, upon cer- 
tain intelligence of our being employed at Cheguetan, might venture 
to ſlip out to ſea, our Cutter, under the command of Mr. Hughes, 
the Lieutenant of the Tryal Prize, was ordered to cruiſe off the 
port of Acapulco for twenty-four days ; that if the galeon ſhould 
ſet fail in that interval, we might be ſpeedily informed of it. In 
purſuance of theſe reſolutions we endeavoured to ply to the weſt- 
ward, to gain our intended port, but were often interrupted in our 
progreſs by calms and adverſe currents: In theſe intervals we em- 
ployed ourſelves in taking out the moſt valuable part of the cargocs 
of the Carmelo and Carmin prizes, which two ſhips we intended to 
deſtroy as ſoon as we had tolerably cleared them. By the firſt of 
April we were ſo far advanced towards Seguatanco, that we thought 
it expedient to ſend out two boats, that they might range along the 
coaſt, and diſcover the watering place; they were gone ſome days, 
and our water being now very ſhort, it was a particular felicity to 
us that we met with daily ſupplies of turtle, for had we been en- 
tirely confined to falt proviſions, we muſt have ſuffered extremely 
in ſo warm a climate. Indeed our preſent circumſtances were ſuf- 
ficiently alarming, and gave the moſt conſiderate amongſt us as 


much concern as any of the numerous perils we had hitherto en- 


countered ; for our boats, as we conceived by their not returning, 
had not as yet diſcovered a place proper to water at, and by the leak- 
age of our caſk and other accidents, we had not ten days water on 
board the whole ſquadron : So that from the known difficulty of 
procuring water on this coaſt, and the little reliance we had on the 
Buccaneer writers (the only guides we had to truſt to) we were ap- 
prehenſive of being ſoon expoſed to a calamity, the moſt terrible of 
any in the long diſheartning catalogue of the diſtrefles of a ſea- 
faring life. 

But theſe gloomy ſuggeftions were ſoon happily ended ; for our 
boats returned on the 5th of April, having diſcovered a place pro- 


per for our purpoſe, about ſeven miles to the weſtward of the rocks 
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of Seguataneo, which, by the deſcription they gave of it, appeared 
to be the port, called by Dampier the harbour of Cheguetan. The 
ſucceſs of our boats was highly agreeable to us, and they were or- 
dered out again the next day, to ſound the harbour and its entrance, 
which they had repreſented as very narrow, At their return they 
reported the place to be free from any danger ; ſo that on the 7th we 
ſtood ii, and that evening came to an anchor in eleven fathom. 
The Glouceſter came to an anchor at the ſame time with us; but 
the Carmelo and the Carmin having fallen to leeward, the Trya] 
Prize was ordered to join them, and to bring them in, which in two 
or three days ſhe effected. 

Thus, after a four months continuance at fea from the leaving 
of Quibo, and having but ſix days water on board, we arrived in the 
harbour of Cheguetan, the deſcription of which, and of the adja- 
cent coaſt, ſhall be the buſineſs of the enſuing chapter. 
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CHAP III. 


Deſcription of the harbour of Cheguetan, and of the 
adjacent coaſt and country. _ 


H E harbour of Chequetan, which we here propoſe to de- 

ſcribe, lies in the latitude of 17: 36 North, and is about 

thirty leagues to the weſtward of Acapulco. It is eaſy to 
be diſcovered by any ſhip that will keep well in with the land, eſ- 
pecially by ſuch as range down coaſt from Acapulco, and will attend 
to the following particulars. 

There is a beach of ſand, which extends eighteen leagues from 
the harbour of Acapulco to the weſtward, againſt which the ſea 
breaks with ſuch violence, that it is impoſſible to land in any part 
of it: But yet the ground is ſo clean, that ſhips, in the fair ſea- 
ſon, may anchor in great ſafety, at the diſtance of a mile or two 
from the ſhore, The land adjacent to this beach is generally low, 
full of villages, and planted with a great number of trees; and on 
the tops of ſome ſmall eminencies there are ſeveral look-out towers; 
ſo that the face of the country affords a very agreeable proſpect: 
For the cultivated part, which is the part here deſcribed, extends 
ſome leagues back from the ſhore, and there appears to be bounded 
by the chain of mountains, which ſtretch to a conſiderable diſtance 
on either ſide of Acapulco. It is a moſt remarkable particularity, 
that in this whole extent, being, as hath been mentioned, eighteen 
leagues, and containing, in appearance, the moſt populous and beſt 
planted diſtrict of the whole coaſt, there ſhould be neither canoes, 
boats, nor any other embarkations either for fiſhing, coaſting, or for 
pleaſure, 
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The beach here deſcribed is the ſureſt guide for finding the har- 
bour of Cheguctan; for five miles to the weſtward of the extremity 
of this beach there appears a hummock, which at firſt makes like an 
iſland, and is in ſhape not very unlike the hill of Petaplan hereafter 
mentioned, though much ſmaller. Three miles to the weftward of 
this hummock is a white rock lying near the ſhore, which cannot 
eaſily be paſſed by unobſerved : It is about two cables length from 
the land, and lies in a large bay about nine leagues over. The 
weſtward point of this bay is the hill of Petaplon, which is repre- 
fented in the ſame plate with the view of the Iſland of Quicara and 
Quibo, and is here inſerted. This hill too, like the forementioned 
hummock, may be at firſt miſtaken for an iſland, though it be, in 
reality, a peninſula, which is joined to the Continent by a low and 
narrow Iſthmus, covered over with ſhrubs and ſmall trees. The 
bay of Seguataneo extends from this hill a great way to the weſt- 
ward; and it appears, by a plan of the bay of Petaplan, which is 
part of that of S-guataneo, and is here annexed, that at a ſmall 
diſtance from the hill, and oppoſite to the entrance of the bay, there 
is an aſſemblage of rocks, which are white from the excrements of 
boobies and tropical birds. Four of theſe rocks are high and large, 
and, together with ſeveral ſmaller ones, are by the help of a little 
imagination, pretended to reſemble the form of a croſs, and are 
called the Vite Friers. Theſe rocks, as appears by the plan, bear 
W. by N. from Petaplan ; and about ſeven miles to the weſtward 
of them lies the harbour of Chequetan, which is ſtill more minutely 
diſtinguiſhed by a large and fingle rock, that riſes out of the wa- 
ter a mile and an half diſtant from its entrance, and bears S = W. 
from the middle of it. The appearance of the entrance of this har- 


bour is very accurately repreſented in the annexed plate, where (e) 


is the Eaſt point of the harbour, and (4) the Weſt, the foremen- 
tioned rock being marked (f). In the ſame view (a) is a large 
fandy bay, but where there is no landing ; (6) are four remarkable 


white rocks; and from the iſland (c) there runs a large bay to the 


weſtward. 
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Theſe are the infallible marks by which the harbour of Clegue- 
fan may be known to thoſe who keep well in with the land; and 
I muſt add, that the coaſt is no ways to be dreaded from the mid- 
dle of October to the beginning of May, nor is there then any dan- 
ger from the winds : Though in the remaining part of the year 
there are frequent and violent tornadoes, heavy rains, and hard gales 
in all directions of the compaſs. But as to thoſe who keep at any 
conſiderable diſtance from the coaſt, there is no other method to 
be taken by them for finding this harbour, than that of making 
it by its latitude : For there are ſo many ranges of mountains riſing 
one upon the back of another within land, that no drawings of the 
appearance of the coaſt can be at all depended on, when off at fea ; 
for every little change of diſtance or variation of poſition brings 
new mountains in view, and produces an infinity of different proſ- 
pects, which would render all attempts of delineating the aſpect of 
the coaſt impoſſible, 

This may ſuffice as to the methods of n the harbour of 
Chequetan. A plan of the harbour itſelf is repreſented in the annex- 
ed plate; where it appears, that its entrance is but about half a 
mile broad; the two points which form it, and which are faced 
with rocks that are almoſt perpendicular, bear from each other S. E. 
and N. W. The harbour is invironed on all ſides, except to the 
weſtward, with high mountains overſpread with trees. The paſ- 
ſage into it is very ſafe on either ſide of the rock that lies off the 
mouth of it, though we, both in coming in and going out, left it to 
the eaſtward. The ground without the harbour is gravel mixed 
with ſtones, but within it is a ſoft mud: And it muſt be remember- 
ed, that in coming to an anchor a good allowance ſhould be made 
for a large ſwell, which frequently cauſes a great ſend of the ſea; 
as likewiſe, for the ebbing and flowing of the tide, which we ob- 
ſerved to be about five feet, and that it ſet nearly E. and W. 

The watering place is ſituated in that part of the harbour, which 
is taken notice of in the plan for freſh water, This, during the 
whole time of our ſtay, had the appearance of a large ſtanding lake, 
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without any viſible outlet into the ſea, from which it is ſeparated 
by a part of the ſtrand, The origin of this lake is a ſpring ; that 
bubbles out of the ground near half a mile within the country. We 
found the water a little brackiſh, but more conſiderably ſo towards 
the ſea- ſide; for the nearer we advanced towards the ſpring-head 
the ſofter and freſher it proved: This laid us under a neceſſity of 
filling all our caſks from the furtheſt part of the lake, and occaſion- 
ed us ſome trouble; and would have proved ſtill more difficult, had 
it not been for our particular management, which for the convenien- 
cy of it deſerves to be recommended to all who ſhall hereafter water 
at this place. Our method conſiſted in making uſe of canoes which 
drew but little water ; for, loading them with a number of ſmall 


caſk, they eaſily got up the lake to the ſpring-head, and the ſmall 
caſk being there filled were in the ſame manner tranſported back 


again to the beach, where ſome of our hands always attended to 
ftart them into other caſks of a larger ſize. 

Though this lake, during our continuance there, appeared to have 
no outlet into the ſea, yet there is reaſon to ſuppoſe that in the wet 
ſeaſon it overflows the ſtrand, and cominunicates with the ocean ; 
for Dampier, who was formerly here, ſpeaks of it as a large river, 
Indeed there muſt be a very great body of water amaſſed before 
the lake can riſe high enough to overflow the ſtrand ; for the neigh- 
bouring country is ſo low, that great part of it muſt be covered with 
water, before it can run out over the beach. 

As the country in the neighbourhood, particularly the tract which 
we have already deſcribed, appeared to be well peopled, and cul- 
tivated, we hoped thence to have procured freſh proviſion and other 
refreſhments which we ftood in need of. Wich this view, the 
morning after we came to an anchor, the Commodore ordered a 
party of forty men, well armed, to march into the country, and to 
endeayour to diſcover ſome town or village, where they were to at- 
tempt to ſet on foot a correſpondence with the inhabitants ; for we 
doubted not, 'if we could have any intercourſe with them, but that 


by preſents of ſome of the coarſe merchandiſe, with which our prizes 
abounded 
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abounded (which, though of little conſequence to us, would to 
them be extremely valuable) we ſhould allure them to furniſh us 
with whatever fruits or freſh proviſions were in their power, Our 
people were directed on this occaſion to proceed with the greateſt 
circumſpection, and to make as little oſtentation of hoſtility as poſſi- 
ble; for we were ſenſible, that we could meet with no wealth 
here worth our notice, and that what neceſſaries we really wanted, 
we ſhould in all probability be better ſupplied with by an open 
amicable traffic, than by violence and force of arms. But this en- 
deavour of opening an intercourſe with the inhabitants proved inef- 
fectual ; for towards evening, the party which had been ordered 
to march into the country, returned greatly fatigued with their un- 
uſual exerciſe, and ſome of them ſo far ſpent as to have fainted by 
the way, and to be obliged to be brought back upon the ſhoulders 
of their companions. They had marched in all, as they conceived, 


about ten miles, in a beaten road, where they often ſaw the freſh 


dung of horſes or mules. When they had got about five miles 
from the harbour, the road divided between the mountains into 
two branches, one running to the Eaſt, and the other to the Weſt : 
After ſome deliberation about the courſe they ſhould take, they 
agreed to purſue the eaſtern road, which, when they had followed 
for ſome time, led them at once into a large plain or Savannah; 
on one ſide of which they diſcovered a centinel on horſeback with 
a piſtol in his hand : It was ſuppoſed that when they firſt ſaw him 
he was aſleep, but his horſe ſtartled at the glittering of their arms, 
and turning round ſuddenly rode off with his maſter, who was very 
near being unhorſed in the ſurprize, but he recovered his ſeat, and 
eſcaped with the loſs only of his hat and his piſtol which he drop- 
ped on the ground. Our people ran after him, in hopes of diſcover- 
ing ſome village or habitation which he would retreat to, but as he 
had the advantage of being on horſeback, he ſoon loſt fight of them. 
However, they were unwilling to come back without making ſome 
diſcovery, and therefore ſtill followed the track they were in; but 
the heat of the day encreaſing, and finding no water to quench their 

thirſt, 


thirſt, they were firſt obliged to halt, and then reſolved to return; 
for as they ſaw no ſigns of plantations or cultivated land, they had 
no reaſon to believe that there was any village or ſettlement near 
them : But to leave no means untried of procuring ſome intercourſe 
with the people, the officers ſtuck up. ſeveral poles in the road, to 
which were affixed declarations, written in Spaniſb, encouraging 
the inhabitants to come down to the harbour, and to traffic with us, 
giving the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of a kind reception, and faithful pay- 
ment for any proviſions they ſhould bring us. This was doubtleſs 
a very prudent meaſure, but yet it produced no effect; for we ne- 
ver ſaw any of them during the whole time of our continuance at 
this port of Cheguetan. But had our men upon the diviſion of the 
path, taken the weſtern road inſtead of the eaſtern, it would ſoon 
have led them to a village or town, which in ſome Spaniſh manu- 
ſcripts is mentioned as being in the neighbourhood of this port, and 
which we afterwards learnt was not above two miles from that 
turning. | 

And on this occaſion I cannot help mentioning another adven- 
ture, which happened to ſome of our people in the bay of Pera- 
plan, as it may help to give the reader a juſt idea of the temper of 
the inhabitants of this part of the world. Sometime after our ar- 
rival at Chequetan, Lieutenant Brett was ſent by the Commodore, 
with two of our boats under his command, to examine the coaſt 
to the eaſtward, particularly to make obſervations on the bay and 
watering place of Petaplan, a plan of which has been already in- 
ſerted in this chapter. As Mr. Brett with one of the boats was pre- 
paring to go on ſhore towards the hill of Petaplan, he, accidentally 
looking acroſs the bay, perceived, on the oppoſite ſtrand, three 


ſmall ſquadrons of horſe parading upon the beach, and ſeeming to 
advance towards the place where he propoſed to land. On ſight 


of this he immediately put off the boat, though he had but ſixteen 
men with him, and ſtood over the bay towards them: And he 
ſoon came near enough to perceive that they were mounted on 
very ſightly horſes, and were armed with carbines and lances. On 
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ſeeing him make towards them, they formed upon the beach, and 
ſeemed reſolved to diſpute his landing, firing ſeveral diſtant ſhot at 
him as he drew near; till at laſt the boat being arrived within a 
reaſonable diſtance of the moſt advanced ſquadron, Mr, Brett or- 
dered his people to fire, upon which this reſolute cavalry inſtantly 
ran in great confuſion into the wood, through a ſmall opening 
which appears in the plan. In this precipitate flight one of their 
horſes fell down and threw his rider ; but, whether he was wound- 
ed or not, we could not learn, for both man and horſe ſoon got up 
again, and followed the reſt into the wood. In the mean time the 
other two ſquadrons, who were drawn up at a great diſtance be- 
hind, out of the reach of our ſhot, were calm ſpectators of the 
rout of their comrades ; for they had halted on our firſt approach, 
and never advanced afterwards. It was doubtleſs fortunate for our 
people that the enemy acted with ſo little prudence, and exerted fo 
little ſpirit ; for had they concealed themſelves till our men had 


landed, it is ſcarcely poſſible but the whole boat's crew muſt have. 


fallen into their hands; ſince the Spaniards were not much ſhort of 
two hundred, and the whole number with Mr. Brett, as hath 
been already mentioned, only amounted to fixteen. However, 
the diſcovery of ſo conſiderable a force, collected in this bay of 
Petaplan, obliged us conſtantly to keep a boat or two before it: For 
we were apprehenſive that the Cutter, which we had left to cruiſe 
off Acapulco, might, on her return, be ſurprized by the enemy, if 
ſhe did not receive timely information of her danger. But now to 
proceed with the account of the harbour of Chequetan. 


After our unſucceſsful attempt to engage the people of the country, 


to furniſh us with the neceſſaries we wanted, we deſiſted from any 


more endeavours of the ſame nature, and were obliged to be con- 


tented with what we could procure for ourſelves in the neighbour- 
hood of the port. We caught fiſh here in tolerable quantities, eſ- 
pecially when the ſmoothneſs of the water permitted us to hale the 
Seyne. Amongſt the reſt, we got here cavallies, breams, mullets, 
ſoles, fiddle-fiſh, ſea eggs, and lobſters: And we here, and in no 

Mm other 
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other place, met with that extraordinary fiſh called the Torpedo, or 
numbing fiſh, which is in ſhape very like the fiddle-fiſh, and is 
not to be known from it but by a brown circular ſpot of about the 
bigneſs of a crown piece near the center of its back ; perhaps its figure 
will be better underſtood, when I fay it is a flat fiſh, much reſembling 
the thorn-back. This fiſh, the Torpedo, is indeed of a moſt ſingular 
nature, productive of the ſtrangeſt effects on the human body: For 
whoever handles it, or happens even to ſet his foot upon it, is pre- 
ſently ſeized with a numbneſs all over him ; but which is more 
diſtinguiſhable, in that limb which was in immediate contact with 
it. The fame effect too will be in ſome degree produced by touch- 
ing the fiſh with any thing held in the hand; for I myſelf had a 
conſiderable degree of numbneſs conveyed to my right arm, through 
a walking cane which I reſted on the body of the fiſh for ſome 
time; and I make no doubt but I ſhould have been much more 
ſenſibly affected, had not the fiſh been near expiring when I made 
the experiment: For it is obſervable that this influence acts with 
moſt vigour when the fiſh is firſt taken out of the water, and en- 
tirely ceaſes, when it is dead, fo that it may be then handled or even 
eaten without any inconvenience. I ſhall only add that the numb- 
neſs of my arm on this occaſion did not go off on a ſudden, as the 
accounts of ſome Naturaliſts gave me reaſon to expect, but dimi- 
niſhed gradually, ſo that I had ſome ſenſation of it remaining till 
the next day. 

To the account given of the fiſh we met with here, I muſt add, 
that though turtle now grew ſcarce, and we met with none in this 
harbour of Chequetan, yet our boats, which, as I have men- 
tioned, were ſtationed off Petaplan, often ſupplied us there- 
with; and though this was a food that we had now been fo long as 
it were confined to, (for it was the only freſh provifions which we 
had taſted for near fix months) yet we were far from being cloyed 
with it, or from finding that the reliſh we had of it at all dimi- 
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The animals we met with on ſhore were principally guanos, 
with which the country abounds, and which are by ſome reckoned 
delicious food, We faw no beaſts of prey here, except we ſhould 
eſteem that amphibious animal, the alligator, as ſuch, ſeveral of 
which our people diſcovered, but none of them very large. Howe- 
ver, we were ſatisfied that there were great numbers of tygers in 
the woods, though none of them came in fight; for we every 
morning found the beach near. the watering place imprinted very 
thick with their footſteps : But we never apprehended any miſchief 
from them; for they are by no means ſo fierce as the A/ratic or 
African tyger, and are rarely, if ever known, to attack mankind. 
Birds were here in ſufficient plenty ; for we had abundance of phea- 
ſants of different kinds, ſome of them of an uncommon ſize, but 
they were very dry and taſteleſs food. And beſides theſe we had a 
variety of ſmaller birds, particularly parrots, which we often killed 
for food. 

The fruits and vegetable refreſhments at this place were neither 
plentiful, nor, of the beſt kinds: There were, it is true, a few 
buſhes ſcattered about the woods, which ſupplied us with limes, 
but we ſcarcely could procure enough for our preſent uſe; and 
theſe, with a ſmall plumb of an agreeable acid, called in Jamaica 
the Hog-Plumb, together with another fruit called a Papab, were 
the only fruits to be found in the woods, Nor is there any other 
uſeful vegetable here worth mentioning, except brook-lime : This 
indeed grew in great quantities near the freſh-water banks ; and, as 
it was eſteemed an antiſcorbutic, we fed upon it frequently, though 
its extreme bitterneſs made it very unpalatable. 

Theſe are the articles moſt worthy of notice in this harbour of 
Chequetan, I ſhall only mention a particular of the coaſt lying to 
the weſtward of it, that to the eaſtward having been already deſ- 
cribed As Mr. Anſon was always attentive to whatever might be 
of conſequence to thoſe who might frequent theſe ſeas hereafter ; 
and, as we had obſerved, that there was no double land to the 
weſtward of Chequetan, which ſtretched out to a conſiderable di- 
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ſtance, with a kind of opening, which appeared not unlike the in- 
let to ſome harbour, the Commodore, ſoon after we came to an 
anchor, ſent a boat to diſcover it more accurately, and it was found, 
on a nearer examination, that the two hills, which formed the dou- 
ble land, were joined together by a valley, and that there was no 
harbour nor ſhelter between them. 

By all that hath been faid it will appear, that the conveniencies 
of this port of Chequetan, particularly in the articles of refreſhment, 
are not altogether ſuch as might be deſired: But yet, upon the 
whole, it is a place of conſiderable conſequence, and the know- 
ledge of it may be of great import to future cruiſers. For it is the 
only ſecure. harbour in a vaſt extent of coaſt, except Acapulco, 
which is in the hands of the enemy, It lies at a proper diſtance 
from Acapulco for the convenience of ſuch ſhips as may have any. 
deſigns on the Manila galeon; and it is a place, where wood and 
water may be taken in with great ſecurity, in deſpight of the ef- 
forts of the inhabitants. of the adjacent diſtrict ; For there is but 
one narrow, path which leads through the woods into. the country, 
and this is eaſily to be ſecured by a very ſmall party, againſt all the 
ſtrength the Spaniards in that neighbourhood can muſter, After 
this account of Chequetan, and the coaſt contiguous to it, we ſhall 
return to the recital of our own proceedings. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Our proceedings at Chegueran and on the adjacent 
coaſt, till our ſetting ſail for Aſia. 


HE next morning, after our coming to an anchor in the 

harbour of Chequetan, we ſent about ninety of our men 

well armed on ſhore, forty of whom were ordered to march 

into the country, as hath been mentioned, and the remaining fifty 

were employed to cover the watering place, and to prevent any in- 
terruption from the natives. 

Here we compleated the unloading of the Carmelo and Carmin, 
which we had begun at ſea ; at leaſt, we took out of them the in- 
dico, cacao, and cochineal, with ſome iron for ballaſt, which were 
all the goods we intended to preſerve, though they did not amount 
to a tenth of their cargoes. Here too it was agreed, after a mature 


conſultation, to deſtroy the Trya/'s Prize, as well as the Carmelo and. 


Carmin, whoſe fate had been before reſolved on. Indeed the ſhip 
was in good repair and fit for the ſea; but as the whole numbers 
on board our ſquadron did not amount to the complement of a fourth 
rate man of war, we found it was impoſſible to divide them into 
three ſhips, without rendering them incapable of navigating in 
ſafety in the tempeſtuous weather we had reaſon to expect on the 
coaſt of China, where we ſuppoſed we ſhould arrive about the time 


of the change of the monſoons, Theſe conſiderations determined 


the Commodore to deſtroy the Ty yal Prize, and to reinforce the 


Glouceſter with the greateſt part of her crew. And in conſequence 


of this reſolve, all the ſtores on board the Tryal Prize were removed 
into the other ſhips, and the Prize herſelf, with the Carmelo and 
Carmin, were prepared for ſcuttling with all the expedition we were 


maſters of; but the greateſt difficulties we were under in laying in a 
I | ſtore. 
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ſtore of water (which have been already touched on) together 
with the neceſſary repairs of our rigging and other unavoidable oc- 
cupations, took us up ſo much time, and found us ſuch unexpect- 
ed employment, that it was near the end of April before we were 
in a condition to leave the place. 

During our ſtay here, there happened an incident, which, as it 
proved the means of convincing our friends in England of our ſafe- 
ty, which for ſome time they had deſpaired of, and were then in 
doubt about, I ſhall beg leave particularly to recite, I have ob- 
ſerved, in the preceding chapter, that from this harbour of Chegue- 
tan there was but one path-way which led through the woods into 
the country, This we found much beaten, and were thence con- 
vinced, that it was well known to the inhabitants. As it paſſed by 
the ſpring-head, and was the only avenue by which the Spaniards 
could approach us, we, at ſome diſtance beyond the ſpring-head, 
felled ſeveral large trees, and laid them one upon the other acroſs 
the path ; and at this barricadoe we conſtantly kept a guard : And 
we beſides ordered our men employed in watering to have their 
arms ready, and, in caſe of any alarm, to march inſtantly to this 
poſt. And though our principal intention was to prevent our being 
diſturbed by any ſudden attack of the enemy's horſe, yet it anſwered 
another purpoſe, which was not in itſelf leſs important; this was 
to hinder our own people from ſtraggling ſingly into the country, 
where we had reaſon to believe they would be ſurprized by the 
Spaniards, who would doubtleſs be extremely ſolicitous to pick up 
ſome of them, in hopes of getting intelligence of our future de- 
ſigns, To avoid this inconvenience, the ſtricteſt orders were given 
to the centinels, to let no perſon whatever paſs beyond their poſt : 
But notwithſtanding this precaution, we miſſed one Leuis Leger, 
who was the Commodore's Cook; and as he was a Frenchman, and 
ſuſpected to be a Papiſt, it was by ſome imagined that he had de- 
ſerted, with a view of betraying all that he knew to the enemy ; 
but this appeared, by the event, to be an ill- grounded ſurmiſe; for 
it was afterwards known, that he had been taken by ſome Indians, 

who 
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who carried him priſoner to Acapulco, from whence he was transferred 
to Mexico, and then to Vera Cruz, where he was ſhipped on board a 
veſſel bound to Oli Spain: And the veſſel being obliged by ſome acci- 
dent to put into Liſbon, Leger eſcaped on ſhore, and was by the Bri- 
ti/h Conſul ſent from thence to England; where he brought the firſt 
authentick account of the fafety of the Commodore, and of what he 
had done in the South-Seas, The relation he gave of his own ſei- 
zure was, that he rambled into the woods at ſome diſtance from the 
barricadoe, where he had firſt attempted to paſs, but had been 
ſtopped and threatned to be puniſhed ; that his principal view was 
to get a quantity of limes for his Maſter's ſtore ; and that in this 
occupation he was ſurprized unawares by four Indians, who ſtripped 
him naked, and carried him in that condition to Acapulco, expoſed 
to the ſcorching heat of the ſun, which at that time of the year 
ſhone with its greateſt violence: And afterwards at Mexico his treat- 
ment in priſon was ſufficiently ſevere, and the whole courſe of his 
captivity was a continued inſtance of the hatred, which the Spa- 
niards bear to all thoſe who endeavour to diſturb them in the peace- 
able poſſeſſion of the coaſts of the South-Seas. Indeed Leger's 
fortune was, upon the whole, extremely fingular ; for after the 
hazards he had run in the Commodore's ſquadron, and the ſeveri- 
ties he had ſuffered in his long confinement amongſt the enemy, a 
more fatal difaſter attended him on his return to England : For 
though, when he arrived in London, ſome of Mr. Auſon's friends 
intereſted themſelves in relieving him from the poverty to which his 
captivity had reduced him ; yet he did not long enjoy the benefit of 
their humanity, for he was killed in an infignificant night brawl, 
the cauſe of which could ſcarcely be diſcovered. 

And here I muſt obſerve, that though the enemy never appeared 
in ſight during our ſtay in this harbour, yet we perceived that there 
were large parties of them incamped in the woods about us ; for 
we could fee their ſmokes, and could thence determine that they 
were poſted in a circular line ſurrounding us at a diſtance ; and 

juſt 
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juſt before our coming away they ſeemed, by the increaſe of their 
fires, to have received a conſiderable reinforcement. But to return: 

Towards the latter end of April, the unloading of our three 
prizes, our wooding and watering, and, in ſhort, all our propoſed 
employments at the harbour of Cheguetan, were compleated : So 
that, on the 27th of April, the Tryal's Prize, the Carmelo and the 
Carmin, all which we here intended to deſtroy, were towed on 
ſhore and ſcuttled, and a quantity of combuſtible materials were 
diſtributed in their upper works; and the next morning the Centu- 
ion and the Glouceſter weighed anchor, but as there was but little 
wind, and that not in their favour, they were obliged to warp out 
of the harbour. When they had reached the offing, one of the 
boats was diſpatched back again to ſet fire to our prizes, which 
was accordingly executed, And a canoe was left fixed to a grap- 
nel in the middle of the harbour, with a bottle in it well corked, 


incloſing a letter to Mr. Hughes, who commanded the Cutter, 


which was ordered to cruiſe before the port of Acapulco, when we 
came off that ſtation. And on this occaſion I muſt mention more 
particularly than I have yet done, the views of the Commodore 
in leaving the Cutter before that port. 

When we were neceſſitated to make for Chequetan to take in our 
water, Mr. Anſon conſidered that our being in that harbour would 
ſoon be known at Acapulco; and therefore he hoped, that on the 
intelligence of our being employed in port, the galeon might put 
to ſea, eſpecially as Cheguetan is ſo very remote from the courſe ge- 
nerally ſteered by the galeon : He therefore ordered the Cutter to 
cruiſe twenty-four days, off the port of Acapulco, and her Com- 
mander was directed, on perceiving the galeon under ſail, to make 
the beſt of his way to the Commodore at Cheguetan. As the Cen- 
turion was doubtleſs a much better ſailor than the galeon, Mr. An- 


ſon, in this caſe, reſolved to have got to ſea as ſoon as poſſible, and 


to have purſued the galeon acroſs the Paci/ic Ocean: And ſuppoſing 
he ſhould not have met with her in his paſſage (which conſidering 


that 
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that he would have kept nearly the ſame parallel, was not very im- 
probable) yet he was certain of arriving off Cape Eſpiritu Santo, 
on the Iſland of Samal, before her; and that being the firſt land 
ſhe makes on her return to the Philippines, we could not have 
failed to have fallen in with her, by cruiſing a few days in that ſta- 
tion. But the Viceroy of Mexico ruined this project, by keeping 
the galeon in the port of Acapulco all that year. 

The letter left in the canoe for Mr. Hugbes, the Commander of 
the Cutter, (the time of whoſe return was now conſiderably elap- 
ſed) directed him to go back immediately to his former ſtation be- 
fore Acapulco, where he would find Mr. Anſon, who reſolved to 
cruiſe for him there for a certain number of days ; after which it 
was added, that the Commodore would return to the ſouthward to 
Join the reſt of the ſquadron. This laſt article was inſerted to de- 
ceive the Spantards, if they got poſſeſſion of the canoe, (as we af- 
terwards learnt they did) but could not impoſe on Mr. Hughes, who 
well knew that the Commodore had no ſquadron to join, nor any 
intention of ſteering back to Peru. 

Being now in the offing of Chegquetan, bound croſs the vaſt Pa- 
cific Ocean in our way to China, we were impatient to run off the 
coaſt as ſoon as poſlible ; for as the ſtormy ſeaſon was approaching a- 
pace, and as we had no further views in the American ſeas, we had 
hoped that nothing would have prevented us from ſtanding to the 
weſtward, the moment we got out of the harbour of Chequetan : 
And it was no ſmall mortification to us, that our neceſſary employ- 
ment there had detained us ſo much longer than we expected ; and 
now we were farther detained by the abſence of the Cutter, and 
the ſtanding towards Acapulco in ſearch of her. Indeed, as the time 
of her cruiſe had been expired for near a fortnight, we ſuſpected 
that ſhe had been diſcovered from the ſhore ; and that the Gover- 
nor of Acapulco had thereupon ſent out a force to ſeize her, which, 
as ſhe carried but fix hands, was no very difficult enterprize. How- 
ever, this being only conjecture, the Commodore, as ſoon as he 
was got clear of the harbour of Chequetan, ſtood along the coaſt 
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to the eaſtward in ſearch of her : And to prevent her from paſſing 
by us in the dark, we brought to every night; and the Glouceſter, 
whoſe ſtation was a league within us towards the ſhore, carried a 
light, which the Cutter could not but perceive, if ſhe kept along 
ſhore, as we ſuppoſed ſhe would do; and as a farther ſecurity, the 
Centurion and the Glouceſter alternately ſhowed two falſe fires every 
half hour, Indeed, had ſhe eſcaped us, ſhe would have found or- 
ders in the canoe to have returned immediately before Acapulco, 
where Mr. Anſon propoſed to cruiſe for her ſome days. 

By Sunday, the 2d of May, we were advanced within three leagues 
of Acapulco, and having ſeen nothing of our boat, we gave her over 
for loſt, which, beſides the compaſſionate concern for our ſhi 
mates, and for what it was apprehended they might have ſuffered, 
was in itſelf a misfortune, which, in our preſent ſcarcity of hands, 
we were all greatly intereſted in: For the crew of the Cutter, con- 
ſiſting of ſix men and the Lieutenant, were the very flower of our 
people, purpoſely pickt out for this ſervice, and known to be every 
one of them of tried and approved reſolution, and as ſkilful ſeamen 
as ever trod a deck, However, as it was the general belief among 
us that they were taken and carried into Acapulco, the Commodore's 
prudence ſuggeſted a project which we hoped would recover them. 
This was founded on our having many Spaniſh and Indian priſoners 
in our poſſeſſion, and a nu nber of ſick Negroes, who could be of 
no ſervice to us in the navigating of the ſhip. The Commodore 
therefore wrote a letter the ſame day to the Governor of Acapulco, 
telling him, that he would releaſe them all, provided the Governor 
returned the Cutter's crew ; and the letter was diſpatched the fame af- 


ternoon by a Spaniſh officer, of whoſe honour we had a good opi- 


nion, and who was furniſhed with a launch belonging to one of our 
prizes, and a crew of fix other priſoners who all gave their parole 
for their return, The officer too, beſides the Commodore's letter, 
carried with him a joint petition figned by all the reſt of the pri- 
ſoners, beſceching his Excellence to acquieſce in the terms propoſed 


for their liberty. From a conſideration of the number of our pri- 


ſoners 
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ſoners, and the quality of ſome of them, we did not doubt but the 
Governor would readily comply with Mr A iſon's propoſal, and 
therefore we kept plying on and off the whole night, intending to 
keep well in with the land, that we might receive an anſwer at the 
limited time, which was the next day, being Monday : But both 
on the Monday and Tueſday we were driven fo far off ſhore, that 
we could not hope to receive any anſwer ; and on the Wedne/- 
day morning we found ourſelves fourteen leagues from the harbour 
of Acapulco ; but as the wind was now favourable, we preſſed for- 
wards with all our fail, and did not doubt of getting in with the 
land in a few hours. Whilſt we were thus ſtanding in, the man 
at the maſt-head called out that he ſaw a boat under fail at a conſi- 
derable diſtance to the South eaſtward : This we took for granted 
was the anſwer of the Governor to the Commodore's meſſage, and 
we inſtantly edged towards it; but when we drew nearer, we found 
to our unſpeakable joy that it was our own Cutter. While ſhe was 
ſtill at a diſtance we imagined that ſhe had been diſcharged out of 
the port of Acapulco by the Governor; but when ſhe drew nearer, 
the wan and meager countenances of the crew, the length of their 
beards, and the feeble and hollow tone of their voices, convinced 
us that they had ſuffered much greater hardſhips than could be ex- 
pected from even the ſeverities of a Spaniſb priſon, They were 
obliged to be helped into the ſhip, and were immediately put to bed, 
and with reſt, and nouriſhing diet, which they were plentifully ſup- 
plied with from the Commodore's table, they recovered their health 
and vigour apace : And now we learnt that they had kept the fea 
the whole time of their abſence, which was above ſix weeks, that 
when they had finiſhed their cruiſe before Acapulco, and had 
juſt begun to ply to the weſtward in order to join the ſquadron, a 
ſtrong adverſe current had forced them down the coaſt to the eaſt- 
ward in ſpight of all their efforts; that at length their water being 
all expended, they were obliged to ſearch the coaſt farther on to the 
eaſtward, in queſt of ſome convenient landing-place, where they 
might get a freſh ſupply ; that in this diſtreſs they ran upwards of 
Nn 2 eighty 
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eighty leagues to leeward, and found every where ſo large a ſurf, 
that there was not the leaſt poſſibility of their landing; that they 
paſſed ſome days in this dreadful ſituation, without water, and having 
no other means left them to allay their thirſt than ſucking the blood 
of the turtle, which they caught; and at laſt, giving up all hopes 
of relief, the heat of the climate too augmenting their neceſſities, 
and rendring their ſufferings inſupportable, they abandoned them- 
ſelves to deſpair, fully perſuaded that they ſhould periſh by the moſt 
terrible of all deaths; but that they were ſoon after happily relieved 
by a moſt unexpected incident, for there fell ſo heavy a rain, that by 
ſpreading their ſails horizontally, and by putting bullets in the cen- 
ters of them to draw them to a point, they caught as much water, 
as filled all their caſk ; that immediately upon this fortunate ſupply 
they ſtood to the weſtward in queſt of the Commodore ; and being 
now luckily favoured by a ſtrong current, they joined us in leſs than 
fifty hours, from the time they ſtood to the weſtward, after having 
been abſent from us full forty-three days. Thoſe who have an 
idea of the inconſiderable ſize of a Cutter belonging to a fixty gun 
ſhip, (being only an open boat about twenty-two feet in length) and 
who will attend to the various accidents to which ſhe was expoſed 
during a fix weeks continuance alone, in the open ocean, on ſo im- 
practicable and dangerous a coaſt, will readily own, that her return 
to us at laſt, after all the difficulties which ſhe actually experienced, 
and the hazards to which the was each hour expoſed, may be con- 
ſidered as little ſhort of miraculous. ; 

I cannot finiſh the article of this Cutter, without remarking how 
little reliance Navigators ought to have on the accounts of the Buc- 
caneer writers: For though in this run of hers, eighty leagues to the 
eaſtward of Acapulco, ſhe found no place where it was poſſible for 
a boat to land, yet thoſe writers have not been aſhamed to feign 
harbours and convenient watering places within theſe limits, thereby 
expoſing ſuch as fhould confide in their relations, to the riſque of 
being deſtroyed by thirft, 

I muſt farther add on this occaſion, that when we ſtood near 
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the port of Acapulco, in order to ſend our meſſage to the Governor, 
and to receive his anſwer, Mr. Brett took that opportunity of deli- 
neating a view of the entrance of the port, and of the neighbour- 
ing coaſt, which, added to the plan of the place formerly mentioned, 
may be of conſiderable uſe hereafter, and is therefore annexed. In 
this plate (3) is the weſt point of the harbour called the Grifo, 
being in the latitude of 16*: 45; (bc) is the Ifland bearing from 
the obſerver N. by E, three leagues diſtant; (d) is the eaſt point 
of the harbour; (e) port Marguis; (/) Sierra di Brea; (h) a 


white rock in the harbour, and (g) watch towers, 


And now having received our Cutter, the ſole object of our 
coming a ſecond time before Acapulco, the Commodore reſolved 
not to loſe a moment's time longer, but to run off the coaſt with 
the utmoſt expedition, both as the ſtormy ſeaſon on the coaſt of 
Mexico was now approaching apace, and as we were apprehenſive 
of having the weſterly monſoon to ſtruggle with when we came 
upon the coaſt of China; and therefore he no longer ſtood to- 
wards Acapulco, as he now wanted no anſwer from the Governor ; 
but yet he reſolved not to deprive his priſoners of the liberty, which 
he had promiſed them ; ſo that they were all immediately em- 
barked in two launches which belonged to our prizes, thoſe from the 
Centurion in one launch, and thoſe from the Glouce/ter in the other. 
The launches were well equipped with maſts, fails and oars; and 
leaſt the wind might prove unfayourable, they had a ſtock of wa- 
ter and proviſions put on board them ſufficient for fourteen days. 
There were diſcharged thirty-nine perſons from on board the Cen- 
turion, and eighteen from the Glouceſter, the greateſt part of them 
Spaniards, the reſt Indians and fick Negroes : But as our crews 
were very weak, we kept the Mulattoes and ſome of the ſtout- 


eſt of the Negroes, with a few Indians to aſſiſt us; but we diſmiſ- 
ſed every Spaniſh priſener whatever. We have door learnt, that 


theſe two launches arrived fafe at Acapulco, where the priſoners 
could not enough extol the humanity with which they had been 


treated; and that the Governor, before their arrival, had returned 


a very 
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a very obliging anſwer to the Commodore's letter, and had attend- 
ed it with a preſent of two boats laden with the choiceſt refreſh- 
ments and proviſions which were to be got at Acapulco; but that 
theſe boats not having found our ſhips, were at length obliged to 
put back again, after having thrown all their proviſions over-board 
in a ſtorm which threatened their deſtruction. 

The ſending away our priſoners was our laſt tranſaction on the 
American coaſt ; for no ſooner had we parted with them, than we 
and the Glouce/ter made fail to the S. W, propoſing to get a good 
offing from the land, where we hoped, in a few days, to meet 
with the regular trade-wind, which the accounts of former Navi- 
gators had repreſented as much briſker and ſteadier in this ocean, 
than in any other part of the globe : For it has been eſteemed no 
uncommon paſſage, to run from hence to the eaſtermoſt parts of 
Ajia in two months; and we flattered ourſelves that we were as 
capable of making an expeditious paſſage, as any ſhips that had ever 
run this courſe before us: So that we hoped ſoon to gain the coaſt 
of China, for which we were now bound. And conformable to 
the general idea of this navigation given by former Voyagers, we 
conſidered it as free from all kinds of embarraſſment of bad wea- 
ther, fatigue, or ſickneſs; and conſequently we undertook it with 
alacrity, eſpecially as it was no contemptible ſtep towards our ar- 
rival at our native country, for which many of us by this time be- 
gan to have great longings. Thus, on the 6th of May, we, for 
the laſt time, loſt ſight of the mountains of Mexico, perfuaded, that 
in a few weeks we ſhould arrive at the river of Canton in Chi- 
na, where we expected to meet with many Engliſb ſhips, and 
numbers of our countrymen ; and hoped to enjoy the advantages of 
an amicable well frequented port, inhabited by a poliſhed people, and 
abounding with the conveniencies and indulgencies of a civilized life; 
bleſſings, which now for near twenty months had never been once 
in our power. But there yet remains (before we take our leave of 
America) the conſideration of a matter well worthy of attention, 


the diſcuſſion of which ſhall be referred to the enſuing chapter. 
CHAP. 
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A brief account of what might have been expected 
from our ſquadron, had it arrived in the South-Seas 
in good time. 


FT ER the recital of the tranſactions of the Commodore, 
and the ſhips under his command, on the coaſts of Peru 
and Mexico, as contained in the preceding part of this 
book, it will be no uſeleſs digreſſion to examine what the whole 
ſquadron might have been capable of atchieving, had it arrived in 
thoſe ſeas in ſo good a plight, as it would probably have done, had 
the paſſage round Cape Horn been attempted in a more ſeaſonable 
time of the year. This diſquiſition may be ſerviceable to thoſe 
who ſhall hereafter form projects of the like nature for that part of 
the world, or may be entruſted with their execution. And there- 
fore I propoſe, in this chapter, to conſider as ſuccinctly as I can, the 
numerous advantages which the Public might have received from 
the operations of the ſquadron, had it ſet fail from England a few 
months ſooner, 
And firſt, I muſt ſuppoſe, that in the ſummer time we might 
have got round Cape Horn with an inconſiderable loſs, and without 
any damage to our ſhips or rigging. For the Duke and Ducheſs 
of Briſtol, who between them had above three hundred men, buri- 
ed no more than two, from the coaſt of Brazil to Juan Fernandes; 
and out of a hundred and eighty-three hands which were on board 
the Duke, there were only twenty-one fick of the ſcurvy, when 
they arrived at that Iſland: Whence as men of war are much bet- 
ter provided with all conveniencies than privateers, we might doubt- 
lefs have appeared before Paldivia in full ſtrength, and in a condi- 
tion of entering immediately on action; and therefore, as that place 
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was in a very defenceleſs ſtate, its cannon incapable of ſervice, and 
its garriſon in great meaſure unarmed, it was impoſſible that it could 
have oppoſed our force, or that its half ſtarved inhabitants, moſt of 


' whom are convicts baniſhed thither ftom other parts, could have 
had any other thoughts than that of ſubmitting ; and Baldivia, 


which is a molt excellent port, being once taken, we ſhould im- 
mediately have been terrible to the whole kingdom of Chili, and 
ſhould doubtleſs have awed the moſt diſtant parts of the Sparni/h 
Empire. Indeed, it is far from improbable that, by a prudent uſe 
of our advantages, we might have given a violent ſhock to the au- 
thority of Spain on that whole Continent ; and might have rendered 
ſome, at leaſt, of her provinces independent. This would doubtleſs 
have turned the whole attention of the Spani/h Miniſtry to that part 
of the world, where the danger would have been ſo preſſing : And 
thence Great-Britain, and her Allies, might have been rid of the 
numerous embarraſſments, which the wealth of the Spaniſh Indies, 
operating in conjunction with the Gallick intrigues, have conſtantly 
thrown in her way. 

And that I may not be thought to over-rate the force of this 
ſquadron, by aſcribing to it a power of overturning the Spaniſh Go- 
vernment in America, it 1s neceſſary to premiſe a few obſervations 
on the condition of the provinces bordering on the South- Seas, and 
on the diſpoſition. of the inhabitants, both Spaniards and Indians, 
at that time; by which it will appear, that there was great diſſen- 
ſion amongſt the Governors, and diſaffection among the Creolians; 
that they were in want of arms and ſtores, and had fallen into a 
total neglect of all military regulations in their garriſons; and that 
as to the Indians on their frontier, they were univerſally diſcontent- 
ed, and ſeemed to be watching with impatience for the favourable 
moment, when they might take a ſevere revenge for the barbarities 


they had groaned under for more than two ages; ſo that every cir- 


cumſtance concurred to facilitate the enterprizes of our ſquadron, 
Of all theſe particulars we were amply informed by the letters 
| wie 
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we took on board our prizes, none of theſe veſſels, as I remember, 
having had the precaution to throw her papers over-board, 

The ill blood amongſt the Governors was greatly augmented 
by their apprehenſions of our ſquadron ; for every one being willing 
to have it believed, that the bad condition of his Government was 
not the effect of negligence, there were continual demands and 
remonſtrances amongſt them, in order to throw the blame upon 
each other. Thus, for inſtance, the Preſident of St. Jago in Chili, 
the Preſident of Panama, and many other Governors, and military 
officers, were perpetually ſoliciting the Viceroy of Peru to furniſh 
them with the neceſſary ſupplies of money for putting their pro- 
vinces and places in a proper ſtate of defence to oppoſe our deſigns : 
But the cuſtomary anſwer of the Viceroy to theſe repreſentations 
was the emptineſs of the royal cheſt at Lima, and the difficulties he 
was under to ſupport the expences of his -own Government ; and 
in one of his letters, (which we intercepted,) he mentioned his ap- 
prehenſions that he might even be neceſſitated to ſtop the pay of the 
troops and of the garriſon of Callao, the key of the whole kingdom 
of Peru. Indeed he did at times remit to theſe Governors fome part 


of their demands; but as what he ſent them was greatly ſhort of 


their wants, it rather tended to the raiſing jealouſies and heartburn- 
ings amongſt them, than contributed to the purpoſes for which it 
was intended, 

And beſides theſe mutual janglings amongſt the Governors, the 
whole body of the people were extremely diſſatisfied; for they were 
fully perſuaded that the affairs of Spain for many years before had 
been managed by the influence of a particular foreizn intereſt, which 
was altogether detached from the advantages of the Span; Nation: 
So that the inhabitants of theſe diſtant provinces believed themſelves 
to be ſacrificed to an ambition, which never conſidered their con- 
venience or intereſts, or paid any regard to the reputation of their 
name, or the honour of their country. That this was the temper of 
the Creolian Spaniards at that time, might be evinced from a hun- 
dred inſtances ; but I ſhall content myſelf with one, which is indeed 
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concluſive : This is the teſtimony of the French Mathematicians 
ſent into America, to meaſure the magnitude of an equatorial degree of 
longitude. For in the relation of the murther of a ſurgeon belonging 
to their company in one of the cities of Peru, and of the popular 
tumult occaſioned thereby, written by one of thoſe aſtronomers, the 
author 'confefles, that the inhabitants, during the uproar, all joined 
in imprecations on their bad Governors, and beſtowed the moſt 
abuſive language upon the French, deteſting them, in all probabi- 
lity, more particularly as belonging to a nation, to whoſe influ- 
ence in the Spaniſh Counſels the Spaniards imputed all their 
misfortunes, 

And whilſt the Creohion Spamards were thus diſſatisfied, it ap- 
pears by the letters we intercepted, that the Indians, on almoſt 
every frontier, were ripe for a revolt, and would have taken up 
arms on the flighteſt encouragement ; in particular, the Indians in 
the ſouthern parts of Peru ; as kewiſe the Arraucos, and the reſt 
of the Cbilian Indians, the moſt powerful and terrible to the Spa- 
niſh name of any on that Continent. For it ſeems, that in the 
diſputes between the Spaniards and the Indians, which happened 
ſome time before our arrival, the Spaniards had inſulted the Ju- 
dians with an account of the force, which they expected from Old 
Spain under the command of Admiral P:zarro, and had vaunted 
that he was coming thither to compleat the great work, which 
had been left unfiniſhed by his anceſtors, Theſe threats alarmed 
the Indians, and made them believe that their extirpation was re- 
ſolved on: For the Pigarro's being the firſt conquerors of that 
coaſt, the Peruvian Indians held the name, and all that bore it, in 
execration ; not having forgot the deſtruction of their Monarchy, 
the maſtzere of their beloved Inca, Atapalipa, the extinction of 
their religion, and the ſlaughter of their anceſtors; all perpetrated 
by the family of the Pizarro's. The Chilian Indians too abhorred 
a Chief deſcended from thoſe, who, by their Lieutenants, had firſt 
attempted to inflave them, and had neceſſitated their Tribes, for more 
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than a Century, to be continually waſting their blood in defence of 
their independency. 

And let it not be ſuppoſed, that among thoſe barbarous nations 
the traditions of ſach diſtant tranſactions could not be continued till 
the preſent times ; for all who have been acquainted with that part 
of the world agree, that the Indians, in their publick feaſts, and 
annual ſolemnities, conſtantly revive the memory of theſe tragick 
incidents; and thoſe who have been preſent at theſe ſpectacles, have 
obſerved, that all the recitals and repreſentations of this kind were 
received with an enthuſiaſtick rage, and with ſuch vehement emo- 
tions, as plainly evinced how ſtrongly the memory of their former 
wrongs was implanted in them, and how acceptable the means of 
revenge would at all times prove. To this account I muſt add 
too, that the Spaniſh Governors themſelves were ſo fully informed 
of the diſpoſition of the Indians, and were fo apprehenſive of a ge- 
neral defection among them, that they employed all their induſtry 
to reconcile the moſt dangerous tribes, and to prevent them from 
immediately taking up arms: Among the reſt, the Preſident of 
Chili in particular made large conceſſions to the Arraucos, and the 
other Chilian Indians, by which, and by diſtributing conſiderable 
preſents to their leading men, he at loſt got them to conſent to a 
prolongation of the truce befween the two nations, But theſe ne- 
gotiations were not concluded at the time when we might have been 
in the South-Seas ; and had they been compleated, yet the hatred 
of theſe Indians to the Spaniards was ſo great, that it would have 
been impoſſible for their Chiefs to have prevented their join- 
ing us. ä 
Thus then it appears, that on our arrival in the Seurh-Sea we 
might have found the whole coaſt unprovided with troops, and 
deſtitute even of arms: For we well knew from very particular in- 
telligence, that there were not three hundred fire-arms, of which 
too the greateſt part were matchlocks, in all the province of Chili. 
At the ſame time, the Indians would have been ready to revolt, the 


Spaniards diſpoſed to mutiny, and the Governors enraged with each 
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other, and each prepared to rejoice at the diſgrace of his antagoniſt; 
whilſt we, on the other hand, might have conſiſted of near two 
thouſand men, the greateſt part in health and vigour, all well- 
armed, and united under a Chief, whoſe enterpriſing genius (as we 
have ſeen) could not be depreſſed by a continued ſeries of the moſt 
ſiniſter events, and whoſe equable and prudent turn of temper 
would have remained unvaried, in the midſt of the greateſt degree 
of good ſucceſs ; and who beſides poſſeſſed, in a diſtinguiſhed man- 
ner, the two qualities, the moſt neceſſary in theſe uncommon un- 
dertakings ; I mean, that of maintaining his authority, and pre- 
ſerving, at the ſame time, the affections of his people. Our other 
officers too, of every rank, appear, by the experience the Public 
hath fince had of them, to have been equal to any enterprize they 
might have been charged with by their Commander: And our 
men (at all times brave if well conducted) in ſuch a cauſe where 
treaſure was the object, and under ſuch leaders, would doubtleſs 
have been prepared to rival the moſt celebrated atchievements hither- 
to performed by Brit1h Mariners, 

It cannot then be conteſted, but that Ballivia muft have ſur- 
rendered on the appearance of our ſquadron : After which, it may be 
preſumed, that the Arraucos, the Pulches and Penguinches, inhabi- 
ting the banks of the river Imperial, about twenty-five leagues to the 
northward of this place, would have immediately taken up arms, 
being dilpoſed as hath been already related, and encouraged by the 
arrival of ſo conſiderable a force in their neighbourhood, As theſe 
Indians can bring into the field near thirty thouſand men, the great- 
eſt part of them horſe, their firſt ſtep would doubtleſs have 
been the invading the province of Chili, which they would 
have found totally unprovided of ammunition and weapons; and 
as its inhabitants are a luxurious and effeminate race, they would 
have been incapable, on ſuch an emergency, of giving any oppoſi- 
tion to this rugged enemy: So that it is no ſtrained conjecture to 
imagine, that the Hadians would have been ſoon maſters of the 
whole country. And the other Indians on the frontiers of Peru be- 
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ing equally diſpoſed with the Arraucos to ſhake off the Spani/h 
yoke, it is highly probable, that they likewiſe would have embraced 
the occaſion, and that a general inſurrection would have taken place 
through all the Spaniſh territories in South America; in which caſe, 
the only reſource left to the Ceolians (diſſatisfied as they were with 
the Spaniſh Government) would have been to have made the beſt 
terms they could with their Indian neighbours, and to have with- 
drawn themſelves from the obedience of a Maſter, who had ſhown 
fo little regard to their ſecurity, This laſt ſuppoſition may perhaps 
appear chimerical to thoſe, who meaſure the poſſibility of all events 
by the ſcanty ſtandard of their own experience; but the temper 
of the times, and the ſtrong diſlike of the natives to the meaſures 
then purſued by the Spaniſh Court, ſufficiently evince at leaſt its 
poſſibility. But not to inſiſt on the prefumption of a general re- 
volt, it is ſufficient for our purpoſe to conclude, that the Arrauces 
would ſcarcely have failed of taking arms on our appearance : For 
this alone would ſo far have embarraſſed the enemy, that they 
would no longer have thought of oppoſing us; but would have 
turned all their care to the Indian affairs; as they ſtill remember, 
with the utmoſt horror, the ſacking of their cities, the rifling of 
their convents, the captivity of their wives and daughters, and the 
deſolation of their country by theſe reſolute ſavages, in the Jaſt war 
between the two nations. For it muſt be remembered, that this 
tribe of Indiens have been frequently ſucceſsful againſt the Spa- 
niards, and poſſeſs at this time a large tract of country, which was 
formerly full of. Spanjb towns and villages, whoſe inhabitants were 
all either deſtroyed, or carried into captivity by the Arrauces and 
the neighbouring dans, who, in a war againſt the Jpantards, ne- 
ver fail to join their forces. 

But even, independent of an Indian revolt, there were but two 
places on all the coaſt of the South-Sea, which could be ſuppoſed 
capable of reſiſting our ſquadron ; theſe were the cities of Panama 
and Callao: As to the firſt of theſe, its fortifications were ſo decay- 


ed, and it was ſo much in want of powder, that the Governor 
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himſelf, in an intercepted letter, acknowledged it was incapable of 
being defended ; fo that I take it for granted, it would have given 
us but little trouble, eſpecially if we had opened a communication 
acroſs the Iſthmus with our fleet on the other fide : And for the ci- 
ty and port of Callao, its condition was not much better than that 
of Panama; for its walls are built upon the plain ground, without 
either outwork or ditch before them, and conſiſt only of very ſlen- 
der feeble maſonry, without any earth behind them; ſo that a 
battery of five or ſix pieces of cannon, raiſed any where within 
four or five hundred paces of the place, would have had a full view 
of the whole rampart, and would have opened it in a ſhort time ; 
and the breach hereby formed, as the walls are fo extremely thin, 
could not have been difficult of aſcent ; for the ruins would have 
been but little higher than the ſurface of the ground ; and it would 
have yielded this particular advantage to the affailants, that the bul- 
lets, which grazed upon it, would have driven before them ſuch ſhi- 
vers of brick and ſtone, as would have prevented the garriſon from 
forming behind it, ſuppoſing that the troops employed in the de- 
fence of the place, ſhould have fo far ſurpaſſed the uſual limits of 
Creolian bravery, as to reſolve to ſtand a general aſſault: Indeed, 
ſuch a reſolution cannot be imputed to them; for the garriſon and 
people were in general diſſatisfied with the Viceroy's behaviour, and 
were never expected to act a vigorous part. The Viceroy himſelf 
greatly apprehended that the Commodore would make him a viſit 
at Lima, the capitol of the kingdom of Peru ; to prevent which, 
if poſſible, he had ordered twelve gallies to be built at Guataguil 
and other places, which were intended to oppoſe the landing of our 
boats, and to hinder us from puthing our men on ſhore. But this 
was an impracticable project, and proceeded on the ſuppoſition that 
our ſhips, when we ſhould land our men, would keep at ſuch a 
diſtance, that theſe gallies, by drawing little water, would have 
been out of the reach of their guns ; whereas the Commodore, be- 
fore he had made ſuch an attempt, would doubtleſs have been poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſeveral prize ſhips, which he would not have heſitated to 
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have run on ſhore for the protection of his boats; and beſides there 
were many places on that coaſt, and one in particular in the neigh- 
bourhood of Callao, where there was good anchoring, though a 
great depth of water, within a cable's length of the ſhore ; fo that 
the cannon of the men of war would have ſwept all the coaſt to 
above a mile's diſtance from the water's edge, and would have ef- 
fectually prevented any force from aſſembling, to oppoſe the landing 
and forming of our men: And the place had this additional advan- 
tage, that it was but two leagues diſtant from the city of Lima ; fo 
that we might have been at that city within four hours after we 
ſhould have been firſt diſcovered from the ſhore. The place I have here 
in view is about two leagues South of Callao, and juſt to the north- 
ward of the head-land called, in Frezzer's draught of that coaſt, 
Morro Solar. Here there is ſeventy or eighty fathom of water, 
within two cables length of the ſhore ; and the Spaniards them- 
ſelves were ſo apprehenſive of our attempting to land there, that they 
had projected to build a fort cloſe to the water ; but there being no 
money in the royal cheſts, they could not go on with that work, 
and therefore they contented themſelves with keeping a guard of an 
hundred horſe there, that they might be ſure to receive early no- 
tice of our appearance on that coaſt. Indeed ſome of them (as we 
were told) conceiving our management at ſea to be as puſillanimous 
as their own, pretended that the Commodore would never dare to 
bring in his ſhips there, for fear that in ſo great a depth of water 
their anchors could not hold them. 

And here let it not be imagined, that I am proceeding upon 
orundleſs and extravagant preſumptions, when I conclude, that 
fifteen Eundred or a thouſand of our people, well conducted, ſhould 
have been an over-match for any numbers the Haniards could muſe 
ter in Scutb America, For not to mention the experience we had 
of them at Paita and Petaplan, it mult be remembered, that our 
Commodore was extremely tolicitous to have all his men trained to 
the dexterous uſe of their fire-arms ; whereas the Spaniards, in this 
part of the world, were in great want of arms, and were very 
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awkard in the management of the few they had : And though, 
on their repeated repreſentations, the Court of Spain had ordered 
ſeveral thouſand firelocks to be put on board Pizarro's ſquadron, 
yet thoſe, it 1s evident, could not have been in America time enough 
to have been employed againſt us; ſo that by our arms, and our rea- 
dineſs in the uſe of them (not to inſiſt on the timidity and ſoftneſs 
of our enemy) we ſhould in ſome degree have had the ſame ad- 
vantages, which the Span;ords themſelves had, in the firſt diſcovery 
of this country, againſt its naked and unarmed inhabitants, 

And now let it be conſidered what were the events which we 
had to fear, or what were the circumſtances which could have pre- 
vented us from giving law to all the coaſt of Scuth America, and 
thereby cutting off from $Spazn the reſources which ſhe drew from 
thoſe immenſe provinces. By ſea there was no force capable of op- 
poſing us; for how ſoon ſoever we had failed, Pizarro's ſquadron 
could not have failed ſooner than it did, and therefore could not have 
avoided the fate it met with : As we ſhould have been maſters of 
the ports of Chili, we could there have ſupplied ourſelves with the 
proviſions we wanted in the greateſt plenty; and from Baldivia to 
the equinoctial we ran no riſque of loſing our men by ſickneſs, (that 
being of all climates the moſt temperate and healthy) nor of having 
our ſhips diſabled by bad weather; and had we wanted hands to 
afiſt in the navigating our ſquadron, whilſt a conſiderable part of 
our men were employed on ſhore, we could not have failed of get- 
ting whatever numbers we pleaſed in the ports we ſhould have 
taken, and the prizes which would have fallen into our hands ; and 
I muſt obſerve that the Indians, who are the principal failors in that 
part of the world, are extremely docile, and dexterous, and though 
they are not fit to ſtruggle with the inclemencies of a cold climate, 
yet in temperate ſeas they are moſt uſeful and laborious ſeamen. 

Thus then it appears, what important revolutions might have been 
brought about by our ſquadron, had it departed from England as 
early as it ought to have done: And from hence it is eaſy to con- 
clude, what immenſe advantages might have thence accrued to the 
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public. For, as on our ſucceſs it would have been impoſlible for 
the kingdom of Spain to have received any treaſure from the pro- 
vinces bordering on the South-Seas, or even to have had any com- 
munication with them, it is certain that the whole attention of that 
Monarchy muſt have been immediately employed in regaining the 
poſſeſſion of theſe ineſtimable territories, eicher by force or com- 
pact. By the firſt of theſe methods it was ſcarcely poſſible they 
could ſucceed ; for it muſt have been at leaſt a twelvemonth from 
our arrival, before any ſhips from Spain could get into the South- 
Seas, and thoſe perhaps ſeparated, diſabled, and ſickly ; and by that 
time they would have had no port in their poſſeſſion, either to ren- 
dezvous at or to refit ; whilſt we might have been ſupplied acroſs the 
Iſthmus with whatever neceſſaries, ſtores, or even men we wanted, 
and might thereby have maintained our ſquadron 1n as good a plight, 
as when it firſt ſet ſail from St. Helens. In ſhort, it required but 
little prudence in the conduct of this buſineſs to have rendered all 
the efforts of Spain, ſeconded by the power of France, ineffectual, 
and to have maintained our conqueſts in defiance of them both : So 
that they muſt either have reſolved to have left Great- Britain maſ- 
ters of the wealth of South America, (the prineipal ſupport of all 
their deſtructive projects) or they muſt have ſubmitted to her terms, 
and have been contented to receive theſe provinces back again, as an 
equivalent for thoſe reſtrictions to their future ambition, which her 
prudence ſhould have dictated to them. Having thus diſcuſſed the 
prodigious weight which the operations of our Squadron might have 
added to the national influence of this kingdom, I ſhall here end this 
ſecond book, referring to the next, the paſſage of the ſhattered re- 
mains of our force acroſs the Paciſic Ocean, and all their future 
tranſactions till the Commodore's arrival in England, 
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The run from the coaſt of Mexico to the Ladrones or 
Marian Iſlands. 

HEN, on the 6th of May 1742, we left the coaſt of 

America, we ſtood to the 8. W. with a view of meet- 

\ \ ing with the N, E. trade-wind, which the accounts of 
former writers made us expect at ſeventy or eighty 

leagues diſtance from the land: We had beſides another reaſon for 
ſtanding to the fouthward, which was the getting into the latitude of 
13 or 14* North; that being the parallel where the Pacific Ocean is 
moſt uſually croſſed, and conſequently where the navigation is eſ- 
teemed the fafeſt : This laſt purpoſe we had ſoon anſwered, being 
in a day or two ſufficiently advanced to the. South, At the fame 
time we were alſo farther from the ſhore, than we had preſumed 
was neceſſary for the falling in with the trade-wind : But in this 
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particular we were moſt grievouſly diſappointed ; for the wind till 
continued to the weſtward, or at beſt variable. As the getting into 
the N. E. trade was to us a matter of the laſt conſequence, we ſtood 
more to the ſouthward, and made many experiments to meet with 
it; but all our efforts were for a long time unſucceſ:ful : So that it 
was ſeven weeks, from our leaving the coaſt, before we got into 
the true trade-wind. This was an interval, in which we believed 
we ſhould well nigh have reached the eaſtermoſt parts of Af : 
But we were ſo baffled with the contrary and variable winds, which 
for all that time perplexed us, that we were not as yet advanced a- 
bove a fourth part of the way. The delay alone would haye been 
a ſufficient mortification ; but there were other circumſtances at- 
tending it, which rendered this ſituation not leſs terrible, and our 
apprehenſions perhaps ſt ill greater than in any of our paſt diſtreſſes. 
For our two ſhips were by this time extremely crazy ; and many 
days had not paſſed, before we diſcovered a ſpring in the foremaſt of 
the Centurion, which rounded about twenty-ſix inches of its circum- 
ference, and which was judged to be at leaſt four inches deep: 
And no ſooner had our Carpenters ſecured this with fiſhing it, but 
the Glouceſier made a ſignal of diſtreſs ; and we learnt that ſhe had 
a dangerous ſpring in her main-maſt, twelve feet below the truſſel- 
trees ; ſo that ſhe could not carry any fail upon it. Our Carpen- 
ters, on a {ſtrict examination of this maſt, found it fo very rotten 
and decayed, that they judged it neceſſary to cut it down as low 
as it appeared to have been injured ; and by this it was re- 
duced to nothing but a ſtump, which ſerved only as a ſtep to the 
top-maſt, I heſe accidents augmented our delay, and occaſioned us 
great anxiety about our future ſecurity : For on our leaving the 
coaſt of Mexico, the ſcurvy had begun to make its appearance again 
amongſt our people; though from our departure from Juan 
Fernandes we had till then enjoyed a moſt uninterrupted ſtate of 
2aith. We too well knew the effects of this diſeaſe, from our 
former fatal experience, to ſuppoſe that any thing but a ſpeedy paſ- 
lage could ſecure the greater part of our crew from perithing by it: 
And 
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And as, after being ſeven weeks at ſea, there did not appear any 
reaſons that could perſuade us, we were nearer the trade-wind, 
than when we firſt ſet out, there was no ground for us to ſuppoſe, 
but our paſſage would prove at leaſt three times as long as we at 
firſt expected; and conſequently we had the melancholy proſpect, 
either of dying by the ſcurvy, or periſhing with the ſhip for want 
of hands to navigate her, Indeed, ſome amongſt us were at firſt 
willing to believe, that in this warm climate, ſo different from 
what we felt in paſſing round Cape Horn, the violence of this diſ- 
eaſe, and its fatality, might be in ſome degree mitigated; as it had 
not been unuſual to ſuppoſe that its particular virulence in that paſ- 
ſage was in a great meaſure owing to the ſeverity of the weather: 
But the havock of the diſtemper, in our preſent circumſtances, ſoon 
convinced us of the falſity of this ſpeculation ; as it likewiſe ex- 
ploded ſome other opinions, which uſually paſs current about the 
cauſe and nature of this diſeaſe, 

For it has been generally preſumed, that plenty of freſh proviſi- 
ons, and of water are effectual preventives of this malady ; but 
it happened that in the preſent inſtance we had a conſiderable ſtock 
of freſh proviſions on board, as hogs and fowls, which were taken 
at Paita; and we beſides almoſt every day caught great abundance 
of bonito's, dolphins, and albicores; and the unſettled ſeaſon, which 
deprived us of the benefit of the trade-wind, proved extremely rai- 
ny; ſo that we were enabled to fill up our water caſk, almoſt as 
faſt as they were empty; and each man had five pints of water al- 
lowed him every day, during the paſſage. But notwithſtanding 
this plenty of water, and that the freſh proviſions were diſtributed 
amongſt the ſick, and the whole crew often fed upon fiſh, yet 
neither were the ſick hereby relieved, nor the progreſs and advance- 
ment of the diſeaſe retarded : Nor was it in theſe inſtances only that 
we found ourſelves diſappointed ; for though it has been uſually 
eſteemed a neceſſary piece of management to keep all ſhips, where 
the crews are large, as clean and airy between decks as poſſible; and 
it hath been believed by many, that this particular, if well attended 
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to, would prevent the appearance of the ſcurvy, or at leaft, mitigate 
its effects; yet we obſerved, during the latter part of our run, that 
though we kept all our ports open, and took uncommon pains in 
cleanſing and ſweetning the ſhips, yet neither the progreſs, nor the 
. virulence of the diſeaſe were thereby ſenſibly abated, 

However, I would not be underſtood to aſſert, that freſh pro- 
viſions, plenty of water, and a conſtant freſh ſupply of ſweet air 
between decks, are matters of no moment: I am, on the contrary, 
well ſatisfied, that they are all of them articles of great importance, 
and are doubtleſs extremely conducive to the health and vi- 
gour of a crew, and may in many caſes prevent the fatal malady 
we are now ſpeaking of from taking place. All I have aimed at, in 
what I have advanced, is only to ſhew that in ſome inſtances, both 
the cure, and prevention of this diſeaſe, is impoſſible to be effected 
by any management, or by the application of any remedies which 
can be made uſe of at ſea. Indeed, I am myſelf fully perſuaded, that 
when it has once got to a certain head, there are no other means 
in nature for relieving the diſeaſed, but carrying them on ſhore, or at 
leaſt bringing them into the neighbourhood of land. Perhaps a di- 
ſtinct and adequate knowledge of the ſource of this diſeaſe may ne- 
ver be diſcovered ; but in general, there is no difficulty in conceiv- 
ing, that as a continued ſupply of freſh air is neceſſary to all ani- 
mal life, and as this air is ſo particular a fluid, that without loſing its 
elaſticity, or any of its obvious properties, it may be rendered unfit 
for this purpoſe, by the mixing with it ſome very ſubtle and other- 
wiſe imperceptible effluvia; it may be conceived, I ſay, that the 
ſteams ariſing from the ocean may have a tendency to render the air 
they are ſpread through leſs properly adapted to the ſupport of the 
life of terreſtrial animals, unleſs theſe ſteams are corrected by 
effluvia of another kind, and which perhaps the land alone can 
ſupply. 

To what hath been already ſaid in relation to this diſeaſe, I ſhall 
add, that our ſurgeon (who during our paſſage round Cape Horn, 
had aſcribed the mortality we ſuffered to the ſeverity of the climate) 
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exerted himſelf in the preſent run to the utmoſt, and at laſt declar- 
ed, that all his meaſures were totally ineffectual, and did not in the 
leaſt avail his patients: On which it was reſolved by the Commo- 
dore to try the effects of two medicines, which, juſt before his de- 
parture from England, were the ſubject of much diſcourſe, I mean 
the pill and drop of Mr. Yard. For however violent the effects of 
theſe medicines are faid to have ſometimes proved, yet in the preſent 
inſtance, where deſtruction ſeemed inevitable without ſome remedy, 
the experiment at leaſt was thought adviſeable : And therefore, one 
or both of them, at different times, were given to perſons in every 
ſtage of the diſtemper. Out of the numbers that took them, one, 
ſoon after ſwallowing the pill, was ſeized with a violent bleeding at 
the noſe : He was before given over by the ſurgeon, and lay almoſt 
at the point of death ; but he immediately found himſelf much bet- 
ter, and continued to recover, though ſlowly, till we arrived on ſhore, 
which was near a fortnight after. A few others too were relieved 
for ſome days, but the diſeaſe returned again with as much violence 
as ever; though neither did theſe, nor the reſt, who received no be- 
nefit, appear to be reduced to a worſe condition than they would 
have been if they had taken nothing. The moſt remarkable pro- 
perty of theſe medicines, and what was obvious in almoſt every 
one that took them, was, that they operated in proportion to the 
vigour of the patient ; ſo that thoſe who were within two or thee 
days of dying were ſcarcely affected; and as the patient was dif- 
ferently advanced in the diſeaſe, the operation was either a gentle 
perſpiration, an eaſy vomit, or a moderate purge : But if they were 
taken by one in full ſtrength, they then produced all the beforemen- 
tioned effects with conſiderable violence, which ſometimes continu- 
ed for ſix or eight hours together with little intermiſſion, But to re- 
turn to the proſecution of our voyage. | 

I have already obſerved, that, a few days after our running off 
the coaſt of Mexico, the Glouceſier had her main-malſt cut down to 
a ſtump, and we were obliged to fiſh our fore-maſt; and that theſe 
misfortunes were greatly aggravated, by our meeting with contrary 
and 
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and variable winds for near ſeven weeks. 1 ſhall now add, that 
when we reached the trade-wind, and it ſettled between the North 
and the Eaſt, yet it ſeldom blew with ſo much ſtrength, but the 
Centurion might have carried all her ſmall fails abroad with the 
oreateſt ſafety ; ſo that now had we been a ſingle ſhip, we might 
have run down our longitude apace, and have reached the Ladrones 
ſoon enough to have recovered great numbers of our men, who af- 
terwards periſhed, But the Gloucefier, by the loſs of her main- 
maſt, ſailed fo very heavily, that we had ſeldom any more than our 


top-ſails ſet, and yet were frequently obliged to lie too for her: 


And, I conceive, that in the whole we loſt little leſs than a month 
by our attendance upon her, in conſequence of the various miſ- 
chances ſhe encountered. In all this run it was remarkable, that 
we were rarely many days together, without ſeeing great numbers of 
birds; which is a proof that there are many iſlands, or at leaſt rocks, 
ſcattered all along, at no very conſiderable diſtance from our track. 
Some indeed there are marked in the Spanſh chart, hereafter inſert- 
ed ; but the frequency of the birds ſeem to evince, that there are 
many more than have been hitherto diſcovered : For the greateſt 
part of the birds, we obſerved, were ſuch as are known to rooſt on 
ſhore; and the manner of their appearance ſufficiently made out, 
that they came from ſome diſtant haunt every morning, and re- 
turned thither again in the evening; for we never ſaw them early 
or late; and the hour of their arrival and departure gradually va- 
ried, which we ſuppoſed was occaſioned by our running nearer 
their haunts, or getting farther from them. 

The trade-wind continued to favour us without any fluctuation, 
from the end of June till towards the end of July. But on the 
26th of July, being then, as we eſteemed, about three hundred 
leagues diſtant from the Ladrones, we met with a weſterly wind, 
which did not come about again to the eaſtward in four days time. 
This was a moſt diſpiriting incident, as it at once damped all our 
hopes of ſpeedy relief, eſpecially too as it was attended with a vex- 
atious accident to the Glouceſter : For in one part of theſe four days 
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the wind flatted to a calm, and the ſhips rolled very deep; by 
which means the Glouce/ter's forecap ſplit, and her top-maſt came 
by the board, and broke her fore-yard directly in the ſlings. As ſhe 
was hereby rendered incapable of making any fail for ſome time, 
we were obliged, as ſoon as a gale ſprung up, to take her in tow ; 
and near twenty of the healthieſt and ableſt of our ſeamen were 
taken from the buſineſs of our own ſhip, and were employed for 
eight or ten days together on board the Gloucefter in repairing her 
damages: But theſe things, mortifying as we thought them, were 
but the beginning of our diſaſters; for ſcarce had our people fi- 
niſhed their buſineſs in the Glouceſter, before we met with a moſt 
violent ſtorm in the weſtern board, which obliged us to lie to. In 
the beginning of this ſtorm our ſhip ſprung a leak, and let in fo 
much water, that all our people, officers included, were employed 
continually in working the pumps: And the next day we had the 
vexation to ſee the Glouceſter, with her top-maſt once more by the 
board ; and whilſt we were viewing her with great concern for 
this new diſtreſs, we faw her main-top maſt, which had hitherto 
ſerved her as a jury main-maſt, ſhare the fame fate. This complcat- 
ed our misfortunes, and rendered them without reſource ; for we 
knew the Glhuceſter's crew were ſo few and feeble, that without 
our aſſiſtance they could not be relieved : And our fick were now 
ſo far encreaſed, and thoſe that remained in health ſo continually fa- 
tigued with the additional duty of our pumps, that it was impoſſi- 
ble for us to lend them any aid. Indeed we were not as yet fully 
apprized of the deplorable ſituation of the Glouce/ter's crew; for 
when the ſtorm abated, (which during its continuance prevented all 
communication with them) the Glouce/ter bore up under our ſtern ; 
and Captain Mitchel informed the Commodore, that beſides the 
loſs of his maſts, which was all that had appeared to us, the ſhip 
had then no leſs than ſeven feet of water in her hold, although his 
officers and men had been kept conſtantly at the puinp for the lat 
twenty- four hours, 
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This laſt circumſtance was indeed a moſt terrible accumulation to 
the other extraordinary diſtreſſes of the Gloucefter, and required, if 
poſſible, the moſt ſpeedy and vigorous aſſiſtance; which Captain 
Mitchel begged the Commodore to ſend him : But the debility of 
our people, and our own immediate preſervation, rendered it im- 
poſſible for the Commodore to comply with his requeſt. All that 
could be done was to ſend our boat on board for a more particular 
condition of the ſhip ; and it was ſoon ſuſpected that the taking her 
people on board us, and then deſtroying her, was the only meaſure 
that could be proſecuted in the preſent emergency, both for the ſe- 
curity of their lives and of our own. 

Our boat ſoon returned with a repreſentation of the ſtate of the 
Glouceſter, and of her ſeveral defects, ſigned by Captain Mircbel 
and all his officers ; by which it appeared, that ſhe had ſprung a leak 
by the ſtern poſt being looſe, and working with every roll of the 
ſhip, and by two beams a midſhips being broken in the orlope; no 
part of which the Carpenters reported was poſſible to be repaired 
at fea : That both officers and men had worked twenty-four hours 
at the pump without intermiſſion, and were at length fo fatigued, 
that they could continue their labour no longer ; but had been forced 
to deſiſt, with ſeven feet of waß in the hold, which covered 
their caſk, ſo that they could nei tome at freſh water, nor pro- 
viſion : That they had no maſt' funding, except the fore-maſt, the 
mizen-maſt, and the mizen top- maſt, Hor had they any ſpare maſts 
to get up in the room of thoſe they had loſt : That the ſhip was 
beſides extremely decayed in every part, for her knees and clamps 
were all' worked quite looſe, and her upper works in general were 
ſo looſe, that the quarter. deck was ready to drop down: And that her. 
crew was greayy reduced, for there remained alive on board her no 
more than ſeventy-ſeven men, eighteen boys, and two priſoners, 
officers included; and that of this Ble number, only fixteen 


men, and eleven boys were capable of keeping the deck, and ſe- 
veral of theſe very infirm, | | 
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The Commodore, on the peruſal of this melancholy repreſenta- 
tion, preſently ordered them a ſupply of water and proviſions, of 


which they ſeemed to be in immediate want, and at the ſame time 


ſent his own Carpenter on board them, to examine into the truth 
of every particular; and it being found, on the ſtricteſt enquiry, 
that the preceding account was in no inſtance exaggerated, it plainly 
appeared, that there was no poſſibility of preſerving the Glouceſter 
any longer, as her leaks were irreparable, and the united hands on 
board both ſhips, capable of working, would not be able to free 
her, even if our own ſhip ſhould not employ any part of them. 
What then could be reſolved on, when it was the utmoſt we our- 
ſelves could do to manage our own pumps? Indeed there was no 
room for deliberation ; the only ſtep to be taken was, the faving the 
lives of the few that remained on board the Glouce/er, and getting 
out of her as much as was poſſible before ſhe was deſtroyed, And 
therefore the Commodore immediately ſent an order to Captain 
Mitchel, as the weather was now calm and favourable, to ſend his 
people on board the Centurion, as expeditiouſly as he could; and to 
take out ſuch ſtores as he could get at, whilſt the ſhip could be kept 
above water. And as our leak required leſs attention, whilſt the 
preſent eaſy weather continued, we ſent our boats with as many 
men as we could ſpare, to, Captain Mitebel's afliſtance. 

The removing the Glouceſtzx's people on board us, and the get- 
ting out ſuch ſtores as could moſt eafily be come at, gave us full 
employment for two days. Mr.. Anſon was extremely deſirous to 
have gotten two of her cables and an anchor, but the ſhip rolled 
ſo much, and the men were ſo exceſſively fatigued, that they were 
incapable of effecting it; nay, it was even with the greateſt diffi- 
culty that the prize money, which the Glouceſter had taken in the 
South-Seas, was ſecured, and ſent on board the Centurion: How- 
ever, the prize goods on board her, which amounted to ſeveral 
thouſand pounds in value, and were principally the Centurion's pro- 
perty, were entirely loſt ; nor could any more proviſion be got out 
than five caſk of flower, three of which were ſpoiled by the falt- 
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water. Their ſick men amounting to near ſeventy, were removed 
into the boats with as much care as the circumſtances of that time 
would permit ; but three or four of them expired as they were 
hoiſting them into the Centurion. 

It was the 15th of Auguſt, in the evening, before the Glouceſter 
was cleared of every thing that was propoſed to be.removed ; and 
though the hold was now almoſt full of water, yet, as the Car- 
penters were of opinion that ſhe might till ſwim for ſome time, if 
the calm ſhould continue, and the water become ſmooth, ſhe was 
ſet on fire; for we knew not how ncar we might now be to the 
Iſland of Guam, which was in the poſſeſſion of our enemies, and 
the wreck of ſuch a ſhip would have been to them no contemptible 
acquiſition, When ſhe was ſet on fire, Captain Mirabel and his 
officers left her, and came on beard the Centurion: And we imme- 
diatcly ſtood from the wreck, not without ſome apprehenſions (as 
we had now only a light breeze) that if ſhe blew up ſoon, the 
concuffion of the air might damage our rigging ; but the fortunate- 
ly burnt, though very fiercely, the whole night, her guns firing 
ſucceſſively, as the flames reached them. And it was fix in the 
morning, when we were about four leagues diſtant, before ſhe 
blew up; the report ſhe made upon this occaſion was but a ſmall 
one, but there was an exceeding black pillar of ſmoke, which ſhot 
up into the air to a very conſiderable height. 

Thus periſhed his Majeſty's ſhip the Glhuceſter. And now it 
might have been expected, that being freed from the embarraſ 
ments which her frequent difaſters had involved us in, we might 
proceed on our way much briſker than we had hitherto done, eſ- 
pecially as we had received ſome ſmall addition to our ſtrength, by 
the taking on board the Glouceſter's crew; but our anxieties were 
not yet to be relieved ; for, notwithſtanding all that we had hi- 
therto ſuffered, there remained much greater diſtreſſes, which 
we were ſtill to. ſtruggle with. For the late ſtorm, which had 
proved fo fatal to the Glouce/ler, had driven us to the northward of 
our intended courſe ; and the current ſetting the ſame way, after 
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the wether abated,” had forced us ſtill a degree or two farther, ſo 
that we were now in 175 + of North latitude, inſtead of being in 
13 +, which was the 2 we propoſed to keep, in order to 
reach the Iſland of Gram: And as it had been a perfect calm for 
ſome days ſince the ceſſation of the ſtorm, and we were ignorant 
how near we were to the meridian of the Ladrones, and ſuppoſed 
ourſelves not to be far from it, we apprehended that we might be 
driven to the lee ward of them by the current, without diſcovering 
them: In this caſe, the only land we could make would be ſome 
of the eaſtern parts of Aſia, where, if we could arrive, we ſhould 
find the weſtern monſoon in its full force, ſo that it would be im- 
poſſible for the ſtouteſt beit manned ſhip to get in. And this coaſt 
being removed between four and five hundred leagues farther, we, 
in our languiſhing circumſtances, could expect no other than to be 
deſtroyed by the ſcurvy, long before the moſt favourable gale could 
carry us to ſuch a diſtance : For our deaths were now extremely 
alarming, no day paſſing in which we did not bury eight or ten, 
and ſometimes twelve of our men; and thoſe, who had hitherto 
continued healthy, began to fall down apace. Indeed we made the 
beſt uſe we could of the preſent calm, by employing our Carpen- 
ters in ſearching after the leak, which was now conſiderable not- 
withſtanding the little wind we had: The Carpenters at length diſ- 
covered it to be in the Gunner's fore ſtore-room, where the water 
ruſhed in under the breaſt-hook, on each ſide of the ſtem ; but 
though they found where it was, they agreed that it was impoſſible 
to ſtop it, till we ſhould get into port, and till they could come at 
it on the outſide : Hou ever, they did the beſt they could within 
board, and were fortunate enough to reduce it, which was a conſi- 
derable relief to us. 

We had hitherto conſidered the calm which ſucceeded = ſtorm, 
and which continued for ſome days, as a very great misfortune ; 
ſince the currents were driving us to the northward of our parallel, 
and we thereby riſqued the miſſing of the Ladrones, which we 
now conceived ourſelves to be very near. But when a gale ſprung 
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up, our condition was ſtill worſe ; for it blew from the 8. W, and 
conſequently was directly oppoſed to the courſe we wanted to ſteer : 
And though it ſoon veered to the N. E, yet this ſerved only to 
tantalize us, for it returned back again in a very ſhort time to its 
old quarter. However, on the 22d of Auguſt we had the fatisfac- 
tion to find that the current was ſhifted ; and had ſet us to the ſouth- 
ward: And the 23d, at day-break, we were cheered with the diſ- 
covery of two Iſlands in the weſtern board: This gave us all great 
joy, and raiſed our drooping ſpirits; for before this an univerſal de- 
jection had ſeized us, and we almoſt deſpaired of every ſeeing land 
again: The neareſt of theſe Iſlands we afterwards found to be Ana- 
tacan; we judged it to be full fifteen leagues from us, and it ſeemed 
to be high land, though of an indifferent length: The other was the 
Iſland of Serigan; and had rather the appearance of a high rock, 
than a place we could hope to anchor at. The view of theſe Iſlands is 
inſerted at the top of the annexed plan. We were extremely impa- 
tient to get in with the neareſt Iſland, where we expected to meet 
with anchoring ground, and an opportunity of refreſhing our fick : 
But the wind proved ſo variable all day, and there was ſo little of it, 
that we advanced towards it but ſlowly ; however, by the next 
morning we were got ſo far to the weſtward, that we were in view 
of a third Iſland which was that of Paxaros, though marked in the 
chart only as a rock. This was ſmall and very low land, and we 
had paſſed within leſs than a mile of it, in the night, without ſeeing 
it: And now at noon, being within four miles of the Iſland of Ana- 
tacan, the boat was ſent away to examine the anchoring ground and 
the produce of the place; and we were not a little ſolicitous for her 
return, as we then conceived our fate to depend upon the report we 
ſhould receive: For the other two Iſlands were obviouſly enough in- 
capable of furniſhing us with any aſſiſtance, and we knew not then 
that there were any others which we could reach. In the evening the 
boat came back, and the crew informed us that there was no place 
for a ſhip to anchor, the bottom being every where foul ground, and 
all except one ſmall ſpot, not leſs than fifty fathom in depth ; that 
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on that ſpot there was thirty fathom, though not above half à mile 
from the ſhore ; and that the bank was ſteep to, and could not be 
depended on : They farther told us, that they had landed on the 
Iſland, but with ſome difficulty on account of the greatneſs of the 
ſwell ; that they found the ground was every where covered with a 
kind of wild cane, orruſh; but that they met with no water, and 
did not believe the place to be inhabited ; though the ſoil was good, 
and abounded with groves of coco-nut-trees. 

This account of the impoſſibility of anchoring at this Iſland occa- 
ſioned a general melancholy on board; for we conſidered it as little leſs 
than the prelude to our deſtruction; and our deſpondency was encreaſed 
by a diſappointment we met with the ſucceeding night; for, as we 
were plying under top-ſails, with an intention of getting nearer to the 
Iſland, and of ſending our boat on ſhore to load with coco-nuts for 
the refreſhment of our fick, the wind proved ſqually, and blew fo 
ſtrong off ſhore, that we were driven ſo far to the ſouthward, that 
we dared not to ſend off our boat. And now the only poflible cir- 
cumſtance, that could ſecure the few which remained alive from pe- 
riſhing, was the accidental falling in with ſome other of the Ladrone 
Iſlands, better prepared for our accommodation; and as our knowledge 
of theſe Iſlands was extremely imperfect, we were to truſt entirely to 
chance for our guidance; only as they are all of them uſually laid 
down near the ſame meridian, and we had conceived thoſe we had 
already ſeen to be part of them, we concluded to ſtand to the ſouth- 
ward, as the moſt probable means of falling in with the next. Thus, 
with the moſt gloomy perſwaſion of our approaching deſtruction, 
we ſtood from the Iſland of Anatacan, having all of us the ſtrongeſt 
apprehenſions (and thoſe not ill founded) either of dying of the ſcur- 
vy, or of periſhing with the ſhip, which, for want of hands to work 
her pumps, might in a ſhort time be expected to founder. 
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CHAP. IL 


Our arrival at Tiuian, and an account of the Iſland, 
and of our proceedings there, till the Centurion 
drove out to ſea. 


T was the 26th of Augu/t 1742, in the morning, when we 
loſt ſight of Anatacan. The next morning we diſcovered three 
other Iſlands to the eaſtward, which were from ten to fourteen 
leagues from us. Theſe were, as we afterwards learnt, the Iſlands 
of Saypan, Tinian, and Aguigan, We immediately ſteered towards 
Tinian, which was the middlemoſt of the three, but had ſo much of 
calms and light airs, that tho' we were helped forwards by the cur- 
rents, yet next day, at day-break, we were at leaſt five leagues di- 
ſtant from it. However, we kept on our courſe, and about ten 
in the morning we perceived a proa under fail to the ſouthward, 
between Tinian and Aguigan. As we imagined from hence that 
theſe Iſlands were inhabited, and knew that the Spamards had al- 
ways a force at Guam, we took the neceſſary precautions for our 
own ſecurity, and for preventing the enemy from taking advantage 
of our preſent wretched circumſtances, of which they would be 
ſufficiently informed by the manner of our working the ſhip ; we 
therefore muſtered all our hands, who were capable of ſtanding to 
their arms, and loaded our upper and quarter-deck guns with grape- 
ſhot ; and that we might the more readily procure ſome intelligence 
of the ſtate of theſe Iſlands, we ſhowed Spaniſh colours, and hoiſt- 
ed a red flag at the fore top-maſt-head, to give our ſhip the appear- 
ance of the Manila galeon, hoping thereby to decoy ſome of the 
inhabitants on board us. Thus preparing ourſelves, and ſtanding 
towards the land, we were near enough, at three in the afternoon, 
to ſend the Cutter in ſhore, to find out a proper birth for the ſhip ; 
ö and 
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and we ſoon perceived that a proa came off the ſhore to meet the 
Cutter, fully perſuaded, as we afterwards found, that we were the 
Manila ſhip. As we ſaw the Cutter returning back with the proa 
in tow, we immediately ſent the Pinnace to receive the proa and 
the priſoners, and to bring them on board, that the Cutter might pro- 
ceed on her errand. The Pinnace came back with a Spaniard and 
four Ind1ans, which were the people taken in the proa. The Spa- 
mard was immediately examined as to the produce 3 circum- 
ſtances of this Iſland of Tinian, and his account of it ſurpaſſed 
even our moſt ſanguine hopes ; for he informed us that it was un- 
inhabited, which, in our preſent defenceleſs condition, was an ad- 
vantage not to be deſpiſed, eſpecially as it wanted but few of the 
conveniences that could be expected in the moſt cultivated country; 
for he aſſured us, that there was great plenty of very good water, 
and that there were an incredible number of cattle, hogs, and poul- 
try running wild on the Ifland, all of them excellent in their kind ; 
that the woods produced ſweet and ſower oranges, limes, lemons 
and coco-nuts in great plenty, beſides a fruit peculiar to theſe 
Hands (called by Dampier, Bread-fruit) ; that from the quantity and 
goodneſs of the proviſions produced here, the Spaniards at Guam 
made uſe of it as a ſtore for ſupplying the garriſon ; that he him- 
ſelf was a Serjeant of that garriſon, and was ſent here with twenty- 
two Indians to jerk beef, which he was to load for Guam on board 

a {ſmall bark of about fifteen _ which lay at ancher near the 
row 

This account was received by us with inexpreſſible joy: Part of 
it we were ourſelves able to verify on the ſpot, as we were by this 
time near enough to diſcover ſeveral numerous herds of cattle feed- 
ing in different places of the Ifland; and we did not any ways 
doubt the reſt of his relation, as the appearance of the ſhore' pre- 
judiced us greatly in its favour, and made ns hope, that not only 
our neceſſities might be there fully relieved, and our diſeaſed reco- 
vered, but that, amidſt thoſe pleaſing ſcenes which were then in 
view, we * procure ourſelves ſome amuſement and relaxation, 
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after the numerous fatigues we had undergone : For the proſpect of 
the country did by no means reſemble that of an uninhabited and 
uncultivated place, but had much more the air of a magnificent 
plantation, where large lawns and ſtately woods had been laid out 
together with great ſkill, and where the whole had been fo artfully 
combined, and fo judiciouſly adapted to the ſlopes of the hills, and 
the inequalities of the ground, as to produce a moſt ſtriking effect, 
and to do honour to the invention of the contriver. Thus, (an 
event not unlike what we had already ſeen) we were forced upon 
the moſt defirable and ſalutary meaſures by accidents, which at firſt 
ſight we conſidered as the greateſt of misfortunes; for had we not 
been driven by the contrary winds and currents to the northward of 
our courſe, (a circumſtance, which at that time gave us the moſt 
terrible apprehenſions) we ſhould, in all probability, never have ar- 
rived at this delightful Iſland, and conſequently we ſhould have 
miſſed of that place, where alone all our wants could be moſt 
amply relieved, our fick recovered, and our enfeebled crew once 
more refreſhed, and enabled to put again to ſea, 

The Spaniſh Serjeant, from whom we received the account of 
the Iſland, having informed us that there were ſome Indians on 
ſhore under his command, employed in jerking beef, and that 
there was a bark at anchor to take it on board, we were defirous, if 
poſſible, to prevent the Indians from eſcaping, who doubtleſs would 
have given the Governor of Guam intelligence of our arrival; and 
we therefore immediately diſpatched the Pinnace to ſecure the bark, 
which the Serjeant told us was the only imbarkation on the place ; 
and then, about eight in the evening, we let go our anchor in 
twenty-two fathom ; and though it was almoſt calm, and whatever 
vigour and fpirit was to be found on board was doubtleſs exerted to 
the utmoſt on this pleaſing occaſion, when, after having kept the ſea 
for ſome months, we were going to take poſſeſſion of this little para- 
diſe, yet we were full five hours in furling our fails: It is true, 
we were ſomewhat weakened by the crews of the Cutter and Pin- 
nace which were ſent on ſhore; but it is not leſs true, that, includ- 
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ing thoſe abſent with the boats and ſome Negroe and Indian pri- 1 
ſoners, all the hands we could muſter capable of ſtanding at a gun 1 
amounted to no more than ſeventy-one, moſt of which number too | 
were incapable of duty ; but on the greateſt emergencies this was | | 1 
all the force we could colle&, in our preſent enfeebled condition, [ | 
from the united crews of the Centurion, the Glouceſter, and the Tryal, | 


which, when we departed from England, conſiſted all together of 4 
near a thouſand hands. 1 
When we had furled our ſails, the remaining part of the night 4 

was allowed to our people for their repoſe, to recover them from . 


the fatigue they had undergone; and in the morning a party was Wi 
. ſent on ſhore well armed, of which I myſelf was one, to make our- 1 
ſelves maſters of the landing place, as we were not certain what op- 1] 
poſition might be made by the Indians on the Iſland: We landed 1 
without difficulty, for the Indians having perceived, by our ſeizure of ; L 
the bark the night before, that we were enemies, they immediately | 
fled into the woody parts of the Iſland. We found on ſhore many 
huts which they had inhabited, and which ſaved us both the time ll 
and trouble of erecting tents ; one of theſe huts which the Indians 1 
made uſe of for a ſtore- houſe was very large, being twenty yards long, | 
and fifteen broad; this we immediately cleared of ſome bales of jerk- Wi 
ed beef, which we found in it, and converted it into an hoſpital for 1 
our ſick, who aſſoon as the place was ready to receive them were 18 
brought on ſhore, being in all a hundred and twenty-eight : Num- | i q 
bers of theſe were ſo very helpleſs, that we were obliged to carry AY 
them from the boats to the hoſpital upon our ſhoulders, in which 
humane employment (as before at Juan Fernandes) the Commo- 
dore himſelf, and every one of his officers, were engaged without 
diſtinction; and, notwithſtanding the great debility and the dying 
aſpects of the oreateſt part of our ſick, it is almoſt incredible how 
ſoon they began to feel the ſalutary influence of the land; for, 
though we buried twenty-one men on this and the preceeding day, 
yet we did not looſe above ten men more during our whole two 
months ſtay here; and in general, our diſeaſed received ſo much 20 
Rr 2 benefit bo. 
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benefit from the fruits of the Iſland, particularly the fruits of the 
acid kind, that, in a week's time, there were but few who were 
not ſo far recovered, as to be able to move about without help. 

And now being in ſome ſort eſtabliſhed at this place, we were 
enabled more particularly to examine its qualities and productions ; 
and that the reader may the better judge of our manner of life 
here, and future Navigators be better apprized of the conveniencies 
we met with, I ſhall, before I proceed any farther in the hiſtory of 
our own adventures, throw together the moſt intereſting particu- 
lars that came to our knowledge, in relation to the ſituation, ſoil, 

ace, and conveniencies of this Iſland of Tinian. 

This Iſland lies in the Jatitude of 1 5: 8 North, and longitude 
from Acapulco 114%: 30 Weſt. Its length is about twelve miles, 
and its breadth about half as much; it extending from the S. S. W. 
to N. N. E. The ſoil is every where dry and healthy, and ſome- 
what ſandy, which being leſs diſpoſed than other foils to a rank 
and over luxuriant vegetation, occaſions the meadows and the bot- 
toms of the woods to be much neater and ſmoother than is cuſ- 

in hot climates. The land riſes by eaſy flopes, from the 

very beach where we watered to the middle of the Iſland; tho 
the general courſe of its aſcent is often interrupted and traverſed by 
gentle deſcents and vallies ; and the inequalities, that are formed by 
the different combinations of theſe gradual ſwellings of the ground, 
are moſt beautifully diverſified with large lawns, which are covered 
with a very fine trefoil, intermixed with a variety of flowers, 
and are ſkirted by woods of tall and well-ſpread trees, moſt of 
them celebrated either for their aſpect or their fruit. The turf of 
the lawns is quite clean and even, and the bottoms of the woods in 
many places clear of all buſhes and underwcods ; and the woods 
themſelves uſually terminate on the lawns with a regular outline, 
not broken, nor confuſed with ſtraggling trees, but appearing as uni- 
form, as if laid out by art. Hence aroſe a great variety of the moſt 
elegant and entertaining proſpects, formed by the mixture of theſe 
woods and lawns, and their various interſections with each other, as 
| | | they 
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they ſpread themſelves differently through the vallies, and over the 
ſlopes and declivities with which the place abounds, The fortu- 
nate animals too, which for the greateſt part of the year are the ſole 
lords of this happy ſoil, partake in ſome meaſure of the romantic 
caſt of the Iſland, and are no ſmall addition to its wonderful ſce- 
nary: For the cattle, of which it is not uncommon to ſee herds 
of ſome thouſands feeding together in a large meadow, are cer- 
tainly the moſt remarkable in the world ; for they are all of them 
milk-white, except their ears; which are generally black. And 
though there are no inhabitants here, yet the clamour and frequent 
parading of domeſtic poultry, which range the woods in great num- 


bers, perpetually excite the ideas of the neighbourhood of farms 


and villages, and greatly contribute to the chearfulneſs and beauty 
of the place. The cattle on the Iſland we computed were at leaſt 
ten thouſand; and we had no difficulty in getting near them, as they 
were not ſhy of us. Our firſt method of killing them was ſhoot- 
ing them ; but at laſt, when, by accidents to be hereafter recited, 
we were obliged to huſband our ammunition, our men ran them 
down with eaſe. Their fleſh was extremely well taſted, and was be- 
lieved by us to be much more eaſily digeſted, than any we had 
ever met with. The fowls too were exceeding good, and were 
likewiſe run down with little trouble ; for they could ſcarce fly fur- 
ther than an hundred yards at a flight, and even that fatigued them 
ſo much, that they could not readily riſe again; ſo that, aided by 
the openneſs of the woods, we could at all times furniſh ourſelves 
with whatever number we wanted. Beſides the cattle and the 
poultry, we found here abundance of wild hogs : Theſe were moſt 
excellent food ; but as they were a very fierce animal, we were ob- 
| liged either to ſhoot them, or to hunt them with large dogs, which 
we found upon the place at our landing, and which belonged to the 
detachment which was then upon the Ifland amaſſing proviſions 
for the garriſon of Guam. As theſe dogs had been purpoſely train- 
ed to the killing of the wild hogs, they followed us very readily, 
and hunted for us; but though they were a large bold breed, the 
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hogs fought with ſo much fury, that they frequently deſtroyed 
them, ſo that we by degrees loſt the greateſt part of them. 

But this place was not only extremely grateful to us from the 
plenty and excellency of its freſh proviſions, but was as much per- 
haps to be admired for its fruits and vegetable productions, which 
were moſt fortunately adapted to the cure of the fea ſcurvy, which 
had ſo terribly reduced us. For in the woods there were inconceiv- 
able quantities of coco-nuts, with the cabbages growing on the ſame 
tree: There were beſides guavoes, limes, ſweet and ſower oranges, 
and a kind of fruit, peculiar to theſe Iſlands, called by the Indians 
Rima, but by us the Bread Fruit, for it was conſtantly eaten by us 
during our ſtay upon the Iſland inſtead of bread, and ſo univerſally - 
preferred to it, that no ſhip's bread was expended during that whole 
interval. It grew upon a tree which is ſomewhat lofty, and which, 
towards the top, divides into large and ſpreading branches. The 
leaves of this tree are of a remarkable deep green, are notched a- 
bout the edges, and are generally from a foot to eighteen inches in 
length. The fruit itſelf grows indifferently on all parts of the 
| branches; it is in ſhape rather eliptical than round, is covered with 
| a rough rind, and is uſually ſeven or eight inches: long ; each of 
by them grows fingly and not in duſters.. This fruit in fitteſt bo be 
mm uſed, when it is full grown, but is ſtill green; in which ſtate, its taſte 
i | has ſome diſtant ' reſemblance to that of an artichoke bottom, and 

its texture is not very different, for it is ſoft and ſpungy. As it 

ripens it grows ſofter and of a yellow colour, and then contracts a 

luſcious taſte, and an agreeable ſmell, not unlike a ripe peach ; but 

then it is eſteemed unwholeſome, and is faid to produce fluxes. In 
- the annexed view of the watering place, there is drawn one of the 

trees bearing this fruit, it being that marked with the letter (c). 

Beſides the fruits already enumerated, there were many other vege- 

tables extremely conducive to the cure of the malady we had long 

laboured under, ſuch as water-melons, dandelion, creeping purſ- 
lain, mint, ſcurvy-graſs, and forrel; all which, together with the 
freſh meats of the place, we devoured with great eagerneſs, promp- 
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ted thereto by the ſtrong inclination, which nature never fails of 
exciting in ſcorbutic diſorders for theſe powerful ſpecifics. 

It will eaſily be conceived from what hath been already ſaid, 
that our cheer upon this Iſland was in ſome degree luxurious, but 
1 have not yet recited all the varieties of proviſion which we here 
indulged in. Indeed we thought it prudent totally to abſtain from 
fiſh, the few we caught at our firſt arrival having ſurfeited thoſe 
who eat of them ; but conſidering how much we had been inured 
to that ſpecies of food, we did not regard this circumſtance as a diſ- 
advantage, eſpecially as the defect was fo amply ſupplied by the 
beef, pork and fowls already mentioned, and by great plenty of 
wild fowl ; for I muſt obſerve, that near the center of the Iſland 
there were two conſiderable pieces of freſh water, which abounded 
with duck, teal and curlew : Not to mention the whiſtling plover, 

which we found there in prodigious plenty. 

And now perhaps it may be wondered at, that an Iſland, fo ex- 
quiſitely furniſhed with the conveniencies of life, and ſo well a- 
dapted, not only to the ſubſiſtence, but likewiſe to the enjoyment 
of mankind, ſhould be entirely deſtitute of inhabitants, eſpecially 
as it is in the neighbourhood of other Iſlands, which in ſome mea- 
ſure depend upon this for their ſupport. To obviate this difficulty, 
I muſt obſerve, that it is not fifty years ſince the Ifland was de 
pulated. The Jndians we had in our cuſtody aſſured us, that for- 
merly the three Iſlands of Tinian, Rota and Guam, were all full of 
inhabitants; and that Tinian alone contained thirty thouſand ſouls :. 
But a ſickneſs raging amongſt theſe Iſlands, which deſtroyed mul- 
titudes of the people, the Spaniards, to recruit their numbers at 
Guam, which were greatly diminiſhed by this mortality,. ordered 
all the inhabitants of Tinian thither ; where, languiſhing for their 
former habitations, and their cuſtomary method of life, the greateſt 


part of them in a few years died of grief, Indeed, independent of 


that attachment which all mankind have ever ſhown to the places of 
their birth and bringing up, it ſhould ſeem, from what has been al- 
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ready ſaid, that there were few countries more worthy to be regret- 
ted than this of Tinian. 

Theſe poor Indians might reaſonably have expected, at the great 
diftance from Spain, where they were placed, to have eſcaped the 
violence and cruelty of that haughty Nation, fo fatal to a large pro- 
portion of the whole human race: But it ſeems their remote ſitua- 
tion could not protect them from ſharing in the common deſtruc- 
tion of the weſtern world, all the advantage they received from 
their diſtance being only to periſh an age or two later. It may 
perhaps be doubted, if the number of the inhabitants of Tinian, 
who were baniſhed to Guam, and who died there pining for their 
native home, was ſo great, as what we have related above; but, not 
to mention the concurrent aſſertion of our priſoners, and the com- 
modiouſneſs of the Iſland, and its great fertility, there are ſtill re- 
mains to be met with on the place, which evince it to have been 
once extremely populous: For there are, in all parts of the Iſland, 
a great number of ruins of a very particular kind; they uſually 


conſiſt of two rows of ſquare pyramidal pillars, each pillar being 


about ſix feet from the next, and the diſtance between the rows 
being about twelve feet; the pillars themſelves are about five feet 
ſquare at the baſe, and about thirteen feet high; and on the top of 
each of them there is a ſemi- globe, with the flat part upwards ; the 
whole of the pillars and ſemi-globe is ſolid, being compoſed of 
ſand and ſtone cemented together, and plaiſtered over. This odd 
fabrick will be better underſtood, by inſpecting the view of the 
watering place inſerted above, where an aſſemblage of theſe pillars 
is drawn, and is denoted by the letter (a). If the account our pri- 
ſoners gave us of theſe ſtructures was true, the Iſland muſt in- 
deed have been extremely populous ; for they aſſured us, that they 
were the foundations of particular buildings ſet apart for thoſe In- 
dians only, who had engaged in ſome religious vow ; and monaſtic 
inſtitutions are often to be met with in many Pagan nations, 
However, if theſe ruins were originally the baſis of the com- 

mon 
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mon dwelling-houſes of the natives, their numbers muſt have been 
conſiderable ; for in many parts of the Iſland they are extremely 
thick planted, and ſufficiently evince the great plenty of former in- 
habitants. But to return to the preſent ſtate of the Iſland, 

Having mentioned the conveniencies of this place, the excellency 
and quantity of its fruits and proviſions, the neatneſs of its lawns, 
the ſtatelineſs, freſhneſs and fragance of its woods, the happy ine- 
quality of its ſurface, and the variety and elegance of the views it 
afforded, I muſt now obſerve that all theſe advantages were greatly 
enhanced by the healthineſs of its climate, by the almoſt conſtant 
breezes which prevail there, and by the frequent ſhowers which 
fall, and which, though of a very ſhort and almoſt momenta- 
ry duration, are extremely grateful and refreſhing, and are perhaps 
one cauſe of the ſalubrity of the air, and of the extraordinary in- 
fluence it was obſerved to have upon us, in increaſing and invigo- 
rating our appetites and digeſtion. This was ſo remarkable, that 
thoſe amongſt our officers, who were at all other times ſpare and 
temperate eaters, who, beſides a ſlight breakfaſt, made but one mo- 
derate repaſt a day, were here, in appearance, transformed into glut- 
tons; for inſtead of one reaſonable fleſh-meal, they were now 
ſcarcely ſatisfied with three, and each of them ſo prodigious in 
quantity, as would at another time have produced a fever or a ſur- 
feit : And yet our digeſtion ſo well correſponded with the keeneſs 
of our appetites, that we were neither diſordered nor even loaded by 
this repletion ; for after having, according to the cuſtom of the 
Iſland, made a large beef breakfaſt, it was not long before we be- 
gan to conſider the approach of dinner as a very en though 
ſomewhat tardy incident. 

And now having been thus large in my encomiums on this 
Iſland, in which however, I conceive, I have not done it juſtice, it 
is neceſſary I ſhould ſpeak of thoſe circumſtances in which it is de- 
fective, whether in point of beauty or utility, 
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And firſt, with reſpect to its water. I muſt own, that before 1 
had ſeen this ſpot, I did not conceive that the abſence of running 
water, of which it is entirely deſtitute, could have been ſo well re- 
placed by any other means, as it is in this Iſland; for though there 
are no ſtreams, yet the water of the wells and ſprings, which are to 
be met with every where near the ſurface, is extremely good; and 
in the midſt of the Ifland there are two or three conſiderable pieces 
of excellent water, whoſe edges are as neat and even, as if they 
had been baſons purpoſely made for the decoration of the place. It 
muſt however be confeſſed, that with regard to the beauty of the 
proſpects, the want of rills and ſtreams is a very great defect, not 
to be compenſated either by large pieces of ſtanding water, or by 
the neighbourhood of the ſea, though that, by reaſon of the ſmall- 
neſs of the Iſland, generally makes a part of every extenſive 
view. 

As to the reſidence upon the Iſland, the principal inconvenience 
attending it is the vaſt numbers of muſcatos, and various other 
ſpecies of flies, together with an inſect called a tick, which, though 
principally attached to the cattle, would yet frequently faſten upon 
our limbs and bodies, and if not perceived and removed in time, 
would bury its head under the ſkin, and raiſe a painful inflamma- 
tion, We found here too centipedes and ſcorpions, which we ſup- 
poſed were venemous, but none of us ever received any injury 
from them. 

But the moſt important and formidable exception to this place re- 
mains ſtill to be told. This is the inconvenience of the road, and 
the little ſecurity there is at ſome ſeaſons for a ſhip at anchor. The 
only proper anchoring place for ſhips of burthen is at the S. W. 
end of the Iſland. As a direction for readily finding it, there is an- 
nexed a very accurate view of the S, W. fide of the Iſland, where 
(a) is the peak of Saypan, ſeen over the northern part of Tinian, 
and bearing N. N. E. + E. And (5) is the anchoring place, di- 
ſtant eight miles from the obſerver, And as an additional aſſiſt- 

ance, 
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ance, there is alſo added a near view of the anchoring place itſelf, 
which repreſents it ſo exactly, that none hereafter can poſſible miſ- 
take it. In this place the Centurion anchored in twenty and twenty- 
two fathom water, oppoſite to a ſandy bay, and about a mile and 
an half diſtant from the ſhore. The bottom of this road is full of 
ſharp-pointed coral rocks, which, during four months of the year, 
that is, from the middle of June to the middle of October, renders 
it a very unſafe place to lie at. This is the ſeaſon of the weſtern 
monſoons, when near the full and change of the moon, but more 
particularly at the change, the wind is uſually variable all round the 
compaſs, and ſeldom fails to blow with ſuch fury, that the ſtouteſt 
cables are not to be confided in ; what adds to the danger at theſe 
times, is the exceſſive rapidity of the tide of flood which ſets to the 
8. E, between this Iſland and that of Aguiguan, a ſmall Iſland near 
the ſouthern extremity of Tinian, which is repreſented in the gene- 
ral chart, hereafter inſerted, only by a dot. This tide runs at firſt 
with a vaſt head and overfall of water, and occaſions ſuch a hollow 
and overgrown ſea, as is ſggrcely to be conceived ; ſo that (as will 
be hereafter more particularly mentioned) we were under the dread- 
ful apprehenſion of being pooped by it, though we were in a 
ſixty-gun ſhip. In the remaining eight months of the year, that 
is, from the middle of October to the middle of June, there is a 
conſtant ſeafon of ſettled weather, when, if the cables are but well 
armed, there is fcarcely any danger of their being ſo much as rub- 
bed : So that during all that interval, it is as ſecure a road as could 
be wiſhed for. I ſhall only add, that the anchoring bank is very 
ſhelving, and ſtretches along the 8. W. end of the Iſland, and that 
it is entirely free from ſhoals, except a reef of rocks which is vi- 
fible, and lies about half a mile from the ſhore, and affords a nar- 
row paſſage into a ſmall ſandy bay, which is the only place where 
boats can poſſibly land. After this account of the Iſland, and its 

produce, it is neceflary to return to our own hiſtory, 
Our firſt undertaking, after our arrival, was the removal of our 
fick on ſhore, as hath been mentioned. Whilſt we were thus em- 
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6316) 
ployed, four of the Indians on ſhore, being part of the Spani/; 


Serjeant's detachment, came and ſurrendered themſelves to us, fo 
that with thoſe we took in the proa, we had now eight of them 
in our cuſtody, One of the four who ſubmitted undertook to ſhow 
us the moſt convenient place for killing cattle, and two of our 
men were ordered to attend him on that ſervice ; but one of them 
unwarily truſting the Indian with his firelock and piſtol, the 
Indian eſcaped with them into the woods: His countrymen, who 
remained behind, were apprehenſive of ſuffering for this perfidy 
of their comrade, and therefore begged leave to ſend one of their 
own party into the country, who they engaged ſhould both bring 
back the arms, and perſuade the whole detachment from Guam to 
ſubmit to us. The Commodore granted their requeſt ; and one of 
them was diſpatched on this errand, who returned next day, and 
brought back the firelock and piſtol, but aſſured us, he had met 
with them in a path way in the wood, and proteſted that he had 
not been able to meet with any one of his countrymen : 'This re- 
port had ſo little the air of truth, that we ſuſpected there was ſome 
treachery carrying on, and therefore to prevent any future commu- 
nication amongſt them, we immediately ordered all the Indians who 
were in our power on board the ſhip, and did not permit them to 
return any more on ſhore. 

When our fick were well ſettled on the Iſland, we employed 
all the hands that could be ſpared from attending them, in arming 
the cables with a good rounding, ſeveral fathom from the anchor, 
to ſecure them from being rubbed by the coral rocks, which here 
abounded : And this being compleated, our next attention was our 
leak, and in order to raiſe it out of water, we, on the firſt of 
September, began to get the guns aft to bring the ſhip by the ſtern ; 
and now the Carpenters, being able to come at it on the outſide, 
ripped of the old ſheathing that was left, and caulked all the 
ſeams on both ſides the cut- water, and leaded them over, and then 
new ſheathed the bows to the ſurface of the water : By this means 
we conceived the defect was ſufficiently ſecured ; but upon our be- 
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ginning to bring the guns into their places, we had the mortifica- 
tion to perceive, that the water ruſhed into the ſhip in the old 
place, with as much violence as ever: Hereupon we were neceſſita- 
ted to begin again ; and that our ſecond attempt might be more ef- 
fectual, we cleared the fore ſtore- room, and ſent a hundred and 
thirty barrels of powder on board the ſmall Spaniſh bark we had 
ſeized here, by which means we raiſed the ſhip about three feet out 
of the water forwards, and the Carpenters ripped of the ſheathing 
lower down, and new caulked all the ſeams, and afterwards laid on 
new ſheathing; and then, ſuppoſing the leak to be effectually 
ſtopped, we began to move the guns forwards ; but the upper deck 
guns were ſcarcely in their places, when, to our amazement, it 
burſt out again ; and now, as we durſt not cut away the lining 
within board, leaſt a but-end or a plank might ſtart, and we might 
go down immediately, we had no other reſource left than chincing 
and caulking within board ; and indeed by this means the leak was 
ſtopped for ſome time ; but when our guns were all in their places, 
and our ſtores were taken on board, the water again forced its way 
through a hole in the ſtem, where one of the bolts was driven in ; 
and on this we deſiſted from all farther efforts, being now well aſ- 
ſſured, that the defect was in the ſtem itſelf, and that it was not to be 
remedied till we ſhould have an an opportunity of heaving down. 

Towards the middle of September, ſeveral of our fick were tole- 
rably recovered by their reſidence on ſhore; and, on the 12th of 
September, all thoſe who were ſo far relieved, ſince their arrival, as 
to be capable of doing duty, were ſent on board the ſhip: And 
then the Commodore, who was himſelf ill of the ſcurvy, had a 
tent erected for him on ſhore, where he went with the view of 
ſtaying a few days for the recovery of his health, being convinced 
by the general experience of his people, that no other method but 
living on the land was to be truſted to for the removal of this 
dreadful malady. The place, where his tent was pitched on this 
occaſion, was near the well, whence we got all our water, 'and was 


indeed a moſt elegant ſpot, A view of it hath been already inſerted 
under 
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under the title of the watering place, where (5) is the Commo- 
dore's tent, and (d) the well where we watered. 

As the crew on board were now reinforced by the recovered 
hands returned from the Iſland, we began to ſend our caſk on ſhore 
to be fitted up, which till now could not be done, for the Coopers 
were not well enough to work. We likewiſe weighed our an- 
chors, that we might examine our cables, which we ſuſpected had 
by this time received conſiderable damage. And as the new moon 
was now approaching, when we apprehended violent gales, the Com- 
modore, for our greater ſecurity, ordered that part of the cables next 
to the anchors to be armed with the chains of the fire-grapnels; and ' 
they were beſides cackled twenty fathom from the anchors, and 
ſeven fathom from the ſervice, with a good rounding of a 4 4 inch 
hawſer; and to all theſe precautions we added that of lowering the 
main and fore-yard cloſe down, that in caſe of blowing weather 
the wind might have leſs power upon the ſhip, to make her ride 
a ſtrain. 

Thus effectually prepared, as we conceived, we expected the new 
moon, which was the 18th of September, and riding ſafe that and 
the three ſucceeding days, (though the weather proved very ſqually 
and uncertain) we flattered ourſelves (for I was then on board) that 
the prudence of our meaſures had ſecured us from all accidents ; 
but, on the 22d, the wind blew from the eaſtward with ſuch fury, 
that we ſoon deſpaired of riding out the ſtorm ; and therefore we 
ſhould have been extremely glad that the Commodore and the reſt 
of our people on ſhore, which were the greateſt part of our hands, 
had been on board with us, ſince our only hopes of ſafety ſeemed to 
depend on our putting immediately to ſea ; but all communication 
with the ſhore was now effectually cut off, for there was no poſſibi- 
lity that a boat could live, fo that we were neceſſitated to ride it out, 
till our cables parted. Indeed it was not long before this happened, 
for the ſmall bower parted at five in the afternoon, and the ſhip 
ſwung off to the beſt bower ; and as the night came on, the vio- 
lence of the wind ſtill encreaſed; but notwithſtanding its inexpreſ- 
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ſible fury, the tide ran with ſo much rapidity, as to prevail over it 
for the tide having ſet to the northward in the beginning of the 
ſtorm, turned ſuddenly to the ſouthward about fix in the evening, 
and forced the ſhip before it in deſpight of the ſtorm, which blew 
upon the beam: And now the ſea broke moſt ſurprizingly all round 
us, and a large tumbling ſwell threatened to poop us; the long 
boat, which was at this time moored a-ſtern, was on a ſudden 
canted ſo high, that it broke the tranſom of the Commodore's gal- 
lery, whoſe cabin was on the quarter-deck, and would doubtleſs have 
riſen as high as the tafferel, had it not been for this ſtroke which 
ſtove the boat all to pieces ; but the poor boat-keeper, though ex- 
tremely bruiſed, was faved almoſt by miracle. About eight, the tide 
ſlackened, but the wind did not abate ; ſo that at eleven, the beſt 
bower cable, by which alone we rode, parted. Our ſheet anchor, 
which was the only one we had left, was inſtantly cut from the 
bow ; but before it could reach the bottom, we were driven from 
twenty-two into thirty-five fathom ; and after we had veered away 
one whole cable, and two thirds of another, we could not find 
ground with ſixty fathom of line : This was a plain indication, that 
the anchor lay near the edge of the bank, and could not hold us 
long. In this preſſing danger, Mr. Saumarez, our firſt Lieutenant, 
who now commanded on board, ordered ſeveral guns to be fired, 
and lights to be ſhown, as a fignal to the Commodore of our diſ- 
treſs ; and in a ſhort time after, it being then about one o'clock, 
and the night exceſſively dark, a ſtrong guſt, attended with rain 


and lightning, drove us off the bank, and forced us out to ſea, 


leaving behind us, on the Iſland, Mr. Anſon, with many more of 
our officers, and great part of our crew, amounting in the whole 
to an hundred and thirteen perſons, Thus were we all, both at 
ſea and on ſhore, reduced to the utmoſt deſpair by this cataſ- 
trophe, thoſe on ſhore conceiving they had no means left them 
ever to leave the Iſland, and we on board utterly unprepared to 
ſtruggle with the fury of the ſeas and winds, we were now ex- 
poſed to, and expecting each moment to be our laſt, ; 
97 CHAP. 
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Tranſactions at Tinian after the departure of the 
Centurion. 


HE ſtorm, which drove the Centurion to fea, blew with 

too much turbulence to permit either the Commodore or 

any of the people on ſhore from hearing the guns, which 
ſhe fired as ſignals of diſtreſs ; and the frequent glare of the light- 
ning had prevented the exploſions from being obſerved :. So that, 
when at day-break it was perceived from the ſhore that the ſhip 
was miſſing, there was the utmoſt conſternation amongſt them: For 
much the greateſt part of them immediately concluded that ſhe was 
loſt, and intreated the Commodore that the boat might be ſent 
round the Iſland to look for the wreck ; and thoſe who believed 
her ſafe, had ſcarcely any expectation that ſhe would ever be able 
to make the Iſland again: For the wind continued to blow ſtrong 
at Eaſt, and they knew how poorly ſhe was manned and provided 
for ſtruggling with ſo tempeſtuous a gale. And if the Centurion 
was loſt, or ſhould be incapable of returning, there appeared in 
either caſe no poſſibility of their ever getting off the Iſland : For 
they were at leaſt fix hundred leagues from Macao, which was 
their neareft port ; and they were maſters of no other veſſel than 
the ſmall Spaniſh bark, of about fifteen tun, which they ſeized at 
their firſt arrival, and which would not even hold a fourth part of 
their number: And the chance of their being taken off the Iſland 
by the caſual arrival of any other ſhip was altogether deſperate ; as 
perhaps no European ſhip had ever anchored here before, and it 
were madneſs to expect that like incidents ſhould fend another here 
in an hundred ages to come: So that their deſponding thoughts 
could only ſuggeſt to them the melancholy proſpect of ſpending the 
remainder 
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remainder of their days on this Ifland, and bidding adieu for ever 
to their country, their friends, their families, and all their domeſtic 
endearments. 

Nor was this the worſt they had to fear: For they had reaſon to 
expect, that the Governor of Guam, when he ſhould be informed 
of their ſituation, might ſend a force ſufficient to overpower them, 
and to remove them to that Iſland ; and then, the moſt favourable 


treatment they could hope for would be to be detained priſoners 
for life; ſince, from the known policy and cruelty of the Spa- 


ziards in their diſtant ſettlements, it was rather to be expected, 


that the Governor, if he once had them in his power, would make 


their want of commiſſions (all of them being on board the Centu- 


rion) a pretext for treating them as pirates, and for depriving them 


of their lives with infamy. 

In the midſt of theſe gloomy reflections, Mr. Anſon had doubt- 
leſs his ſhare of diſquietude; but he always kept up his uſual com- 
poſure and ſteadineſs: And having ſoon projected a ſcheme for ex- 
tricating himſelf and his men from their preſent anxious ſituation, 
he firſt communicated it to ſome of the moſt intelligent perſons a- 
bout him ; and having fatisfied himſelf that it was practicable, he 
then endeavoured to animate his people to a ſpeedy and vigorous 


proſecution of it. With this view he repreſented to them, how 


little foundation there was for their apprehenſions of the Centurion's 


being loſt : That he ſhould have hoped, they had been all of them 


better acquainted with ſea- affairs, than to give way to the impreſ- 


ſion of ſo chimerical a fright ; and that he doubted not, but if they 
would ſeriouſly confider what ſuch a ſhip was capable of enduring, 


they would confeſs that there was not the leaſt probability of her 
having periſhed ; That he was not without hopes that ſhe might 
return in a few days ; but if ſhe did not, the worſt that could be 
ſuppoſed was, that ſhe was driven ſo far to the leeward of the 
Iſland that ſhe could not regain it, and that ſhe would conſequently 
be obliged to bear away for Macao on the coaſt of China: That 
as it was neceſſary to be prepared againſt all events, he had, in this 
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| caſe, conſidered of a method of carrying them off the Iſland, and 
joining their old ſhip the Centurion again at Macao : That this me- 
thod was to hale the Spaniſh bark on ſhore, to ſaw her aſunder, and 
to lengthen her twelve feet, which would enlarge her to near forty 
tun burthen, and would enable her to carry them all to China : 
That he had conſulted the Carpenters, and they had agreed that this 
propoſal was very feazible, and that nothing was wanting to execute 
it, but the united reſolution and induſtry of the whole body: He 
added, that for his own part he would ſhare the fatigue and labour 
with them, and would expect no more from any man than what 
he, the Commodore himſelf, was ready to ſubmit to; and con- 
cluded with. repreſenting to them the importance of ſaving time; 
and that, in order to be the better prepared for all events, it was 
neceſſary to ſet to work immediately, and to take it for granted, 
that the Centurion would not be able to put back (which was in- 
deed the Commodore's ſecret opinion); ſince if ſhe did return, they 
ſhould only throw away a few days application ; but if ſhe did not, 
their ſituation, and the ſeaſon of the year, required their utmoſt 
diſpatch. 

Theſe remonſtrances, though not without effect, did not imme- 
diately operate ſo powerfully as Mr. Anſon could have wiſhed : He 
indeed raiſed their ſpirits, by ſhowing them the poſſibility of their 
getting away, of which they had before deſpaired; but then, from 
their confidence of this reſource, they grew leſs apprehenſive of 
their ſituation, gave a greater ſcope to their hopes, and flattered 
themſelves that the Centurion would return and prevent the execu- 
tion of the Commodore's ſcheme, which they could eaſily foreſee 
would be a work of conſiderable labour: By this means, it was 
ſome days before they were all of them heartily engaged in the 
project; but at laſt, being in general convinced of the impoſſibility 
of the ſhip's return, they ſet themſelves zealoufly to the different 
taſks allotted them, and were as induſtrious and as eager as their 
Commander could defire, punctually aflembling at day-break at the 
rendezvous, whence they were diſtributed to their different em- 
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ployments, which they followed with unuſual vigour till night 
came on. 

And here I muſt interrupt the courſe of this tranſaction for a 
moment, to relate an incident which for ſome time gave Mr. An- 
ſon more concern than all the preceding diſaſters. A few days after 
the ſhip was driven off, ſome of the people on ſhore cried out, a 
fail. This ſpread a general joy, every one ſuppoſing that it was 
the ſhip returning ; but preſently, a ſecond fail was deſcried, which 
quite deſtroyed their firſt conjecture, and made it difficult to gueſs 
what they were, The Commodore eagerly turned his glaſs towards 
them, and faw they were two boats; on which it immediately oc- 
curred to him, that the Centurion was gone to the bottom, and that 
theſe were her two boats coming back with the remains of her peo- 
ple; and this ſudden and unexpected ſuggeſtion wrought on him 
ſo powerfully, that, to conceal his emotion, he was obliged (without 
ſpeaking to any one) inſtantly to retire to his tent, where he paſt 
ſome bitter moments, in the firm belief that the ſhip was loft, and 
that now all his views of farther diſtreſſing the enemy, and of till 
ſignalizing his expedition by ſome important exploit, were at 
an end. 

But he was ſoon relieved from theſe diſturbing thoughts, by diſ- 
covering that the two boats in the offing were Indian proas ; and per- 
ceiving that they ſtood towards the ſhore, he directed every appear- 
ance that could give them any ſuſpicion to be removed, and con- 
cealed his people, in the adjacent thickets, prepared to ſecure the 
Indians when they ſhould land : But, after the proas had ſtood 
in within a quarter of a mile of the land, they ſuddenly ſtopt ſhort, 
and remaining there motionleſs for near two hours, they then made 
fail again, and ſtood to the ſouthward, But to return to the pro- 
jected enlargement of the bark. 

If we examine how they were prepared for going through with 
this undertaking, on which their ſafety depended, we ſhall find, that, 
independent of other matters which were of as much importance, 
the lengthning of the bark alone was attended with great difficul- 
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tv. Indeed, in a proper place, where all the neceſſary materials 
and tools were to be had, the embarraſment would have been 
much leſs; but ſome of theſe tools were to be made, and many 
of the materials were wanting ; and it required no ſmall degree of 
invention to ſupply all theſe deficiencies And when the hull of the 
bark. ſhould be compleated, this was. but one article ; and. there 
were many others of equal weight, which were to be well conſi- 
dered : Theſe were the rigging it, the victualling it, and laſtly, 
the navigating it, for the ſpace of fix or ſeven hundred leagues, thro' 
unknown: ſeas, where no one of the company had ever paſſed be- 
fore. In ſome of theſe particulars ſuch obſtacles occurred, that, 
without the intervention of very extraordinary and unexpected 
accidents, the poſhbility of the whole enterprize would have 
fallen to the ground, and their utmoſt induſtry and efforts muſt have 
heen fruitleſs, Of all theſe circumſtances I ſhall make a ſhort re- 
cital, 

It fortunately happened that the Carpenters, both of the Gloucęſter 
and of the Tryal, with their cheſts of tools, were on ſhore when 
the ſhip drove out to ſea; the Smith too was on ſhore, and had 
with him his forge and ſome tools, but unhappily his bellows had 
not been brought from on board; ſo that he was incapable of 
working, and without his afliſtance they could not hope to proceed 
with their deſign : Their firſt attention therefore was to make him 
a pair of bellows, but in this they were for ſome time puzzled, by 
their want of leather; however, as they had hides in ſufficient 
plenty, and they had found a hogſhead of lime, which the Indians 
or Spaniards had prepared for their own uſe, they tanned ſome 
hides with this lime ; and though we may ſuppoſe the workman- 
ſhip to be but indifferent, yet the leather they thus made ſerved to- 
lerably well, and the bellows (to which a gun-barrel ſerved for a. 
pipe) had no other inconvenience, than that of being ſomewhat 


ſtrong ſcented from the imperfection of the Tanner's work. 
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Whilſt the Smith was preparing the neceſſary iron-work, others 
were employed in cutting down trees, and ſawing them into planks; 
and this being the moſt laborious taſk, the Commodore wrought at 
it himſelf for the encouragement of his people. As there were 
neither blocks nor cordage ſufficient for tackles to hale the bark on 
ſhore, it was propoſed to get her up on rollers; and for theſe, the 
body of the coco-nut tree was extremely uſeful ; for its ſmoothneſs 
and circular turn prevented much labour, and fitted it for the pur- 
poſe with very little workmanſhip: A number of theſe trees were 
therefore felled, and the ends. of them properly opened for the re- 


ception of hand-ſpikes ; and in the mean time a dry dock was 


dug for the bark, and ways laid from thence quite into the ſea, to 
facilitate the bringing her up. And beſides thoſe who were thus oc- 
cupied in preparing meaſures for the future enlargement of the bark, 
a party was conſtantly ordered for the killing and preparing of pro- 
viſions for the reſt: And tho' in theſe various employments, ſome 
of which demanded conſiderable dexterity, it might have been ex- 


pected there would have been great confuſion and delay; yet good 


order being once eſtabliſhed, and all hands engaged, their prepara- 
tions advanced apace. Indeed, the common men, I preſume, 
were not the leſs tractable for their want of ſpirituous liquors : For, 


there being neither wine nor brandy on ſhore, the juice of the coco- 


nut was their conſtant drink, and this, though extremely plea- 


ſant; was not at all intoxicating, but kept them very cool and or- 


derly. 
And now the officers began to conſider of all the artieles neceſſa- 


ry for the fitting out the bark; when it was found, that the tents on 
ſhore, and the ſpare cordage accidentally left there by the Centurion, 
together with the ſails and rigging already belonging to the bark, 
would ſerve to rig her indifterently well, when ſhe was lengthened : 
And as they had tallow in plenty, they propoſed to pay her bottom 
with a mixture of tallow and lime, which it was known was well 
adapted to that purpoſe: So that with reſpect to her equipment, ſhe 
would not have been very. defective. There was, however, one 
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exception, which would have proved extremely inconvenient, and 

that was her ſize: For as they could not make her quite forty 

tun burthen, ſhe would have been incapable of containing half the 

' crew below the deck, and ſhe would have been fo top-heavy, that 
if they were all at the ſame time ordered upon deck, there would 
be no ſmall hazard of her over-ſetting ; but this was a difficulty not 
to be removed, as they could not augment her beyond the ſize al- 
ready propoſed. After the manner of rigging and fitting up the 
bark was conſidered and regulated, the next eſſential point to be 
thought on was, how to procure a ſufficient ſtock of proviſions for 
their voyage; and here they were greatly at a loſs what courſe to 
take ; for they had neither grain nor bread of any kind on ſhore, 
their bread fruit, which would not keep at ſea, having all along 
ſupplied its place: And though they had live cattle enough, yet 
they had no falt to cure beef for a ſea-ſtore, nor would meat 
take ſalt in that climate. Indeed, they had preſerved a ſmall quan- 
tity of jerked beef, which they found upon the place at their land- 
ing; but this was greatly diſproportioned to the run of near fix 
| hundred leagues, which they were to engage in, and to the number 
| of hands they ſhould have on board. It was at laſt, however, re- 
| ſolved to take on board as many coco-nuts as they poſſibly could; 
| to make the moſt of their jerked beef, by a very ſparing diſtribu- 
| tion of it ; and to endeavour to ſupply their want of bread by rice ; 
to furniſh themſelves with which, it was propoſed, when the bark 
was fitted up, to make an expedition to the Iſland of Rota, where 
they were told, that the Spaniards had large plantations of rice un- 
| der the care of the Indian inhabitants: But as this laſt meaſure was 
to be executed by force, it became neceſſary to examine what am- 
munition had been left on ſhore, and to preſerve it carefully ; and 
| on this enquiry, they had the mortification to find, that the utmoſt 
| that could be collected, by the ſtricteſt ſearch, did not amount to 
more than ninety charges of powder for their firelocks, which 
was conſiderably ſhort of one a-piece for each of the company, and 
was indeed a very ſlender ſtock of ammunition, for ſuch as were to 
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eat no grain or bread for a month, but what they were to procure 
by force of arms. i 
But the moſt alarming circumſtance, and what, without the pro- 
vidential interpoſition of very improbable events, had rendered all 
their ſchemes abortive, remains yet to be related. The general 
idea of the fabric and equipment of the veſſel was ſettled in a few 
days; and when this was done, it was not difficult to make ſome 
eſtimation of the time neceſſary to compleat her. After this, it 
was natural to expect that the officers would conſider on the courſe 
they were to ſteer, and the land they were to make. Theſe re- 
flections led them to the diſheartning diſcovery, chat there was nei- 
ther compaſs nor quadrant on the Iſland. Indeed the Commodore 
had brought a pocket-compaſs on ſhore for his own uſe; but Lieu- 
tenant Brett had borrowed it to determine the poſition of the 
neighbouring Iſlands, and he had been driven to ſea in the Centuri- 
on, without returning it: And as to a quadrant, that could not be 
expected to be found on ſhore, for as it was of no uſe at land, there 
could be no reaſon for bringing it from on board the ſhip. It was 
eight days, from the departure of the Centurion, before they were 
in any degree relieved from this terrible perplexity : At laſt, in ru- 
maging a cheſt belonging to the Spani/h bark, they found a ſmall 
compaſs, which, though little better than the toys uſually made for 
the amuſement of ſchool-boys, was to them an invaluable treaſure; 
And a few days after, by a ſimilar piece of good fortune, they 
found a quadrant on the ſea-ſhore, which had been thrown over- 
board amongſt other lumber belonging to the dead: The quadrant 
was eagerly ſcized, but on examination, it unluckily wanted vanes, 
and therefore in its preſent ſtate was altogether uſeleſs; however, 
fortune ſtill continuing in a favourable mood, it was not long before 
a perſon out of curioſity pulling out the drawer of an old table, 
which had been driven on ſhore, found therein ſome vanes, which 
fitted the quadrant very well; and it being thus compleated, it was 
examined by the Known latitude of the place, and was found to 
anſwer to a ſufficient degree of exactneſs. 
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And now, all theſe obſtacles being in ſome degree removed, (which 
were always as much as poſſible concealed from the vulgar, that 
they might not grow remiſs with the apprehenfion of labouring to 
no purpoſe) the work proceeded very ſucceſsfully and vigorouſly : 
The neceſſary iron-work was in great forwardneſs ; and the timbers 
and planks (which, though not the moſt exquiſite performances of 
the Sawyer's art, were yet ſufficient for the purpoſe) were all prepa- 
red; ſo that, on the 6th of October, being the 14th day from the de- 
parture of the (hip, they haled the bark on ſhore, and, on the two 
{ucceeding days ſhe was ſawn a ſunder, (though with great care not 
to cut her planks) and her two parts were ſeparated the proper di- 
ſtance from each'other, and, the materials being all ready before hand, 
they, the next day, being the gth of October, went on with great 
diſpatch in their propoſed enlargement of her; and by this time 
they had all their future operations ſo fairly in view, and were fo 
much maſters of them, that they were able to determine when the 
whole would be finiſhed, and had accordingly, fixed the 5th of 
November for the day of their putting to fea. But their projects and 
labours were now drawing to a ſpeedier and happier concluſion ; 
3 for on the 11th of October, in the afternoon, one of the Glouceter”'s 
men, being upon a hill in the middle of the Ifland, perceived the 
Centuri.n at a diſtance, and running down with his utmoſt ſpeed 
towards the landing place, he, in the way, ſaw ſome of his comrades, 
to whom he hollowed out with great extaſy, The ſip, the ſhip. 
This being heard by Mr. Gordon, a Lieutenant of marines, who 
was convinced by the fellow's tranſport that his report was true, 
Mr. Gordon ran towards the place where the Commodore and his 
people were at work, and being freſh and in breath, eaſily outſtrip- 
ped the Glouceſter's man, and got before him to the Commodore, 
who, on hearing this happy and unexpected news, threw down his 
axe with which he was then at work, and by his joy broke through, 
for the firſt time, the equable and unvaried character which he had 
hitherto preſerved ; the others, who were with him, inſtantly ran 
down to the ſea-ſide in a kind of frenzy, eager to feaſt themſelves 
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with a ſight they had ſo ardently wiſhed for, and of which 
they had now for a conſiderable time deſpaired. By five in the 
evening, the Centurion was viſible in the offing to them all; and, a 
boat being ſent off with eighteen men to reinforce her, and with 
freſh meat and fruits for the refreſhment of her crew, ſhe, the next 
afternoon, happily came to an anchor in the road, where the Com- 
modore immediately came on board her, and was received by us 
with the ſincereſt and heartieſt acclamations : For, from the fol- 
lowing ſhort recital of the fears, the dangers and fatigues we in the 
ſhip underwent, during our nineteen days abſence from Tinian, it 
may be eaſily conceived, that a harbour, refreſhments, repoſe, and 
the joining of our Commander and Shipmates, were not leſs pleaſing 
to us, than our return was to them. 
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CHA BP. IV, 


Proceedings on board the Centurion, when driven out 
to ſea. 


HE Centurion being now once more ſafely arrived at Ti- 

nian, to the mutual reſpite of the labours of our divided 

crew, i is high time that the reader, after the relation al- 
ready given of the projects and employment of thoſe left on ſhore, 
ſhould be apprized of the fatigues and diſtreſſes, to which we, who 
were driven off to ſea, were expoſed during the long interval of 
nineteen days that we were abſent from the Iſland. 

It has been already mentioned, that it was the 22d of September, 
about one o'clock, in an extreme dark night, when by the united 
violence of a prodigious ſtorm, and an exceeding rapid tide, we 
were driven from our anchors, and forced to ſea, Our condition 
then was truly deplorable ; we were in a leaky ſhip, with three ca- 
bles in our hawſes, to one of which hung our only remaining an- 
chor; we had not a gun on board laſhed, nor a port barred in; our 
ſhrowds were looſe, and our top-maſts unrigged, and we had 
ſtruck our fore and main-yards cloſe down, before the ſtorm came 
on, ſo that there were no fails we could fet, except our mizen. In 
this dreadful extremity we could muſter no more ſtrength on board, 
to navigate the ſhip, than an hundred and eight hands, ſeveral Ne- 
groes and Indians included: This was ſcarcely. the fourth part of 
our complement ; and of theſe the greater number were either 
boys, or ſuch as, being lately recovered from the ſcurvy, had not 
yet arrived at half their former vigour. No ſooner were we at ſea, 
but by the violence of the ſtorm, and the working of the ſhip, we 
made a great quantity of water through our hawſe-holes, ports and 
ſcuppers, which, added to the conſtant effect of our leak, rendered 
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our pumps alone a ſufficient employment for us all: But though 
this leakage, by being a ſhort time neglected, would inevitably end 
in our deſtruction; yet we had other dangers then impending, 
which occaſioned this to be regarded as a ſecondary conſideration 
only. For we all imagined, that we were driving directly on the 
neighbouring Ifland of Aguiguan, which was about two leagues di- 
ſtant ; and as we had lowered our main and fore-yards cloſe down, 
we had no fails we could ſet but the mizen, which was altogether 
inſufficient to carry us clear of this inſtant peril : We therefore im- 
mediately applied ourſelves to work, endeavouring, by the utmoſt 
of our efforts, to heave up the main and fore-yards, in hopes that, 
if we could but be enabled to make uſe of our lower canvaſs, we 
might poſſibly weather the Iſland, and thereby fave ourſelves from 
this impending ſhipwreck. But after full three hours ineffectual la- 
bour, the jeers broke, and the men being quite jaded, we were ob- 
liged, by mere debility, to deſiſt, and quietly to expect our fate, which 
we then conceived to be unavoidable : For we imagined ourſelves, 
by this time, to be driven juſt upon the ſhore, and the night was fo 
extremely dark, that we expected to diſcover the Iſland no other- 
wiſe than by ftriking upon it; ſo that the belief of our deſtruction, 
and the uncertainty of the point of time when it would take place, 
occaſioned us to paſs ſeveral hours, under the moſt ſerious apprehen- 
fions, that each ſucceeding moment would ſend us to the bottom. Nor 
did theſe continued terrors, of inſtently ſtriking and ſinking, end but 
with the day-break ; when we with great tranſport perceived, that 
the Iſland, we had thus dreaded, was at a conſiderable diſtance, and 
that a ſtrong northern current had been the cauſe of our pre- 
ſervation. 

The turbulent weather, which forced us from Tinian, did not 
begin to abate, till three days after ; and then we ſwayed up the 
fore-yard, and began to heave up the main-yard, but the jeers 
broke and killed one of our men, and prevented us at that time 
from proceeding. The next day, being the 26th of September, was 
a day of moſt ſevere fatigue to us all; for it muſt be remembred, 
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that in theſe exigencies no rank or office exempted any perſon from 
the manual application and bodily labour of a common ſailor. The 
buſineſs of this day was no leſs than an attempt to heave up the 
ſheet-anchor, which we had hitherto dragged at our bows with two 
cables an end. This was a work of great importance to our future 
preſervation : For, not to mention the impediment to our naviga- 
tion, and the hazard it would be to our ſhip, if we attempted to 
make ſail with the anchor in its preſent ſituation, we had this moſt 
intereſting conſideration to animate us, that it was the only anchor 
we had left; and, without ſecuring it, we ſhould be under the ut- 
moſt difficulties and hazards, when ever we made the land again; 
and therefore, being all of us fully apprized of the conſequence of 
this enterprize, we laboured at it with the ſevereſt application for 
full twelve hours, when we had indeed made a conſiderable progreſs, 
baving brought the. anchor in ſight; but, it then growing dark, 
and we being exceſſively fatigued, we were obliged to deſiſt, and to 
leave our work unfiniſhed, till the next morning, when, by the be- 
nefit of a_ night's reſt, we compleated.it, and hung the anchor. at 
our bow. 

It was the 27th of September in. the morning; that is, five days. 
after our departure, when. we thus ſecured our anchor; and the 
ſame day, we got up our main-yard :. And. having now conquered in 
ſome degree the diſtreſs and diſorder which. we were. neceſlarily in- 
volved. in at our firſt driving out to ſea, and being enabled to make 
uſe of our canvaſs, we ſet our courſes, and. for the firſt time ſtood. 
to the eaſtward, in hopes of regaining the Iſland of Tinian, and 
joining our Commodore in a few days: For. we were then, by our 
accounts, only forty-ſeven leagues to the South Weſt of Tinian; 
ſo that on the firſt day of October, having then run the. diſtance 
neceſſary for. making the Iſland according to. our reckoning, we 
were in full expectation of ſeeing it; but we were unhappily diſ- 
appointed, and were thereby convinced, that a current had driven 
us to the weſtward, And as we could not judge how much we 
might hereby have deviated, and conſequently how long we might. 
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ſtill expect to be at ſea, we had great apprehenſions that our ſtock 
of water might prove deficient; for we were doubtful about the 
quantity we had on board, and found many of our caſks fo 
decayed, as to be half leaked out, However, we were delivered 
from our uncertainty the next day by having a fight of the Iſland 
of Guam, by which we diſcovered that the currents had dri- 
ven us forty-four leagues to the weſtward of our accounts. This 
ſight of land having fatisfied us of our fituation, we kept plying 
to the eaſtward, though with exceſſive labour, for, the wind con- 
tinuing fixed in the eaſtern board, we were obliged to tack often, 
and our crew was ſo weak, that, without the aſſiſtance of every 
man on board, it was not in our power to put the ſhip about: This 
ſevere employment laſted till the 11th of Octeber, being the nine- 
teenth day from our departure; when arriving in the offing of Ti- 
nian, we were reinforced from the ſhore, as hath been already men- 
tioned ; and on the evening of the ſame day, we, to our inexpreſ- 
ſible joy, came to an anchor in the road, thereby procuring to our 
ſhipmates on ſhore, as well as to ourſelves, a ceſſation from the fa- 


tigues and apprehenſions, which this diſaſtrous incident had given 


riſe to. 


CHAP. 
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GIL AP. V. 


Employment at Tinian, till the final departure of the 
Centurion from thence ; with a deſcription of the 


Ladrones. 


HE N the Commodore came on board the Centurion, on 
her return to Tinian, as already mentioned, he reſolved 
to ſtay no longer at the Iſland than was abſolutely neceſ- 

ſary to compleat our ſtock of water, a work which we immedi- 
ately ſet ourſelves about. But the loſs of our long-boat, which 
was ſtaved againſt our poop, when we were driven cut to ſea, put 
us to great inconveniencies in getting our water on board ; for we 
were obliged to raft off all our caſk, and the tide ran ſo ſtrong, 
that, beſides the frequent delays and difficulties it occaſioned, we 
more than ence loſt the whole raft. Nor was this our only miſ- 
fortune; for, on the 14th of October, being but the third day after 
our arrival, a ſudden guſt of wind brought home our anchor, forced 
us off the bank, and drove the ſhip out to. ſea a ſecond time. The 
Commodore, it is true, and the principal officers were now on 
board ; but we had near ſeventy men on ſhore, who had been em- 
ployed in filling our water, and procuring proviſions : Theſe had 
with them our two Cutters ; but as they were too many for the 
Cutters to bring off at once, we ſent the eighteen oared barge to aſ- 
fiſt them; and at the ſame time made a ſignal for all that could to 
embark, The two Cutters ſoon came off to us full of men ; but 
forty of the company, who were employed in killing cattle in the 
wood, and in bringing them down to the landing-place, were left 
behind ; and though the eighteen oared barge was left for their con- 
veyance, yet, as the ſhip ſoon drove to a conſiderable diſtance, it 
was not in their power to join us. However, as the weather was 

favourable, 
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favourable, and our crew was now ſtronger than when we were 
firſt driven out, we, in about five days time, returned again to an 
anchor at Tinian, and relieved thoſe we had left behind us from 
their ſecond fears of being deſerted by their ſhip. 

On our arrival, we found that the Spaniſh bark, the old object of 
their hopes, had undergone a new metaorphoſis : For thoſe we had 
left on ſhore began to deſpair of our return, and conceiving that the 
lengthening the bark, as formerly propoſed, was both a toilſome and 
unneceſſary meaſure, conſidering the ſmall number they conſiſted 
of, they had reſolved to join her again, and to reftore her to her 
firſt ſtate; and in this ſcheme they had made ſome progreſs; for 
they had brought the two parts together, and would have ſoon com- 
pleated her, had not our coming back put a period to their labours 
and diſquietudes. 

Theſe people we had left behind informed us, that, juſt before we 
were ſeen in the offing, two proas had ſtood in very near the ſhore, 
and had continued there for ſome time; but, on the appearance of 1 
our ſhip, they crowded away, and were preſently out of ſight. | 
And, on this occaſion, I muſt mention an incident, which, though it 
happened during the firſt abſence of the ſhip, was then omit- 
ted, to avoid interrupting the courſe of the narration. 

It hath been already obſerved, that a part of the detachment, ſent 

to this Iſland under the command of the Spaniſh Serjeant, lay con- 
cealed in the woods; and we were the leſs ſolicitous to find them out, 
as our priſoners all aſſured us, that it was impoſſible for them to get 
off, and conſequently that it was impoſſible for them to ſend any 
intelligence about us to Guam. But when the Centurion drove out 
to ſea, and left the Commodore on ſhore, he one day, attended by 
ſome of. his officers, endeavoured to make the tour of the Ifland : 

In this expedition, being on a riſing ground, they perceived in the 
valley beneath them the appearance of a ſmall thicket, which, by 
obſerving more nicely, they found had a progreſſive motion : This 
at firſt ſurprized them; but they ſoon diſcovered, that it was no 
more than ſeveral large coco buſhes, which were dragged along the 
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ground, by perſons concealed beneath them. They immediately 
concluded that theſe were ſome of the Serjeant's party (which was in- 
deed true) ; and therefore the Commodore and his people made after 
them, in hopes of finding out their retreat, The Indians ſoon per- 
ceived they were dicovered, and hurried away with precipitation ; but 
Mr. Anſon was fo near them, that he did not loſe fight of them till 
they arrived at their cell, which he and his officers entering found 
to be abandoned, there being a paſſage from it down a precipice con- 
trived for the conveniency of flight. They found here an old fire- 
lock or two, but no other arms. However, there was a great quan- 


tity of proviſions, particularly ſalted ſparibs of pork, which were 


excellent; and from what our people ſaw here, they concluded, 
that the extraordinary appetite, which they had found at this Iſland, 
was not confined to the mſelves alone; for, it being about noon, the 
Indians had laid out a very plentiful repaft conſidering their num- 
bers, and had their bread-fruit and coco-nuts prepared ready for 
eating, and in a manner which plainly evinced, that, with them 
too, a good meal was neither an uncommon nor an unheeded arti- 
cle. The Commodore having in vain endeavoured to diſcover the 
path by which the Indians had eſcaped, he and his officers content- 
cd themſelves with fitting down to the dinner, which was thus 
juckily fitted to their preſent appetites ; after which, they returned 
back to their old habitation, diſpleaſed at miſſing the Indians, as they 
hoped to have engaged them in our ſervice, if they could have had 
any conference with them. But notwithſtanding what our pri- 
ſoners had aſſerted, we were afterwards aſſured, that theſe Indians 
were carried off to Guam long before we left the place. But to re- 
turn to our hiſtory. 

On our coming to an anchor again, after our ſecond driving off 
to ſea, we laboured indefatigably in getting in our water; and hav- 
ing, by the 2oth of Ocfober, compleated it to fifty tun, which we 
ſuppoſed would be ſufficient for our paſſage to Macao, we, on the 
next day, ſent one of each meſs on ſhore, to gather as large a quan- 
tity of oranges, lemons, coco-nuts, and other fruits of the Iſland, as 


they 
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they poſſibly could, for the uſe of themſelves and their meſs-mates, 
when at ſea. And, theſe purveyors returning on board us on the 
evening of the fame day, we then ſet fire to the bark and proa, hoiſted 
in our boats, and got under fail, ſteering away for the South end of 
the Iſland of Formoſa, and taking our leaves, for the third and laſt time, 
of the Iſland of Tinian : An Ifland, which, whether we conſider the 
excellence of its productions, the beauty of its appearance, the ele- 
gance of its woods and lawns, the healtbineſs of its air, or the ad- 
ventures it gave riſe to, may in all theſe views be truly ſtiled ro- 
mantic. 

And now, poſtponing for a ſhort time our run to Formaſa, and 
thence to Canton, I ſhall interrupt the narration with a deſcription of 
that range of Iflands, uſually called the Ladrones, or Marian Iſlands, 
of which this of Tinian is one. f 

Theſe Iſlands were diſcovered by Magellan in the year 1521 ; and 
by the account given of the two he firſt fell in with, it ſhould ſeem 
that they were the Iſlands of Saypan and Tinian; for they are deſ- 
cribed in his expedition as very beautiful Iflands, and as lying be- 
tween 15 and 16 degrees of North latitude. Theſe characteriſtics 
are particularly applicable to the two above mentioned places; for 
the pleaſing appearance of Tinian hath occaſioned the Spaniards to 
give it the additional name of Buenaviſta; and Saypan, which is 
in the latitude of 15* : 22 North, affords no contemptible proſpect 
when ſeen from the ſea, as may be ſufficiently evinced from the 
annexed view of its North Weſt fide, taken at three leagues 
diſtance. 

There are uſually reckoned twelve of theſe Iſlands; but it will 
appear, from the chart of the North part of the Pacific Ocean here- 
after inſerted, that if the ſmall iflets and rocks are counted in, then 
their whole number will amount to above twenty. They were 
formerly moſt of them well inhabited; and, even not ſixty years 
ago, the three principal Iſlands, Guam, Rota, and Tinian together, 
are ſaid to have contained above fifty thouſand people: But ſince 


that time Tinian hath been entirely depopulated; and only two or 
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three hundred Indians have been left at Rota, to cultivate rice for 
the Iſland of Guam; ſo that now no more than Guam can properly 
be ſaid to be inhabited. This Iſland of Guam is the only ſettle- 
ment of the Spaniards ; here they keep a governor and garriſon, 
and here the Manila ſhip generally touches for refreſhment, in her 
paſſage from Acapulco to the Philippines. It is eſteemed to be 
about thirty leagues in circumference, and contains, by the Spaniſh 
accounts, near four thouſand inhabitants, of which a thouſand are 
faid to live in the city of San Ignatio de Agand, where the Gover- 
nor generally reſides, and where the houſes are repreſented as conſi- 
derable, being built with ſtone and timber, and covered with tiles, 
a very uncommon fabric for theſe warm climates and ſavage coun- 
tries: Beſides this city, there are upon the Iſland thirteen or four- 
teen villages. As this is a poſt of ſome conſequence, on account 
of the refreſhment it yields to the Manila ſhip, there are two 
caſtles on the ſea-ſhore ; one is the caſtle of St. Angelo, which lies 
near the road, where the Manila ſhip uſually anchors, and is but 
an inſignificant fortreſs, mounting only five guns eight pounders ; 
the other is the caſtle of St. Lewis, which is N. E. from St. An- 
gelo, and four leagues diſtant, and is intended to protect a road 
where a ſmall veſſel anchors, which arrives here every other year 
from Manila. This fort mounts the ſame number of guns as the 
former : And beſides theſe forts, there is a battery of five pieces of 
cannon on an eminence near the ſea-ſhore. The Spaniſh troops 
employed on this Iſland, conſiſt of three companies of foot, from 
forty to fifty men each; and this is the principal ſtrength the Gover- 
nor has to depend on; for he cannot rely on any aſſiſtance from the 
Indian inhabitants, being generally upon ill terms with them, and 
ſo apprehenfive of them, that he has debarred them the uſe of fire- 
arms or lances. | 

The reſt of theſe Iſlands, though not inhabited, do yet abound 
with many kinds of refreſhment and proviſion ; but there is no 
good harbour or road to be met with amongſt them all: Of that 
of Tinian we have treated largely already ; nor is the road of Guam 
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much better; for it is not unuſual for the Manila ſhip, though ſhe 
propoſes to ſtay there but twenty-four hours, to be forced to ſea, 
and to leave her boat behind her. This is an inconvenience fo ſen- 
ſibly felt by the commerce at Manila, that it is always recommend- 
ed to the Governor of Gram, to uſe his beſt endeavours for the diſ- 
covery of ſome ſafe port in this part of the world. How induſ- 
trious he may be to comply with his inſtructions, I know not; but 
this is certain, that, notwithſtanding the many Iflands already found 
out between the coaſt of Mexico and the Philippines, there is not 
yet known any one ſafe port in that whole tra& ; though in other 
parts of the world it is not uncommon for very ſmall Iſlands to fur- 
niſh moſt excellent harbours. 

From what has been faid it appears, that the Spanzards, on the 
Iſland of Guam, are extremely few, compared to the Indian inha- 
bitants; and formerly the diſproportion was ſtill greater, as may 
be eaſily conceived from what hath been ſaid, in another chapter, of 
the numbers heretofore on Tinian alone. "Theſe Indians are a bold 
well-limbed people; and it ſhould feem from ſome of their prac- 
tices, that they are no ways defective in underſtanding ; for their 
flying proas in particular, which have been for ages the only veſſels 
uſed by them, are ſo ſingular and extraordinary an invention, that 
it would do honour to any nation, however dexterous and acute. 
For if we conſider the aptitude of this proa to the particular navi- 
cation of theſe Iſlands, which lying all of them nearly under the 
ſame meridian, and within the limits of the trade-wind, require 
the veſſels made uſe of in paſſing from one to the other, to be par- 
ticularly fitted for failing with the wind upon the beam ; or, if we 
examine the uncommon ſimplicity and ingenuity of its fabric and 
contrivance, or the extraordinary velocity with which it moves, we 
ſhall, in each of theſe articles, find it worthy of our admiration, and 
meriting a place amongſt the mechanical productions of the moſt 
civilized nations, where arts and ſciences have moſt eminently flou- 
riſhed, As former Navigators, though they have mentioned theſe 

X X 2 veſſels 
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veſſels, have yet treated of them imperfectly, and, as I conceive, 
that, beſides their curioſity, they may furniſh both the ſhipwright 
and ſeaman with no contemptible obſervations, I ſhall here inſert a 
very exact deſcription of the built, rigging, and working of theſe 
veſſels, which lam well enabled to do, for one of them, as J 
have mentioned, fell into our hands at our firſt arrival at Tinian, and 
Mr. Brett took it to pieces, on purpoſe to delineate its fabric and di- 
menſions with greater accuracy: So that the following account may 
be relied on. | | 

The name of flying proa given to theſe veſſels, is owing to the 
ſwiftneſs with which they ſail. Of this the Spaniards aſſert ſuch 
ſtories, as appear altogether incredible to thoſe who have never ſeen 
theſe veſſels move; nor are the Spaniards the only people who re- 
late theſe extraordinary tales of their celerity. For thoſe who ſhall 
have the curioſity to enquire at the dock at Portſmouth, about a 
trial made there ſome years ſince, with a very imperfect one built 
at that place, will meet with accounts not leſs wonderful than any 
the Spaniards have given. However, from ſome rude eſtimations 
made by our people, of the velocity with which they croſſed the 
horizon at a diſtance, while we lay at Tinian, I cannot help be- 
lieving, that with a briſk trade-wind they will run near twenty 
miles an hour: Which though, greatly ſhort of what the Spaniards 
report of them, is yet a prodigious degree of ſwiftneſs. But let us 
give a diſtinct idea of its figure. 

The conſtruction of this proa is a direct contradiction to the prac- 
tice of all the reſt of mankind. For as the reſt of the world make 
the head of their veſſels different from the ſtern, but the two ſides 
alike; the proa, on the contrary, has her head and ſtern exactly 
alike, but her two ſides very different; the ſide, intended to be 
always the lee-ſide, being flat; and the wind ward- ſide made round- 
ing, in the manner of other veſſels: And, to prevent her overſetting, 
which from her ſmall breadth, and the ſtraight run of her lee- 
ward-fide, would, without this precaution, infallibly happen, there 
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is a frame laid ont from her to windward, to the end of which is 
faſtened a log, faſhioned into the ſhape of a ſmall boat, and made 
hollow : The weight of the frame is intended to ballance the proa, 
and the ſmall boat is by its buoyancy (as it is always in the water) 
to prevent her overſetting to windward ; and this frame is uſually 
called an outrigger. The body of the proa (at leaſt of that we 
took) is made of two pieces joined end-ways, and ſowed together 
with bark, for there is no iron uſed about her : She is about two 
inches thick at the bottom, which at the gunwale is reduced to leſs 
than one : The dimenſions of each part will be better known from 
the uprights and views contained in the annexed plate, which were 
drawn from an exact menſuration ; theſe I ſhall endeavour to ex- 
plain as minutely and diſtinctly as I can. 


Fig. 1. Repreſents the proa with her fail ſet, as ſhe appears 
when viewed from the leeward. 


Fig. 2. Is a view of her from the head, with the outrigger to 
the windward, 

Fig. 3. Is the plan of the whole; where (A B) is the lee- ſide of 
the proa; (C D) the windward-fide; (E F G H) the outrigger or 
frame laid out to windward ; (K L) the boat at the end of it; 
(MNPQ) two braces from the head and ſtern to ſteady the 
frame; (R S) a thin plank placed to windward, to prevent the 
proa from ſhipping of water, and for a ſeat to the Indian who bales, 
and ſometimes goods are carried upon it; (I) is the part of the mid- 
dle outrigger, on which the waſt is fixed: The maſt itſelf is ſup- 
ported (Fig. 2,) by the ſhore (C D), and by the ſhrowd (E F), and 
by two ſtays, one of which may be ſeen, in Fig. 1, marked (C D), 
the other is hid by the fail: The fail (E FO), in Fig. 1, is made 
of matting, and the maſt, yard, boom, and outriggers, are all 
made of bamboo: The heel of the yard is always lodged in one 
of the ſockets (T) or (V), Fig. 3, according to the tack the proa 
goes on; and when ſhe alters her tack, they bear away a little to 
bring her ſtern up to the wind, then by eaſing the halyard, and 
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raiſing the yard, and carrying the heel of it along the lee- ſide of 
the proa, they fix it in the oppoſite ſocket ; whilſt the boom at the 
ſame time, by letting fly the ſheet (M), and haling the ſheet (N), 
Fig. 1, ſhifts into a contrary fituation to what it had before, and 
that which was the ſtern of the proa, now becomes the head, and 
ſhe is trimmed on the other tack, When it is neceſſary to reef or 
furl the fail, this is done by rolling it round the boom. The 
proa generally carries ſix or ſeven Indians ; two of which are placed 
in the head and ſtern, who ſteer the veſſel alternately with a pad- 
dle according to the tack ſhe goes on, he in the ſtern being the 
ſteerſman ; the other Indians are employed either in baling out the 
water which ſhe accidentally ſhips, or in ſetting and trimming the 
fail, From the deſcription of theſe veſſels it is ſufficiently obvious, 
how dexteroully they are fitted for ranging this collection of Iſlands 
called the Ladrones : For as theſe Iflands lie nearly N. and S. of 
each other, and are all within the limits of the trade-wind, the 
proas, by ſailing moſt excellently on a wind, and with either end 
foremoſt, can run from one of theſe Iflands to the other and back 
again, only by ſhifting the fail, without ever putting about ; and, 
by the flatneſs of their lee fide, and their ſmall breadth, they are 
capable of lying much nearer the wind than any other veſſel hi- 
therto known, and thereby have an advantage, which no veſſels 
that go large can ever pretend to: The advantage I mean is that of 
running with a velocity nearly as great, and perhaps ſometimes 
greater than that with which the wind blows. This, however pa- 
radoxical it may appear, is evident enough in ſimilar inſtances on 
ſhore : For it is well known, that the fails of a windmill often 
move faſter than the wind ; and one great ſuperiority of common 
windmills over all others, that ever were, or ever will be contrived 
to move with 'an horizontal motion, is analogous to the caſe we 
have mentioned of a veſſel upon a wind and before the wind: For 
the fails of an horizontal windmill,. the faſter they move, the more 
they detract from the impulſe of the wind upon them; whereas the 
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common windmills, by moving perpendicular to the torrent of air, 
are nearly as forcibly ated on by the wind, when they are in mo- 
tion, as when they are at reſt, 

Thus much may ſuffice as to the deſcription and nature of theſe 
ſingular embarkations. I muſt add, that veſſels bearing ſome ob- 4 
ſcure reſemblance to theſe, are to be met with in various parts of 1160 
the Eaft-Indies, but none of them, that I can learn, to be com- : 1 
pared with thoſe of the Ladrones, either in their conſtruction or ce- | f 

| 
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lerity; which ſhould induce one to believe, that this was originally 
the invention of ſome genius of theſe Iſlands, and was afterwards 
imperfectly copied by the neighbouring nations: For though the 
Ladrones have no immediate intercourſe with any other people, yet 
there lie to the S. and S. W. of them a great number of Iſlands, 
which are ſuppoſed to extend to the coaſt of New Guinea. Theſe 
Iſlands are ſo near the Ladrones, that canoes from them have ſome- 
times, by diſtreſs, been driven to Guam; and the Spamards did 
once diſpatch a bark for their diſcovery, which left two Jeſuits a- 
mongſt them, who were afterwards murthered : And the inhabi- 
tants of the Ladrones, with their proas, may, by like accident, have 
been driven amongſt theſe Iſlands. Indeed I ſhould conceive, that 
the ſame range of Iſlands extends to the S. E. as well as the S. W, 
and that to a prodigious diſtance : For Schouten, who traverſed the 
South part of the Pacific Ocean in the year 1615, met with a large 
double canoe full of people, at above a thouſand leagues diſtance 
from the Ladrones towards the S. E. If this double canoe was any 
diſtant imitation of the flying proa, which is no very improbable 
conjecture, this can only be accounted for, by ſuppoſing that there 
is a range of Iſlands, near enough to each other to be capable of an 
accidental communication, which is extended from the Ladrones 
thither. And indeed all thoſe who have croſſed from America to 
the Eaſt- Indies in a ſouthern latitude, have never failed of meet- 
ing with ſeveral very ſmall Iſlands ſcattered over that immenſe ocean. 


And 
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And as there may be hence ſome reaſon to ſuppoſe, that the 
Ladrones are only a part of an extenſive chain of Iſlands, ſpread- 
ing themſelves to the ſouthward, towards the unknown boundaries 
of the Pacific Ocean; ſo it appears from the Spuniſh chart here- 
after inſerted, that the fame chain is extended from the northward 
of the Ladrones to Japan: So that in this light the Ladrones will 
be only one ſmall portion of a range of Iſlands reaching from Ja- 
pan, perhaps to the unknown ſouthern Continent. After this ſhort 
account of theſe places, I ſhall now return to the proſecution 
of our voyage. 
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CHAT. YL 


From Tinian to Macao. 


HAVE already mentioned, that, on the 2 iſt of October, in 

the evening, we took our leave of the Iſland of Tinian, ſteer- 

ing the proper courſe for Macao in China, The eaſtern mon- 
ſoon was now, we reckoned, fairly ſettled ; and we had a conſtant 
gale blowing right upon our ſtern : So that we generally run from 
forty to fifty leagues a day. But we had a large hollow ſea pur- 
ſuing us, which occaſioned the ſhip to labour much ; whence 
we received great damage in our rigging, which was grown very 
rotten, and our leak was augmented : But happily for us, our peo- 
ple were now in full health; fo that there were no complaints of fa- 
tigue, -but all went through their attendance on the pumps, and 
every other duty of the ſhip, with eaſe and chearfulneſs, 

Having now no other but our ſheet-anchor left, except our prize 
anchors, which were ſtowed in the hold and were too light to be 
depended on, we were under great concern how we ſhould manage 
on the coaſt of China, where we were all entire ſtrangers, and 
where we ſhould doubtleſs be frequently under the neceſſity of 
coming to an anchor. Our ſheet-anchor being obviouſly much too 
heavy for a coaſting anchor, it was at length reſolved, to fix two of 
our largeſt prize anchors into one ſtock, and to place between their 
ſhanks two guns, four pounders, which was accordingly executed, 
and it was to ſerve as a beſt bower : And a third prize-anchor being 
in like manner joined with our ſtream-anchor, with guns between 
them, we thereby made a ſmall bower; fo that, beſides our ſheet- 


anchor, we had again two others at our bows, one of which weigh- 
ed 3900, and the other 2900 pounds, 
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The zd of November, about three in the afternoon, we ſaw an 
Iſland, which at firſt we imagined to be the Iſland of Bote! Tobago 
Xima : But on our nearer approach we found it to be much ſmaller 
than that is uſually repreſented ; and about an hour after we ſaw a- 
nother Iſland, five or fix miles farther to the weſtward. As no 
chart, nor any journal we had ſeen, took notice of any other Iſland 
to the eaſtward of Formeſa, than Botel Tobago Xima, and as we had 
no obſervation of our latitude at noon, we were in ſome perplexity, 
being apprehenſive that an extraordinary current had driven us into 
the neighbourhood of the Baſtee lands; and therefore, when 
night came on, we brought to, and continued in this poſture till 
the next morning, which proving dark and cloudy, for ſome time 
prolonged 'our uncertainty ; but it cleared up about nine o'clock, 
when we again diſcerned the two Iſlands above-mentioned ; we then 
preſt forwards to the weſtward, and by eleven got a fight of the 
ſouthern part of the Iſland of Formoſa. This fatisfied us that the 
ſecond Iſland we ſaw was Botel Tobago Xima, and the firſt a ſmall 
iſland or rock, lying five or fix miles due Eaſt from it, which, not 
being mentioned by any of our books or charts, was the occaſion 
of our fears, 

When we got fight of the Iſland of Formoſa, we ſteered W. by 
S, in order to double its extremity, and kept a good look-out for 
the rocks of Vele Rete, which we did not ſee till two in the after- 
noon. They then bore from us W. N. W, three miles diſtant, the 
South end of Formoſa at the ſame time bearing N. by W + W, a- 
bout five leagues diſtant. To give theſe rocks a good birth, we im- 
mediately haled up S. by W, and ſo left them between us and the 
land. Indeed we had reaſon to be careful of them ; for though 
they appeared as high out of the water as a ſhip's hull, yet they 
are environed with breakers on all ſides, and there is a ſhoal ſtretch- 
ing from them at leaſt a mile and an half to the ſouthward, whence 
they may be truly called dangerous. The courſe from Botel Tobago 
Xima to theſe rocks, is S. W. by W, and the diſtance about twelve 


or thirteen leagues : And the South end of Formeſa, off which 
they 
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they lie, is in the latitude of 21*: 50 North, and in 23*: 50 
Weſt longitude from Tinian, according to our moſt approved 
reckonings, though by ſome of our accounts above a degree more. 

While we were paſſing by theſe rocks of Vele Rete, there was 
an outcry of fire on the fore-caſtle ; this occaſioned a general alarm, 
and the whole crew inſtantly flocked together in the utmoſt con- 
fuſion, ſo that the officers found it difficult for ſome time to appeaſe 
the uproar : But having at laſt reduced the people to order, it was 
perceived that the fire proceeded from the furnace ; and pulling 
down the brick-work, it was extinguiſhed with great facility, for 
it had taken its riſe from the bricks, which, being overheated, had 
begun to communicate the fire to the adjacent wood-work. In the 
evening we were ſurprized with a view of what we at firſt fight 
' conceived to have been breakers, but, on a ſtricter examination, we 
found them to be only a great number of fires on the Iſland of 
Formoſa, Theſe, we imagined, were intended by the inhabitants 
of that Iſland as ſignals for us to touch there, but that ſuited not 
our views, we being impatient to reach the port of Macao as ſoon 
as poſſible. From Formoſa we ſteered W. N. W, and ſometimes 
ſtill more northerly, propoſing to fall in with the coaſt of China, to 
the eaſtward of Pedro Blanco; for the rock ſo called is uſually 
eſteemed an excellent direction for ſhips bound to Macao. We 
continued this courſe till the following night, and then frequently 
brought to, to try if we were in ſoundings: But it was the 5th of 
November, at nine in the morning, before we ſtruck ground, and 
then we had forty-two fathom, and a bottom of grey ſand mixed 
with ſhells. When we had got about twenty miles farther W. N. W, 
we had thirty-five fathom and the ſame bottom, from whence our 
ſoundings gradually decreaſed from thirty-five to twenty-five fathom ; 
but ſoon after, to our great ſurprize, they jumped back again to thirty 
fathom ; This was an alteration we could not very well account for, 
ſince all the charts laid down regular ſoundings every where to the 
northward of Pedro Blanco ; and for this reaſon we kept a very care- 
ful look-out, and altered our courſe to N, N, W, and having run 
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thirty-five miles in this direction, our ſoundings again gradu- 
ally diminiſhed to twenty-two fathom, and we at laſt, about mid- 
night, got ſight of the main land of China, bearing N. by W. four 
teagues diſtant : We then brought the ſhip to, with her head to the 
ſea, propoſing to wait for the morning; and before ſun-riſe we 
were ſurprized to find ourſelves in the midſt of an incredible num- 
ber of fiſhing boats, which ſeemed to cover the ſurface of the fea 
as far as the eye could reach, I may well ſtile their number incre- 
dible, fince I cannot believe, upon the loweſt eſtimate, that there 
were ſo few as ſix thouſand, moſt of them manned with five 
hands, and none of thoſe we ſaw with leſs than three. Nor was 
this ſwarm of fiſhing veſſels peculiar to this ſpot ; for, as we ran on to 
the weſtward, we found them as abundant on every part of the coaſt. 
We at firſt doubted not but we ſhould procure a Pilot from them 
to carry us to Macao; but though many of them came cloſe to 
the ſhip, and we endeavoured to tempt them by ſhowing them a 
number of dollars, a moſt alluring bait for Ch:neſe of all ranks and 
profeſſions, yet we could not entice them on board us, nor procure 
any directions from them; though, I preſume, the only difficulty 
was their not comprehending what we wanted them to do, for we 
could have no communication with them but by figns : Indeed we 
often pronounced the word Macao; but this we had reaſon to ſup- 
poſe they underſtood in a different fenſe ; for in return they ſome- 
times held up fiſh to us, and we afterwards learnt, that the Chineſe 
name for fiſh is of a ſomewhat ſimilar ſound. But what ſurpriſed 
us moſt was the inattention and want of curiofity, which we ob- 
ſerved in this herd of fiſhermen: A ſhip like ours had doubtleſs 
never been in thoſe ſeas before ; perhaps, there might not be one, 
amongſt all the Chineſe employed in this fiſhery, who had ever 
ſeen any European veſlel ; ſo that we might reafonably have ex- 
pected to have been conſidered by them as a very uncommon and 
extraordinary object; but though many of their veſſels came cloſe 
to the ſhip, yet they did not appear to be at all intereſted about us, 
nor did they deviate in the leaſt from their courſe to regard us ; which 
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inſenſibility, eſpecially in maritime perſons, about a matter in their 
own profeſſion, is ſcarcely to be credited, did not the general be- 
haviour of the Chineſe, in other inſtances, furniſh us with continual 
proofs of a ſimilar turn of mind : It may perhaps be doubted, whe- 
ther this caſt of temper be the effect of nature or education; but, in 
either caſe, it is an inconteſtable ſymptom of a mean and con- 
temptible diſpoſition, and is alone a ſufficient confutation of the 
extravagant panegyrics, which many hypothetical writers have be- 
ſtowed on the ingenuity and eapacity of this Nation, But to re- 
turn : 

Not being able to procure any information from the Chineſe fiſh- 
ermen about our proper courſe to Macao, it was neceſſary for us to 
rely entirely on our own judgment ; and concluding from- our lati- 
tude, which was 22: 42 North, and from our ſoundings, which 
were only ſeventeen or eighteen fathoms, that we were yet to the 
eaſtward of Pedro Blanco, we ſtood to the weſtward : And for the 
aſſiſtance of future Navigators, who may hereafter doubt about the 


parts of the coaſt they are upon, I muſt obſerve, that beſides the 
latitude of Pedro Blanco, which is 22%: 18, and the depth of 


water, which to the weſtward of that rock is almoſt every where 


twenty fathoms, there is another circumſtance which will give great 


aſſiſtance in judging of the poſition of the ſhip : This is the kind 
of ground ; for, till we came within thirty miles of Pedro Blanco, 
we had conſtantly a ſandy bottom ; but there the bottom changed 
to ſoft and muddy, and continued ſo quite to the Iſland of Macao; 
only while we were in fight of Pedro Blanco and very near it, we 
had for a ſhort ſpace a bottom of greeniſh mud, intermixed with 
ſand. | 

It was on the 5th of November, at midnight, when we: firſt 
made the coaſt of China; and the next day, about two o'clock, 
as we were ſtanding to the weſtward within two leagues of the 
coaſt, and till ſurrounded by fiſhing veſſels in as great numbers as 
at firſt, we perceived that a boat a-head of us waved a red flag, 
and blew a horn: This we conſidered as a ſignal made to us, either 


to 
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to warn us of ſome ſhoal, or to inform us that they would ſupply 
us with a Pilot, and in this belief we immediately ſent our Cutter to 
the boat, to know their intentions; but we were ſoon made ſenſi- 
ble of our miſtake, and found that this boat was the Commodore of 
the whole fiſhery, and that the ſignal ſhe had made, was to order 
them all to leave off fiſhing, and to return in ſhore, which we ſaw 
them inſtantly obey. On this diſappointment we kept on our 
courſe, and ſoon after paſſed by two very ſmall rocks, which lay 
four or five miles diſtant from the ſhore ; but night came on before 
we got ſight of Pedro Blanco, and we therefore brought to till the 
morning, when we had the ſatisfaction to diſcover it. It is a rock 
of a ſmall circumference, but of a moderate height, and, both in 
ſhape and colour, reſembles a ſugar loaf, and is about ſeven or eight 
miles from the ſhore, We paſſed within a mile and an half of it, 
and left it between us and the land, {till keeping on to the weſt- 
ward ; and the next day, being the 7th, we were a-breaſt of a 
chain of Iſlands, which ſtretched from Eaſt to Weſt. Theſe, as 
we afterwards found, were called the Iſlands of Lema; they are 
rocky and barren, and are in all, ſmall and great, fifteen or ſixteen 
and there are, beſides, a great number of other Iſlands between them 
and the main land of China, There is annexed a view of theſe 
Iſlands, and likewiſe a view of the grand Ladrone hereafter men- 
tioned, as it appears when (R), the weſtermoſt of the Iſlands of 
Lema, bears W. N, W, at the diſtance of a mile and half. Theſe 
Iſlands we left on the ſtarboard-ſide, paſſing within four miles of 
them, where we had twenty-four fathom water. We were ſtill ſur- 
rounded by fiſhing boats; and we once more ſent the Cutter on 
board one of them, to endeavour to procure a Pilot, but could 
not prevail; however, one of the Chineſe directed us by ſigns to 
fail round the weſtermoſt of the iſlands or rocks of Lema, and then 
to hale up. We followed this direction, and in the evening came 
to an anchor in eighteen fathom ; at which time, the rock (R) in the 
foregoing draught bore S. S. E. five miles diſtant, and the grand La- 
drone W. by 8, about two leagues diſtant, The rock (R) is a moſt 
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excellent direction for ſhips coming from the eaſtward : Its latitude 
is 21%: 52 North, and it bears from Pedro Blanco 8. 64* W, di- 
ſtant twenty-one leagues. You are to leave it on the ſtarboard- ſide, 
and you may come within half a mile of it in eighteen fathom wa- 
ter: And then you muſt ſteer N. by W. 4+ W. for the channel, be- 
tween the Iſlands of Cabouce and Bamboo, which are to the north- 
ward of the grand Ladrone. 

After having continued at anchor all night, we, on the gth, at 
four in the morning, ſent our Cutter to ſound the channel, where we 
propoſed to paſs ; but before the return of the Cutter, a Chineſe Pi- 
lot put on board us, and told us, in broken Portugueſe, he would 
carry us to Macao for thirty dollars: Theſe were immediately paid 
him, and we then weighed and made fail; and ſoon after, ſeveral 
other Pilots came on board us, who, to recommend themſelves, 
produced certificates from the Captains of ſeveral ſhips they had pi- 
lotted in, but we continued the ſhip under the management of the 
Chineſe who came firſt on board. By this time we learnt, that we 
were not far diſtant from Macao, and that there were in the river of 
Canton, at the mouth of which Macao lies, eleven European ſhips, 
of which four were Engliſh, Our Pilot carried us between the 
Iſlands of Bamboo and Cabouce, but the winds hanging in the nor- 
thern board, and the tides often ſetting ſtrongly againſt us, we were 
obliged to come frequently to an anchor, fo that we did not get 
through between the two Iſlands till the 12th of Nevember, at two 
in the morning. In paſſing through, our depth of water was from 
twelve to fourteen fathom ; and as we ſtill ſteered on N. by W. 2 W, 
between a number of other Iſlands, our ſoundings underwent little 
or no variation till towards the evening, when they encreaſed to 
ſeventeen fathom ; in which depth (the wind dying away) we an- 
chored not far from the Ifland of Lantoon, which is the largeſt of all 
| this range of Iſlands, At ſeven in the morning we weighed again, 
and ſteering W. S. W. and S. W. by W, we at ten o'clock happily 


anchored in Macao road, in five fathom water, the city of Macao 


bearing W. by N, three leagues diſtant ; the peak of Lantcon 
2 E. by N, 
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E. by N, and the grand Ladrone 8. by E, each of them about five 
leagues diſtant. Thus, after a fatiguing cruiſe of above two years 
continuance, we once more arrived in an amicable port, in a civi- 
lized country; where the conveniencies of life were in great plenty; 
where the naval ſtores, which we now-extremely wanted, could be 
in ſome degree procured ; where we expected the inexpreſſible ſa- 
tisfaction of receiving letters from our relations and friends; and 
where our countrymen, who were lately arrived from England, 
would be capable of anſwering the numerous enquiries we were 
prepared to make, both about public and private occurrences, and 
to relate to us many particulars, which, whether of importance or 
not, would be liſtned to by us with the utmoſt attention, after the 


long ſuſpenſion of our correſpondence with our country, to which 
the nature of our undertaking had hitherto ſubjected us, 
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Proceedings at Macao. 


anchor on the 12th of November, is a Portugueſe ſettle- 

ment, ſituated in an Iſland at the mouth of the river of 
Canton. It was formerly a very rich and populous city, and capa- 
ble of defending itſelf againft the power of the adjacent Chineſe 
Governors : But at preſent it is much fallen from its antient ſplen- 
dor; for though it is inhabited by Portugueſe, and hath a Gover- 
nor nominated by the King of Portugal, yet it ſubſiſts merely by 
the ſufferance of the Chineſe, who can ſtarve the place, and diſ- 
poſſeſs the Portugueſe whenever they pleaſe : This obliges the Go- 
vernor of Macao to behave with great circumſpection, and carefully 
to avoid every circumſtance that may give offence to the Chineſe. 
The river of Canton, at the mouth of which this city lies, is the 
only Chineſe port, frequented by European ſhips ; and this river is in- 
deed a more commodious harbour, on many accounts, than Ma- 
cao: But the peculiar cuſtoms of the Chineſe, only adapted to the 
entertainment of trading ſhips, and the apprehenſions of the Com- 
modore, leaſt he ſhould embroil the Eaft-India Company with 
the Regency of Canton, if he ſhould inſiſt on being treated upon a 
different footing than the Merchantmen, made him reſolve to go 
firſt to Macao, before he ventured into the port of Canton. Indeed, 
had not this reaſon prevailed with him, he himſelf had nothing to 
fear: For it is certain that he might have entered the port of Can- 
ton, and might have continued there as long as he pleaſed, and af- 
terwards have left it again, although the whole power of the Chi- 
neſe Empire had been brought together to oppoſe him. 


g HE city of Macao, in the road of which we came to an 
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. The Commodore, not to depart from his uſual prudence, no 
ſooner came to an anchor in Macao road, than he diſpatched an of- 
ficer with his compliments to the Portugueſe Governor of Macao, 
requeſting his Excellency, by the ſame officer, to adviſe him in 
what manner it would be proper to act, to avoid offending the 
Chineſe, which, as there were then four of our ſhips in their power 
at Canton, was a matter worthy of attention, The difficulty, which 
the Commodore principally apprehended, related to the duty 
uſually paid by all ſhips in the river of Canton, according to 
their tunnage. For as men of war are exempted in every foreign 
harbour from all manner of port charges, the Commodore thought 
it would be derogatory to the honour of his country, to ſubmit to 
this duty in China: And therefore he deſired the advice of the Go- 
vernor of Macao, who, being an European, could not be ignorant 
of the privileges claimed by a Britiſb man of war, and conſequent- 
ty might be expected to give us the beſt lights for avoiding this 
perplexity. Our boat returned in the evening with two officers ſent 
by the Governor, who informed the Commodore, that it was the 
Governor's opinion, that if the Centurion ventured into the river 
of Canton, the duty would certainly be demanded ; and therefore, 
if the Commodore approved of it, he would ſend him a Pilot, 
who ſhould conduct us into another fafe harbour called the Typa, 
which was every way commodious for careening the ſhip (an ope- 
ration we were reſolved to begin upon as ſoon as poſlible) and 
where the abovementioned duty would, in all probability, be never 
aſked for. | 
This propoſal the Commodore agreed to, and in the morning 
we weighed anchor, and, under the direction of the Portugueſe Pi- 
lot, ſteered for the intended harbour, As we entered two Iſlands, 
which form the eaſtern paſſage to it, we found our ſoundings de- 
creaſed to three fathom and a half: But the Pilot affuring us that 
this was the leaſt depth we ſhould meet with, we continued our 
courſe, till at length the ſhip ſtuck faſt in the mud, with only 
eighteen foot water abaft; and, the tide of ebb making, the 
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water ſewed to fixteen feet, but the ſhip remained perfectly up- 
right; we then ſounded all round us, and finding the water deep- 
ned to the northward, we carried out our ſmall bower with two 
hawſers an end, and at the return of the tide -of flood hove the 
ſhip a float; and a ſmall breeze ſpringing up at the ſame inſtant, we 
ſet the fore-top-ſail, and flipping the hawſer ran into the harbour, 
where we moored in about five fathom water. This harbour of 
the Typa is formed by a number of Iſlands, and is about fix miles 
diſtant from Macao. Here we faluted the caſtle of Macao with 
eleven guns, which were returned by an equal number. 

The next day the Commodore paid a viſit in perſon to the Go- 
vernor, and was ſaluted at his landing by eleven guns; which were 
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returned by the Centurion. Mr, Anſon's buſineſs in this viſit, was | 

to ſolicit the Governor to grant us a ſupply of proviſions, and to 

furniſh us with ſuch ſtores as were neceſſary to refit the ſhip. The "M1 

Governor ſeemed really inclined to do us all the ſervice he could; 11 
0 


a> 2 


. 
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and aſſured the Commodore, in a friendly manner, that he would 
privately give us all the aſſiſtance in his power; but he, at the ſame 
time, frankly owned, that he dared not openly furniſh us with 
any thing we demanded, unleſs we firſt procured an order for it 
from the Viceroy of Canton; for that he neither received proviſions 
for his garriſon nor any other neceſſaries, bat by permiſſion from 
the Chineſe Government ; and as they took care only to furniſh him 
from day to day, he was indeed no other than their vaſſal, whom 
they could at all times compel to ſubmit to their own terms, only 
by laying an embargo on his proviſions. 

n this declaration of the Governor, Mr. Anſon refolved him- 
ſelf to go to Canton, to procure a licence from the Viceroy ;- and 
he accordingly hired a Chineſe boat for himſelf and his attendants ; 
but juſt as he was ready to embark, the Hoppo or Chineſe Cuſtom- 
houſe officer at Macao refuſed to grant a permit to the boat, and 
ordered the watermen not to proceed at their peril. The Com- 
modore at firſt endeavoured to prevail with the Hoppo to withdraw 
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employed his intereſt with the Hoppo to the ſame purpoſe 
Mr. Anſon, finding the officer inflexible, told him, the next day, 
that if he longer refuſed to grant the permit, he would man and 
arm his own boats, to carry him thither ; aſking the Hoppo, at the 
ſame time, who he imagined would dare to oppoſe him. This 
threat immediately brought about what his intreaties had laboured 
for in vain: The permit was granted, and Mr. Anſon went to 
Canton. On his arrival there, he conſulted with the Supercargoes 
and Officers of the Engh/þ ſhips, how to procure an order from 
the Viceroy for the neceſſaries he wanted: But in this he had rea- 
ſon to ſuppoſe, that the advice they gave him, though doubtleſs 
well intended, was yet not the moſt prudent : For as it is the cuſ- 
tom with theſe Gentlemen, never to apply to the ſupreme Magiſ- 
trate himſelf, whatever difficulties they labour under, but to tranſact 
all matters relating to the Government, by the mediation of the 
principal Chineſe Merchants, Mr. Anſon was adviſed to follow the 
fame method upon this occaſion, the Engliſb promiſing (in which 
they were doubtleſs ſincere) to exert all their intereſt to engage the 
Merchants in his favour, And when the Chineſe Merchants were 
applied to, they readily undertook the management of it, and pro- 
miſed to anſwer for its ſucceſs; but after near a month's delay, and 
reiterated excuſes, during which interval they pretended to be often 
upon the point of compleating the buſineſs, they at laſt (being 
prefled, and meaſures being taken for delivering a letter to the Vice- 
roy) threw off the maſk, and declared they neither had applied to 
the Viceroy, nor could they ; for he was too great a man, they 
faid, for them to approach on any occaſion :: And not contented with 
having themſelves thus grofly deceived the Commodore, they now 
uſed all their perſuaſion with the Eng/i/þ at Canton, to prevent them 
from intermeddling with any thing that regarded him, repreſenting 
to them, that it would in all probability embroil them. with the 
Government, and occaſion them a great deal of unneceſſary trouble; 


which groundleſs inſinuations had indeed but too much weight with 
thoſe they were applied to. 
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It may be difficult to aſſign a reaſon for this perfidious conduct of 


the Chineſe Merchants: Intereſt indeed is known to exert a bound- 
leſs influence over the inhabitants of that Empire ; but how their in- 
tereſt could be affected in the preſent caſe is not eaſy to diſco- 
ver; unleſs they apprehended that the preſence of a ſhip of force 
might damp their Manila trade, and therefore ated in this man- 
ner with a view of forcing the Commodore to Batavia: But it 
might be as natural in this light to ſuppoſe, that they would have 
been eager to have got him diſpatched. I therefore rather impute 
their behaviour to the unparalleled puſillanimity of the Nation, and 
to the awe they are under of the Government: For as ſuch a ſhip 
as the Centurion, fitted for war only, had never been ſeen in thoſe 
parts before, ſhe was the horror of theſe daſtards, and the Mer- 
chants were in ſome degree terrified even with the idea of her, 
and could not think of applying to the Viceroy (who is doubtleſs 
fond of all opportunities of fleecing them) without repreſenting to 
themſelves the pretences which a hungry and tyrannical Magiſtrate 
might poſſibly find, for cenſuring their intermeddling in ſo unuſual 
a tranſaction, in which he might pretend the intereſt of the State 
was immediately concerned. However, be this as it may, the 
Commodore was fatisfied that nothing was to be done by the inter- 
poſition of the Merchants, as it was on his preſſing them to deli- 
ver a letter to the Viceroy, that they had declared they durſt not in- 
termeddle, and had confeſſed, that notwithſtanding all their pre- 
tences of ſerving him, they had not yet taken one ſtep towards it, 
Mr. Anſon therefore told them, that he would proceed to Batavia, 
and refit his ſhip there ; but informed them, at the ſame time, that 
this was impoflible to be done, unleſs he was ſupplied: with a ſtock 
of proviſions ſufficient for his paſſage. The Merchants, on this, 
undertook to procure him proviſions; but affured him, that it was 
what they durſt not engage in openly, but propoſed. to manage it in 
a clandeſtine manner, by putting a quantity of bread; flower and 
other proviſion on board the Engliſb ſhips, which were now ready 
to fail; and theſe were to ſtop at the mouth of the Typa, where the 
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Centurion's boats were to receive it. This article, which the Mer- 
chants repreſented as a matter of great favour, being ſettled, the 
Commodore, on the 16th of December, returned from Canton to 
the ſhip, ſeemingly reſolved to proceed to Batavia to refit, as ſoon 
as he ſhould get his ſupplies of proviſion on board. 

But Mr. Anſon (who never intended going to Batavia) found, 
on his return to the Centurion, that her main-maſt was ſprung in 
two places, and that the leak was conſiderably encreaſed ; ſo that, 
upon the whole, he was fully ſatisfied, that though he ſhould lay in 
a ſufficient ſtock of proviſions, yet it would be impoſſible for him 
to put to ſea without refitting : For, if he left the port with his ſhip 
in her preſent eondition, ſhe would be in the utmoſt danger of 
foundring ; and therefore, notwithſtanding the difficulties he had 
met with, he reſolved at all events to have her hove down, before 
he left Macao, He was fully convinced, by what he had obſerved 
at Canton, that his great caution not to injure the Eaſi-India Com- 
pany's affairs, and the regard he had ſhown to the advice of their 
officers, had occaſioned all his embarraſments. For he now ſaw 
clearly, that if he had at firſt carried his ſhip into the river of Can- 
ton, and had immediately applied himſelf to the Mandarines, who 
are the chief officers of State, inſtead of employing the Merchants 
to apply for him, he would, in all probability, have had all his 
requeſts granted, and wonld have been ſoon diſpatched. He had 
already loſt a month, by the wrong meaſures he had been put upon, 
but he reſolved to loſe as little more time as poſſible ; and the e- 
fore, the 17th of December, being the next day after his return from- 
Canton, he wrote a letter to the Viceroy of that place, acquainting 
him, that he was Commander in chief of a ſquadron of his Britan- 
nick Majeſty's ſhips of war, which had been cruifing for two years 
paſt in the South-Seas againſt the Spaniards, who were at war with 
the King his Maſter ; that, in his way back to England, he had put 
into the port of Macao, having a conſiderable leak in his ſhip, and 
being in great want of proviſions, ſo that it was impoſſible for him 
to proceed on his voyage, till his ſhip was repaired, and he was ſup- 

plied 
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plied with the neceſſaries he wanted; that he had been at Canton, in 
hopes of being admitted to a perſonal audience of his Excellency ; 
but being a ſtranger to the cuſtoms of the country, he had not been 
able to inform himſelf what ſteps were neceſſary to be taken to pro- fi} 


cure ſuch an audience, and therefore was obliged to apply to him in þ | 
this manner, to deſire his Excellency to give orders, for his being per- | 4 | 
mitted to employ Carpenters and proper workmen to refit his ſhip, S1 


and to furniſh himſelf with proviſions and ſtores, thereby to ena- 
ble him to purſue his voyage to Great-Britain with this monſoon, ; 
hoping, at the fame time, that theſe orders would be iſſued with as ; 
little delay as poſſible, leaſt it might occaſion his loſs of the ſeaſon, [i 
and he might be prevented from departing till the next winter. a 

This letter was tranſlated into the Chineſe language, and the 
Commodore delivered it himſelf to the Hoppo or chief officer of the 
Emperor's cuſtoms at Macao, defiring him to forward it to the Vice- 
roy of Canton, with as much expedition as he could. The officer 
at firſt ſeemed unwilling to take charge of it, and raifed many dif. 1 
ficulties about it, ſo that Mr. Anon ſuſpected him of being in 1 
league with the Merchants of Canton, who had always ſhown a 
great apprehenſion of the Commodore's having any immediate in- i 
tercourſe with the Viceroy or Mandarines; and therefore the Com- | ö 
modore, with ſome reſentment, took back his letter from the Hop- f 
#0, and told him, he would immediately fend an officer with it to | 
Canton in his own boat, and would give him poſitive orders not to [2 
return without an anſwer from the Viceroy. The Heoppo perceiving 
the Commodore to be in earneſt, and fearing to be called to an ac- A 
count for his refuſal, begged to be entruſted with the letter, and 14 
promiſed to deliver it, and to procure an anſwer as ſoon as poſſible. ; 
And now it was ſoon ſeen how juſtly Mr. Anuſen had at laſt judged 
of the proper manner of dealing with the Chzneſe ; for this letter 
was written but the 17th of December, as hath been already ob- 
ſerved ; and, on the 19th in the morning, a Mandarine of the firſt 
rank, who was Governor of the city of Janſon, together with two 
Mandarines of an inferior claſs, and a great retinue of officers and 
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ſervants, having with them eighteen half gallies, decorated with a 
great number of ſtreamers, and furniſhed with muſic, and full of 
men, came to grapnel a-head of the Centurion; whence the Man- 
darine ſent a meſſage to the Commodore, telling him, that he (the 
Mandarine) was ordered, by the Viceroy of Canton, to examine the 
condition of the ſhip, and deſiring the ſhip's boat might be ſent to 
fetch him on board. The Centurion's boat was immediately diſ- 
patched, and preparations were made for receiving him ; for a hun- 
dred of the moſt ſightly of the crew were uniformly dreſt in the 
regimentals of the marines, and were drawn up under arms on the 
main-deck, againſt his arrival, When he entered the ſhip he was 
ſaluted by the drums, and what other military muſic there was on 
board; and paſſing by the new-formed guard, he was met by the 
Commodore on the quarter-deck, who conducted him to the great 
cabbin. Here the Mandarine explained his commiſſion, declaring, 
that his buſineſs was to examine all the particulars mentioned in the 
Commodore's letter to the Viceroy, and to confront them with the 
repreſentation that had been given of them ; that he was particularly 
inſtructed to inſpect the leak, and had for that purpoſe brought 
with him two Chineſe Carpenters ; and that for the greater regula- 
rity and diſpatch of his buſineſs, he had every head of enquiry ſe- 
parately wrote down on a ſheet of paper, with a void ſpace oppo- 
fite to it, where he was to inſert ſuch information and remarks 
thereon, as he could procure by his own obſervation, 

This Mandarine appeared to be a perſon of very conſiderable 
parts, and endowed with more frankneſs and honeſty, than is to be 
found in the generality of the Chineſe. After the proper enquiries 
had been made, particularly about the leak, which the Chineſe Car- 
penters reported to be as dangerous as it had been repreſented, and 
conſequently that it was impoſſible for the Centurion to proceed to ſea 
without being refitted, the Mandarine expreſſed himſelf fatisfied 
with the account given in the Commodore's letter. And this Ma- 
giſtrate, as he was more intelligent than any other perſon of his na- 
tion that came to our knowledge, ſo likewiſe was he more curious 


and 
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and inquiſitive, viewing each part of the ſhip with particular atten- 
tion, and appearing greatly ſurprized at the largeneſs of the lower 
deck guns, and at the weight and fize of the ſhot. The Com- 
modore, obſerving his aſtoniſhment, thought this a proper op- 
portunity to convince the Chineſe of the prudence of granting 
him a ſpeedy and ample ſupply of all he wanted : With this view 
he told the Mandarine, and thoſe who were with him, that, beſides 
the demands he made for a general ſupply, he had a particular com- 
plaint againſt the proceedings of the Cuſtom-houſe of Macao; 
that at his firſt arrival the Chineſe boats had brought on board 
plenty of greens, and variety of freſh proviſions for daily uſe, for 
which they had always been paid to their full ſatisfaction, but that 
the Cuſtom- houſe officers at Macao had ſoon forbid them, by which 
means he was deprived of thoſe refreſhments which were of the 
utmoſt conſequence to the health of his men, after their long and 
ſickly voyage; that as they, the Mandarines, had informed 
themſelves of his wants, and were eye-witneſſes of the force and 
ſtrength of his ſhip, they might be ſatisfied it was not for want of 
power to ſupply himſelf, that he deſired the permiſſion of the Go- 
vernment to purchaſe what proviſions he ſtood in need of ; that 
they muſt be convinced that the Centuricn alone was capable of de- 
ſtroying the whole navigation of the port of Canton, or of any other 
port in China, without running the leaſt riſque from all the force 
the Chineſe could collect; that it was true, this was not the man- 
ner of proceeding between nations in friendſhip with each other, but 
it was likewiſe true, that it was not cuſtomary for any nation to per- 
mit the ſhips of their friends to ſtarve and fink in their ports, when 
thoſe friends had money to ſupply their wants, and only deſired li- 
berty to lay it out; that they muſt confeſs, he and his peo- 
ple had hitherto behaved with great modeſty and reſerve, but that, 
as his wants were each day encreaſing, hunger would at laſt prove 
too ſtrong for any reſtraint, and neceſſity was acknowledged in all 
countries to be ſuperior to every other law; and therefore it could 
not be expected that his crew would long continue to ſtarye in the 
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midſt of that plenty to which their eyes were every day witneſſes: 
To this the Commodore added, (though perhaps with a leſs ſerious 
air) that if by the delay of ſupplying bim with proviſion his men 
ſhould be reduced to the neceſſity of turning cannibals, and preying 
upon their own ſpecies, it was eaſy to be foreſeen that, independent 
of their friendſhip to their comrades, they would, in point of lux- 
ury, prefer the plump well fed Chineſe to their own immaciated 
ſhipmates. The firſt Mandarine acquieſced in the juſtneſs of this 
reaſoning, and told the Commodore, that he ſhould that night pro- 
ceed for Canton; that on his arrival, a Council of Mandarines would 
be ſummoned, of which he himſelf was a Member, and that by 
being employed in the preſent Commiſſion, he was of courſe the 
Commodore's Advocate ; that, as he was fully convinced of the 
urgency of Mr. Anſen's neceſſity, he did not doubt but, on his re- 
preſentation, the Council would be of the ſame opinion; and that 
all that was demanded would be amply and ſpeedily granted : And 
with regard to the Commodore's complaint of the Cuſtom-houſe of 
Macao, he undertook to rectify that immediately by his own autho- 
rity ; for deſiring a liſt to be given him of the quantity of provi- 
ſion neceſſary for the expence of the ſhip for a day, he wrote a per- 
mit under it, and delivered it to one of his attendants, directing him 
to ſee that quantity ſent on board early every morning; and this or- 

der, from that time forwards, was punctually complied with. 
When this weighty affair was thus in ſome degree regulated, the 
Commodore invited him and his two attendant Mandarines to din- 
ner, telling them at the ſame time, that if his proviſion, either in 
kind or quantity, was not what they might expect, they muſt thank 
themſelves for having confined him to ſo hard an allowance. One 
of his diſhes was beef, which the Chineſe all diſlike, though Mr. An- 
[on was not apprized of it; this ſeems to be derived from the In- 
dian ſuperſtition, which for ſome ages paſt has made a great pro- 
greſs in China, However, his gueſts did not entirely faſt ; for the 
three Mandarines compleatly finiſhed the white part of four large 
towls, But they were extremely embarraſſed with their knives and 
'2 forks, 
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forks, and were quite incapable of making uſe of them : So that, 
after ſome fruitleſs attempts to help themſelves, which were ſuffi- 
ciently awkward, one of the attendants was obliged to cut their meat 
in {mall pieces for them. But whatever difficulty they might 
have in complying with the European manner of eating, they 
ſeemed not to be novices in drinking. The Commodore excuſed 
himſelf in this part of the entertainment, under the pretence of ill- 
neſs; but there being another Gentleman preſent, of a florid and 
jovial complexion, the chief Mandarine clapped him on the ſhould- 


er, and told him by the interpreter, that certainly he could not 


plead ſickneſs, and therefore inſiſted on his bearing him company; 
and that Gentleman perceiving, that after they had diſpatched four 
or five bottles of Frontiniac, the Mandarine (till continued unruffled, 
he ordered a bottle of citron- water to be brought up, which the 
Chineſe ſeemed much to reliſh, and this being near finiſhed, they 
aroſe from table, in appearance cool and uninfluenced by what they 
had drank, and the Commodore having, according to cuſtom, made 
the Mandarine a preſent, they all departed in the fame veſſels that 

brought them. | 
After their departure, the Commodore with great impatience ex- 
pected the reſolution of the Council, and the neceſſary licences for 
his refitment. For it muſt be obſerved, as hath already appeared 
from the preceding narration, that he could neither purchaſe ſtores 
nor neceſſaries with his money, nor did any kind of workmen dare 
to engage themſelves to work for him, without the permiſſion of 
the Government firſt obtained. And in the execution of theſe par- 
ticular injunctions, the Magiſtrates never fail of exerciſing great ſe. 
verity, they, notwithſtanding the fuſtian elogiums beſtowed up- 
on them by the Catholic Miſſionaries and their European copiers, 
being compoſed of the ſame fragile materials with the reſt of man- 
kind, and often making uſe of the authority of the law, not to 
ſuppreſs crimes, but to enrich themſelves by the pillage of thoſe 
who commit them; for capital puniſhments are rare in Chua, the 
effeminate genius of the nation, and their ſtrong attachment to lucre, 
Aa a 2 diſpoſing 
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diſpoſing them rather to make uſe of fines ; and hence ariſes no 
inconſiderable profit to thoſe who compoſe their tribunals : Conſe- 
quently prohibitions of all kinds, particularly ſuch, as the alluring 
proſpe& of great profit may often tempt the ſubject to infringe, 
cannot but be favourite inftitutions in ſuch a Government. But to 
return : 

Some time before this, Captain Saunders took his paſſage to Eng- 
land on board a Swediſh ſhip, and was charged with diſpatches from 
the Commodore ; and ſoon after, in the month of December, Cap- 
tain Mitchel, Colonel Cracherode, and Mr. Taſſel, one of the Agent- 
Victuallers, with his nephew Mr. Charles Herriot, embarked on 
board ſome of our Company's ſhips ; and I, having obtained the 
Commodore's leave to return home, embarked with them. I muſt 
obſerve too, (having omitted it before) that whilſt we lay here at 
Macao, we were informed by ſome of the officers of our India- 
men, that the Severn and Pearl, the two ſhips of our ſquadron, 
which had ſeparated from us off Cape Noir, were fafely arrived at 
Rio Janeiro on the coaſt of Brazil. I have formerly taken notice, 
that at the time of their ſeparation, we apprehended them to be 
loſt. And there were many reaſons which greatly favoured this ſuſ- 
picion : For we knew that the Severn in particular was extreamly 
ſickly ; and this was the more obvious to the reſt of the ſhips, as, in 
the preceding part of the voyage, her Commander Capt. Legg had been 
remarkable for his exemplary punctuality in keeping his ſtation, 
till, for the laſt ten days before his ſeparation, his crew was ſo di- 
miniſhed and enfeebled, that with his utmoſt efforts it was not poſſible 
for him to maintain his proper poſition with his wonted exactneſs. 
The extraordinary ſickneſs on board him was by many imputed to 
the ſhip, which was new, and on that account was believed to be the 
more unhealthy ; but whatever was the cauſe of it, the Severn was 
by much the moſt ſickly of the ſquadron : For before her departure 
from St. Catherine's ſhe buried more men than any of them, inſo- 
much that the Commodore was obliged to recruit her with a num- 
ber of freſh hands; and, the mortality ſtill continuing on board 
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her, ſhe was ſupplied with men a ſecond time at ſea, after our ſet- 
ting fail from St. Julians; and notwithſtanding theſe different re- 
inforcements, ſhe was at laſt reduced to the diſtreſſed condition I 
have already mentioned : So that the Commodore himſelf was 
firmly perſuaded ſhe was loſt; and therefore it was with great joy 
we received the news of her and the Pear/'s ſafety, after the ſtrong 
perſuaſion, which had fo long prevailed amongſt us, of their having 
both periſhed. But to proceed with the tranſactions between Mr. 
Anſon and the Chineſe. 

Notwithſtanding the favourable diſpoſition of the Mandarine Go- 
vernor of Janſon, at his leaving Mr. Anſon, ſeveral days were 
elapſed before he had any advice from him ; and Mr. Anſen was 
privately informed there were great debates in Council upon his affair; 
partly perhaps owing to its being ſo unufual a caſe, and in part to the 
influence, as I ſuppoſe, of the intrigues of the French at Canton : 
For they had a countryman and faſt friend refiding on the ſpot, who 
ſpoke the language very well, and was not unacquainted with the 
venality of the Government, nor with the perſons of ſeveral of the 
Magiſtrates, and conſequently could not be at a loſs for means of 
traverſing the aſſiſtance defired by Mr. Anſon. And this oppoſition 
of the French was not merely the effect of national prejudice or 
contrariety of political intereſts, but was in good meaſure owing to 
their vanity, a motive of much more weight with the generality of 
mankind, than any attachment to the public ſervice of their com- 
munity: For, the French pretending their India-men to be Men 
of War, their officers were apprehenſive, that any diſtinction 
granted to Mr. An/en, on account of his bearing the King's Com- 
miſſion, would render them leſs conſiderable in the eyes of the 
Chineſe, and would eſtabliſh a prepoſſeſſion at Canton in favour of 
ſhips of war, by which they, as trading veſſels, would ſuffer in 
their importance: And 1 wiſh the affectation of endeavouring to 
paſs for men of war, and the fear of ſinking in the eſtimation. of the 
Chineſe, if the Centurion was treated in a different manner from 


themſelves, bad been confined to the officers of the French ſhips 
only. 
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only. However, notwithſtanding all theſe obſtacles, it ſhould ſeem, 
that the repreſentation - of the — to the Mandarines of 
the facility with which he could right himſelf, if juſtice were de- 
nied him, had at laſt its effect: For, on the 6th of January, in the 
morning, the Governor of Janſon, the Commodore's Advocate, 
ſent down the Viceroy of Canton's watrant for the refitment of the 
Centurion, and for ſupplying her people with all they wanted ; and, 
the next day, a number of Chineſe Smiths and Carpenters went on 
board, to agree for all the work by the great. They demanded at 
firſt, to the amount of a thouſand pounds ſterling for the neceſſary 
repairs of the ſhip, the boats, and the maſts : This the Commo- 
dore ſeemed to think an unreaſonable ſum, and endeavoured to per- 
ſuade them to work by the day; but that propoſal they would not 
hearken to; ſo it was at laſt agreed, that the Carpenters ſhould 
have to the amount of about ſix hundred pounds for their work ; 
and that the Smiths ſhould be paid for their iron-work by weight, 
allowing them at the rate of three pounds a hundred nearly for the 
ſmall work, and forty-fix ſhillings for the large. | 
This being regulated, the Commodore exerted himſelf to get this 
moſt important buſineſs compleated ; I mean, the heaving down the 
Centurion, and examining the ſtate of her bottom: For this pur- 
poſe the firſt Lieutenant was diſpatched to Canton to hire two coun- 
try veſſels, called in their language junks, one of them being in- 
tended to heave down by, and the other to ſerve as a magazine for 
the powder and ammunition : At the fame time the ground was 
ſmoothed on one of the neighbouring Iflands, and a large tent was 
pitched for lodging the lumber and provifions, and near a hundred 
Chineſe Caulkers were ſoon ſet to work on the decks and ſides of 
the ſhip. But all theſe preparations, and the getting ready the ca- 
reening gear, took up a great deal of time; for the Chineſe Caulk- 
ers, though they worked very well, were far from being expediti- 
ous; and it was the 26th of January before the junks arrived; 
and the neceſſary materials, which were to be purchaſed at Cantor, 
came down very ſlowly ; partly from the diſtance of the place, 
and 
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and partly from the delays and backwardneſs of the Chineſe Mer- 
chants. And in this interval Mr. Anſon had the additional perplex- 
ity to diſcover, that his fore-maſt was broken aſunder above the 
upper deck partners, and was only kept together by the fiſhes 
which had been formerly clapt upon it. 

However, the Centurion's people made the moſt of their time, 
and exerted themſelves the beſt they could ; and as, by clearing the 
ſhip, the Carpenters were enabled to come at the leak, they took 
care to ſecure that effectually, whilſt the other preparations were 
going forwards, The leak was found to be below the fifteen foot 
mark, and was principally occaſioned by one of the bolts being 
wore away and looſe in the joining of the ſtem where it was 
ſcar fed. 

At laſt, all things being prepared, they, on the 22d of February, 
in the morning, hove out the firſt courſe of the Centurion's ſtar- 
board ſide, and had the ſatisfaction to find, that her bottom ap- 
peared ſound and good; and, the next day, (having by that time 
compleated the new ſheathing of the firſt courſe) they righted her 
again, to ſet up anew the careening rigging which ſtretched much, 
Thus they continued heaving down, and often righting the ſhip 
from a ſuſpicion of their careening tackle, till the zd of March ; 
when, having compleated the paying and ſheathing the bottom, 
which proved to be every where very ſound, they, for the laſt time, 
righted the ſhip to their great joy; for not only the fatigue of ca- 
reening had been conſiderable, but they had been apprehenſive of 
being attacked by the Spaniards, whillt the ſhip was thus incapaci- 
tated for defence. Nor were their fears altogether groundleſs ; for 
they learnt afterwards, by a Portugueſe veſſel, that the Spaniards at 
Manila had been informed, that the Centurion was in the Type, and 
intended to careen there; and that thereupon the Governor had ſum- 
moned his Council, and had propoſed to them to endeavour to burn 
her, whilſt ſhe was careening, which was an enterprize, which, if 
properly conducted, might have put them in great danger: They 
were farther told, that this ſcheme was not only propoſed, but re- 

ſolved 
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ſolved on; and that a Captain of a veſſel had actually undertaken 
to perform the buſineſs for forty thouſand dollars, which he was not 
to receive unleſs he ſucceeded ; but the Governor pretending that 
there was no treaſure in the royal cheſt, and inſiſting that the Mer- 
chants ſhould advance the money, and they refuſing to comply with 
the demand, the affair was dropped: Perhaps the Merchants ſuſ- 
pected, that the whole was only a pretext to get forty thouſand dol- 
lars from them ; and indeed this was affirmed by ſome who bore 
the Governor no good will, but with what n it is difficult to 
aſcertain. 

As ſoon as the Centurion was righted, they took in her powder, 
and gunners ſtores, and proceeded in getting in their guns as faſt as 
poſſible, and then uſed their utmoſt expedition in repairing the 
fore-maſt, and in compleating the other articles of her refitment. 
And being thus employed, they were alarmed, on the 1oth of 
March, by a Chineſe Fiſherman, who brought them intelligence that 
he had been on board a large Spaniſh ſhip off the grand Ladrone, 
and that there were two more in company with her: He added ſe- 
veral particulars to his relation ; as that he had brought one of their 
officers to Macao, and that, on this, boats went off early in the 
morning from Macao to them: And the better to eſtabliſh the belief 
of his veracity, he ſaid he deſired no money, if his information 
ſhould not prove true. This was preſently believed to be the fore- 
mentioned expedition from Manila; and the Commodore immedi- 
ately fitted his cannon and ſmall arms in the beſt manner he could 
for defence ; and having then his Pinnace and Cutter in the offing, 
who had been ordered to examine a Portugueſe veſſel, which was 
getting under fail, he ſent them the advice he had received, and di- 
reed them to look out ſtrictly : But no ſuch ſhips ever appeared, 
and they were ſoon ſatisfied, the whole of the ſtory was a fiction; 
though it was difficult to conceive what reaſon could induce the fel- 
low to be at ſuch extraordinary pains to impoſe on them. 

It was the beginning of April before they had new-rigged the 


ſhip, ſtowed their proviſions and water on board, and had fitted 
her 
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her for the ſea; and before this time the Chineſe grew very uneaſy, 
and extremely deſirous that ſhe ſhould be gone; either not know- 
ing, or pretending not to believe, that this was a point the Com- 
modore was as eagerly ſet on as they could be. On the 3d of April, 
two Mandarine boats came on board from Macao to urge his depar- 
ture; and this having been often done before, tho there had been no 
pretence to ſuſpect Mr. Anſon of any affected delays, he at this laſt 
meſſage anſwered them in a determined tone, deſiring them to 
give him no further trouble, for he would -go when he thought 
proper, and not before. On this rebuke the Chineſe (though it 
was not in their power to compel him to be gone) immediately 
prohibited all proviſions from being carried on board him, and took 
ſuch care that their injunctions ſhould be complied with, that from 
that time forwards nothing could be purchaſed at any rate whatever. 
On the 6th of April, the Centurion weighed from the Typa, and 
warped to the ſouthward ; and, by the 15th, ſhe was got into 
Macao road, compleating her water as ſhe paſt along, ſo that there 
remained now very few articles more to attend to ; and her whole 
buſineſs being finiſhed by the 19th, ſhe, at three in the afternoon of 
that day, weighed and made fail, and ſtood to ſea. | 
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CHAP, VIII. 


From Macao to Cape Eſpiritu Santo: The taking of 
the Manila galeon, and returning back again. 


HE Commodore was now got to ſea, with his ſhip very well 
refitted, his ſtores repleniſhed, and an additional ſtock of 


proviſions on board: His crew too was ſomewhat reinforced ; 
for he had entered twenty-three men during his ſtay at Macao, the 
oreateſt part of which were Laſcars or Indian failors, and ſome 
few Dutch. He gave out at Macao, that he was bound to Bata- 
via, and thence'to England ; and though the weſterly monſoon was 
now ſet in, when that paſſage is conſidered as impracticable, yet, by 
the confidence he had expreſſed in the ſtrength of his ſhip, and the 
dexterity of his people, he had perſuaded not only his own crew 
but the people at Macao likewiſe, that he propoſed to try this unu- 
ſual experiment ; ſo that there were many letters put on board him 
by the inhabitants of Canton and Macao for their friends at Ba- 
tavia. 

But his real deſign was of a very different nature: For he knew, 
that inſtead of one annual ſhip from Acapulco to Manila, there 
would be this year, in all probability, two; ſince, by being before 
Acapulco, he had prevented one of them from putting to ſea the 
preceding feaſon. He therefore reſolved to cruiſe for theſe returning 
veſſels off Cape Espiritu Santo, on the Iſland of Samal, which is 
the firſt land they always make in the Philippine Iſlands. And as 
June is generally the month in which they arrive there, he doubt- 
ed not but he ſhould get to his intended ſtation time enough to in- 
tercept them. lt is true, they were ſaid to be ſtout veſſels, mount- 
ing forty-four guns apiece, and carrying above five hundred hands, 
and might be expected to return in company; and he himſelf had 


but 
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but two hundred and twenty-ſeven hands on board, of which near 
thirty were boys: But this diſproportion of ſtrength did not deter 
him, as he knew his ſhip to be much better fitted for a ſea-engage- 
ment than theirs, and as he had reaſon to expect that his men would 
exert themſelves in the moſt extraordinary manner, when they had 
in view the immenſe wealth of theſe Manila galeons. 

This project the Commodore had reſolved on in his own 
thoughts, ever ſince his leaving the coaſt of Mexico. And the 
greateſt mortification which he received, from the various delays he 
had met with in China, was his apprehenſion, leſt he might be 
thereby ſo long retarded as to let the galeons eſcape him. Indeed, 
at Macao it was incumbent on him to keep theſe views extremely 
ſecret ; for there being a great intercourſe and a mutual connexion 
of intereſts between that port and Manila, he had reaſon to fear, 
that, if his deſigns were diſcovered, intelligence would be immedi- 
ately ſent to Manila, and meaſures would be taken to prevent the 
galeons from falling into his hands: But being now at ſea, and en- 
tirely clear of the coaſt, he ſummoned all his people on the quar- 
ter-deck, and informed them of his reſolution to cruiſe for the two 
Manila ſhips, of whoſe wealth they were not ignorant. He told 
them he ſhould chuſe a ſtation, where he could not fail of meet- 
ing with them ; and though they were ſtout ſhips, and full man- 
ned, yet, if his own people behaved with their accuſtomed fpirit, 
he was certain he ſhould prove too hard for them both, and that 
one of them at leaſt could not fail of becoming his prize : He fur- 
ther added, that many ridiculous tales had been propagated about 
the ſtrength of the ſides of theſe fhips, and their being impenetra- 


ble to cannon-ſhot ; that thefe fictions had been principally invent- 


ed to palliate the cowardice of thoſe who had formerly engaged 


them; but he hoped there were none of thoſe preſent weak 


enough to give credit to ſo abſurd a ſtory : For his own part, he did 
aſſure them upon his word, that, whenever he met with them, he 
would fight them ſo near, that they ſhould find, his bullets, inſtead 
of being ſtopped by one of their ſides, ſhould go through them both.. 
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This ſpeech of the Commodore's was received by his people with 
great joy : For no ſooner had he ended, than they expreſſed their 
approbation, according to naval cuſtom, by three ſtrenuous cheers, 
and all declared their determination to ſucceed or periſh, whenever 
the opportunity preſented itſelf. And now their hopes, which ſince 
their departure from the coaſt of Mexico, had entirely ſubſided, were 
again revived ; and they all perſuaded themſelves, that, notwith- 
ſanding the various caſualties and diſappointments they had hitherto 
met with, they ſhould yet be repaid the price of their fatigues, and 
ſhould at laſt return home enriched with the ſpoils of the enemy : 
For firmly relying on the aſſurances of the Commodore, that they 
ſhould certainly meet with the veſſels, they were all of them too 
ſanguine to doubt a moment of maſtering them ; ſo that they con- 
ſidered themſelves as having them already in their poſſeſſion, And 
this confidence was ſo univerſally ſpread through the whole ſhip's 
company, that, the Commodore having taken fome Chineſe ſheep to 
ſea with him for his own proviſion, and one day enquiring of his 
Butcher, why, for ſome time paſt, he had ſeen no mutton at his 
table, aſking him if all the ſheep were Killed, the Butcher very 


ſeriouſly replied, that there were indeed two ſheep left, but that if 


his Honour would give him leave, he propoſed to keep thoſe for 
the entertainment of the General pf the galeons. 

When the Centurion left the port of Macao, ſhe ſtood for ſome 
days to the weſtward ; and, on the firſt of May, they ſaw part 
of the Iſland of Formoſa; and, ſtanding thence to the ſouthward, 
they, on the 4th of May, were in the latitude of the Baſhee andi, 
as laid down by Dampier; but they ſuſpected his account of inac- 


curacy, as they found that he had been conſiderably miſtaken in 


the latitude of the South end of Formoſa : For this reaſon they 
kept a good look-out, and about ſeven in the evening diſcovered 
from the maſt-head five ſmall Iſlands, which were judged to be the 
Baſhees, and they had afterwards a ſight of Bote! Tobago Xima. By 
this means they had an opportunity of correcting the poſition of the 
Baſhee Tflands, which had been hitherto laid down twenty. five 
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leagues too far to the weſtward : For by their obſervations, they 
eſteemed the middle of theſe Iſlands to be in 21“: 4 North, and 
to bear from Botel Tobago Xima 8. S. E. twenty leagues diſtant, 
that Iſland itſelf being in 2 1: 57 North. 

After getting a fight of the Baſbee Iſlands, they ſtood between 


the 8. and 8. W for Cape Eſpiritu Santo; and, the zoth of May 


at noon, they firſt diſcovered that Cape, which about four o'clock 
they brought to bear S. 8. W, about eleven leagues diſtant. It ap- 
peared to be of a moderate height, with ſeveral round hummocks 
on it; and is exactly repreſented in the annexed plate. As it was 
known that there were centinels placed upon this Cape to make ſig- 
nals to the Acapulco ſhip, when ſhe firſt falls in with the land, the 
Commodore immediately tacked, and ordered the top-gallant fails 
to be taken in, to prevent being diſcovered; and, this being the 
ſtation in which it was reſolved to cruiſe for the galeons, they 
kept the Cape between the South and the Weſt, and endeavoured to 
confine themſelves between the latitude of 12%: 50, and 13°: 5, 
the Cape itſelf lying, by their obſervations, in 12%: 40 North, 
and in 4* of Eaſt longitude from Botel Tobago Aima. 

It was the laſt of May, by the foreign ſtile, when they arrived 
off this Cape; and, the month of June, by the fame ſtile, being 
that in which the Manila ſhips are uſually expected, the Centu- 
rion's people were now waiting each hour with the utmoſt impa- 
tience for the happy criſis which was to ballance the account of 
all their paſt calamities. As from this time there was but ſmall 
employment for the crew, the Commodore ordered them almoſt 
every day to be exerciſed in the management of the great guns, and 
in the uſe of their ſmall arms. This had been his practice, more 
or leſs, at all convenient ſeaſons during the whole courſe of his 
voyage; and the advantages which he received from it, in his en- 
gagement with the galeon, were an ample recompence for all his 
care and attention, Indeed, it ſhould ſeem that there are few par- 
ticulars of a Commander's duty of more importance than this, how 


much ſoever it may have been ſometimes overlooked or miſunder- 
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ſtood : For it will, I ſuppoſe, be conſeſſed, that in two ſhips of 
war, equal in the number of their men and guns, the diſpropor- 
tion of ſtrength, arifing from a greater or leſs dexterity in the uſe of 
their great guns and ſmall arms, is what can ſcarcely be ballanced 
by any other circumſtances whatever, For, as theſe are the wea- 
pons with which they are to engage, what greater inequality can 
there be betwixt two contending parties, than that one fide ſhould 
perfectly underſtand the uſe of their weapons, and fhould have the 
ſkill to employ them in the moſt effectual manner for the annoy- 
ance of their enemy, while the other fide ſhould, by their awk- 
ward management of them, render them rather terrible to them- 
ſelves, than miſchievous to their antagoniſts? This ſeems ſo plain 
and natural a conclufion, that a perſon unacquainted with theſe af- 
fairs would ſuppoſe the firſt care of a Commander to be the train- 
ing his people to the uſe of their arms. 


But human affairs are not always. conducted by the plain di- 


ctates of common ſenſe. There are many other principles which 
influence our tranſactions : And there is one in particular, which, 
though of a very erroneous complexion, is ſcarcely ever excluded 
from our moſt ſerious deliberations ; I mean cuſtom, or the prac- 
tice of thoſe who have preceded us. This is uſually a power too 
mighty for reaſon to grapple with; and is the moſt terrible to thoſe 
who oppole it, as it has much of ſuperſtition in its nature, and 
purſues all thoſe who queſtion its authority with unrelenting vehe- 
mence. However, in theſe later ages of the world, ſome lucky 
encroachtnents have been made upon its prerogative ; and it may 
reaſonably be hoped, that the Gentlemen of the Navy, whoſe par- 
ticular profeſſion hath of late been conſiderably im proved by a 
number of new inventions, will of all others be the readieſt to give 


up thoſe practices, which have nothing to plead but preſcription, 
and will not ſuppoſe that every branch of their buſineſs hath already 


received all the perfection of which it is capable. Indeed, it muſt 
be owned, that if a dexterity in the uſe of ſmall arms, for in- 
tance, hath been ſometimes leſs attended to on board our ſhips of 
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war, than might have been wiſhed for, it hath been rather owing 
to unſkilful methods of teaching it, than to negligence : For the 
common failors, how ſtrongly ſoever attached to their own preju- 
dices, are very quick ſighted in finding out the defects of others, and 
have ever ſhewn a great contempt for the formalities practiſed in the 
training of land troops to the uſe of their arms; but when thoſe 
who have undertaken to inſtruct the ſeamen have contented them- 
ſelves with inculcating only what was uſeful, and that in the ſim- 
pleſt manner, they have conſtantly found their people ſufficiently 
docile, and the ſucceſs hath even exceeded their expectation, Thus 
on board Mr. Anſon's ſhip, where they were only taught the ſhort- 
eſt method of loading with cartridges, and were conſtantly trained 
to fire at a mark, which was uſually hung at the yard-arm, and 
where ſome little reward was given to the moſt expert, the 
whole crew, by this management, were rendered extremely ſkil- 
ful, quick in loading, all of them good markſmen, and ſome of 
them moſt extraordinary ones ; ſo that I doubt not but, in the uſe 
of ſmall arms, they were more than a match for double their num- 
ber, who had not been habituated to to the ſame kind of exerciſe. 
But to return : 

It was the laſt of May, N. S. as hath been already faid, when 
the Centurion arrived off Cape Eſpiritu Santo ; and conſequently the 
next day began the month in which the galeons were to be ex- 
pected. The Commodore therefore made all neceſſary preparations 
for receiving them, having hoiſted out his long boat, and laſhed 
her along fide, that the ſhip might be ready for engaging, if they 
fell in with the galeons in the night. All this time too he was very 
ſolicitous to keep at ſuch a diſtance from the Cape, as not to be 
diſcovered : But it hath been fince learnt, that, notwithſtanding his 
care, he was ſeen from the land; and advice of him was ſent to 
Manila, where it was at firſt diſbelieved, but on reiterated intelligence 
(for it ſeems he was ſeen more than. once) the Merchants were 
alarmed, and the Governor was applied to, who undertook (the 
commerce ſupplying the neceſſary ſums) to fit out a force conſiſt- 
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ing of two ſhips of thirty-two guns, one of twenty guns, and two 
loops of ten guns each, to attack the Centurion on her ſtation : 
And ſome of theſe veſſels did actually weigh with this view; 
but the principal ſhip not being ready, and the monſoon being a- 
gainſt them, the Commerce and the Governor diſagreed, and the en- 
terprize was laid aſide. This frequent diſcovery of the Centurion from 
the ſhore was ſomewhat extraordinary ; for the pitch of the Cape 
is not high, and ſhe uſually kept from ten to fifteen leagues diſtant ; 
though once indeed, by an indraught of the tide, as was ſuppoſed, 
they found themſelves in the morning within ſeven leagues of the 
land, 

As the month of June advanced, the expectancy and impatience 
of the Commodore's people each day encreaſed. And I think no 
better idea can be given of their great eagerneſs on this occaſion, 
than by copying a few paragraphs from the journal of an officer, 
who was then on board; as it will, I preſume, be a more natural 
picture of the full attachment of their thoughts to the buſineſs of 
their cruiſe, than can be given by any other means. The paragraphs 
I have ſelected, as they occur in order of time, are as follow: 

« May 31, Exerciſing our men at their quarters, in great expecta- 
« tion of meeting with the galeons very ſoon ; this being the 
« eleventh of June their ſtile.” 


%% June 3 Keeping in our ſtations, and looking out for the 
“ galeons.“ 


« Tune 55 Begin now to be in great expectation, this being the 
« middle of June their ſtile.” 
% June 11, Begin to grow impatient at not ſeeing the galeons.“ 

« June 13, The wind having blown freſh eaſterly for the forty- 
« eight hours paſt, gives us great expectations of ſeeing the galeons 
4 

« June 15, Cruiſing on and off, and looking out ſtrictly.” 

« June 19, This being the laſt day of June, N. S. "the ga- 
« leons, if they arrive at all, muſt appear ſoon.” 
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From theſe ſamples it is ſufficiently evident, how compleatly the 
treaſure of the galeons had engroſſed their imagination, and how 
anxiouſly they paſſed the latter part of their cruiſe, when the certainty 
of the arrival of theſe veſſels was dwindled down to probability 
only, and that probability became each hour more and more doubt- 
ful. However, on the 2oth of June, O. S. being juſt a month 
from their arfival on their ſtation, they were relieved from this ſtate 
of uncertainty ; when, at ſun-riſe, they diſcovered a fail from the 
maſt-head, in the S. E. quarter. On this, a general joy ſpread 
through the whole ſhip; for they had no doubt but this was one 
of the galeons, and they expected ſoon to ſee the other. The 
Commodore inſtantly ſtood towards her, and at half an hour after 
ſeven they were near enough to ſee her from the Centurion's deck; 
at which time the galeon fired a gun, and took in her top=gallant 
ſails, which was ſuppoſed to be a ſignal to her conſort, to haſten 


her up; and therefore the Centurion fired a gun to leeward, to 


amuſe her. The Commodore was ſurprized to find, that in all 
this time the galeon did not change her courſe, but continued to 
bear down upon him ; for he hardly believed, what afterwards ap- 
peared to be the caſe, that ſhe knew his ſhip to be the Centurion, 


and reſolved to fight him. 


About noon the Commodore was little more than a league di- 
ſtant from the galeon, and could fetch her wake, fo that ſhe could 
not now eſcape ; and, no ſecond ſhip appearing, it was concluded 
that ſhe had heen ſeparated from her confort. Soon after, the ga- 
leon haled up her fore- ſail, and brought too under top-fails, with her 
head to the northward, hoiſting Spaniſb colours, and having the 


ſtandard of Spain flying at the top-gallant maſt-head. Mr. Anſon, 
in the mean time, had prepared all things for an engagement on 


board the Centurion, and had taken all poſſible care, both for the 
moſt effectual exertion of his ſmall ſtrength, and for the avoiding 


the confuſion and tumult, too frequent in actions of this kind. 
He picked out about thirty of bis choiceſt hands and beſt markſ- 


men, whom he diſtributed into his tops, and who fully anſwered 
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his expectation, by the fignal ſervices they performed. As he had 
not hands enough remaining to quarter a ſufficient number to each 
great gun, in the cuſtomary manner, he therefore, on his lower 
tire, fixed only two men to each gun, who were to be ſolely em- 
ployed in loading it, whilſt the reſt of his people were divided into 
different gangs of ten or twelve men each, which were conſtantly 
moving about the decks, to run out and fire ſuch guns as were 
loaded. By this management he was enabled to make uſe of all 
his guns; and inftead of firing broad-fides with intervals between 
them, he kept up a conſtant fire without intermiſſion, whence he 
doubted not to procure very fignal advantages ; for it is common 


with the Spaniards to fall down upon the decks when they fee a 


broadfide preparing, and to continue in that poſture till it is given; 
after which they riſe again, and, prefuming the danger to be for 
ſome time over, work their guns and fire with great briſkneſs, 
till another broad-ſide is ready: But the firing gun by gun, in 
the manner directed by the Commodore, rendered this practice of 
theirs impoſfible. 
The Centurion being thus prepared, and nearing the galeon a- 
pace, there happened, a little after noon, ſeveral ſqualls of wind 


and rain, which often obſcured the galeon from their fight ; but 


whenever it cleared up, they obſerved her reſolutely lying to; and, 
towards one o'clock, the Centurion hoiſted her broad pendant and 
colours, ſhe being then within gun-ſhot of the enemy. And the 
Commodore obſerving the Spaniards to have neglected clearing their 
hip till that time, as he then ſaw them throwing over-board cattle 
and lumber, he gave orders to fire upon them with the chace-guns, 
to embaraſs them in their work, and prevent them from compleat- 


ing it, though his general directions had been not to engage till 


they were within piſtol ſhot. The galeon returned the fire with 
two of her ſtern-chace ; and, the Centurion getting her ſprit-fail- 
yard fore and aft, that if neceffary ſhe might be ready for board- 
ing, the Spaniards in a bravado rigged their fprit-fail-yard fore and 
aft likewiſe, Soon after, the Centurion came abreaſt of the enemy 
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within piſtol-thot, keeping to the leeward with a view of prevent- 
ing them from putting before the wind, and gaining the port 
of Jalapay, from which they were about ſeven leagues diſtant. 

And now the engagement began in earneſt, and, for the firſt half 
hour, Mr. Anſon over-reached the galeon, and lay on her bow; 
where, by the great wideneſs of his ports he could traverſe almoſt 
all his guns upon the enemy, whilſt the galeon could only bring a 
part of hers to bear. Immediately, on the commencement of the 
action, the mats, with which the galeon had ftuffed her netting, 
took fire, and burnt violently, blazing up half as high as the mi- 
zen-top. This accident (ſuppoſed to be cauſed by the Centurion's 
wads) threw the enemy into great confuſion, and at the ſame time 
alarmed the Commodore, for he feared leaft the galeon ſhould be 
burnt, and leaſt he himſelf too might ſuffer by her driving on board 
him: But the Spaniards at laſt freed themſelves from the fire, by 
cutting away the netting, and tumbling the whole maſs which 
was in flames into the ſea, But till the Centurion kept her firſt 
advantageous poſition, firing her cannon with great regularity and 
briſkneſs, whilſt at the ſame time the galeon's decks lay open to her 
topmen, who, having at their firſt volley driven the Spaniards from 
their tops, 3 prodigious havock with their ſmall arms, killing or 
wounding every officer but one that ever appeared on the quarter- 
deck, and wounding in particular the General of the galeon him- 
ſelf. And though the Centurion, after the firſt half hour, loſt her 
original ſituation, and was cloſe along: ſide the galeon, and the ene- 
my continued to fire briſkly for near an hour longer, yet at laſt the 
Commodore's grape-ſhot ſwept their decks ſo effectually, and the 
number of their flain and wounded was fo confiderable, that they 
began to fall into great diſorder, eſpecially as the General, who was 


the life of the action, was no *. 45 capable of exerting himſelf. 


Their embaraſment was viſible from on board the Commodore. 
For the ſhips were ſo near, that ſome of the Spaniſh officers were 
ſeen running about with great aſſiduity, to prevent the deſertion of 


their men from their quarters : But all their endeayoufs were in 
Ccc 2 | vain ; 
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vain ; for after having, as a laſt effort, fired five or fix guns with 
more judgment than uſual, they gave up the conteſt ; and, the ga- 
leon's colours being ſinged off the enſign ſtaff in the beginning of 
the engagement, ſhe ſtruck the ſtandard at her main-top-gallant 
maſt-head, the perſon, who was employed to do it, having been 
in imminent peril of being killed, had not the Commodore, who per- 
ceived what he was about, given expreſs orders to his people to de- 
{iſt from firing. 

Thus was the Centurion poſſeſſed of this rich prize, amounting 
in value to near a million and half of dollars. She was called the 
Noſtra Signora de Cabadonga, and was commanded by the General 
Don Jeronimo de Montero, a Portugueſe by birth, and the moſt ap- 
proved officer for {kill and courage of any employed in that ſervice. 
The galeon was much larger than the Centurion, had five hundred and 
fifty men and thirty-ſix guns mounted for action, beſides twenty- 
eight pidreroes in her gunwale, quarters and tops, each of which car- 
ried a four pound ball. She was very well furniſhed. with ſmall 
arms, and was particulary provided againſt boarding, both by her 
cloſe quarters, and by a ſtrong net-work of two inch rope, which 
was laced over her waiſt, and was defended by half pikes. She 
had ſixty-ſeven killed in the action, and eighty-four wounded, 
whilſt the Centurion had only two killed, and a Lieutenant and ſix- 
teen wounded, all of whom but one recovered: Of ſo little con- 
ſequence are the moſt deſtructive arms in untutored and unprac- 
tiſed hands. 

The treaſure thus taken by the Centurion having been for at 
leaſt eighteen months the great object of their hopes, it is impoſſi- 
ble to deſcribe the tranſport on board, when, after all their reiterated 
diſappointments, they at laſt ſaw their wiſhes accompliſhed. But 
their joy was near being ſuddenly damped by a moſt tremendous in- 
cident : For no ſooner had the galeon ſtruck, than one of the Lieu- 
tenants coming to Mr. Anſon to congratulate him on his prize, 
whiſpered him at the ſame time, that the Centurion was dangerouſly 
on fire near the powder- room. The Commodore received thls 

I dreadful 
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dreadful news without any apparent emotion, and, taking care not 
to alarm his people, gave the neceſſary orders for extinguiſhing 
it, which was happily done in a ſhort time, though its appearance at 
firſt was extremely terrible. It ſeems ſome cartridges had been 
blown up by accident between decks, whereby a quantity of oak- 
um in the after-hatch way, near the after powder-room, was ſet on 
fire; and the great ſmother and ſmoke of the oakum occaſioned the 
apprehenſion of a more extended and miſchievous fire. At the 
| fame inſtant too, the galeon fell on board the Centurion on the ſtar- 
board quarter, but ſhe was cleared without ng or receiving any 
conſiderable damage. 

The Commodore made his firſt Lieutenant, Mr. Saumarez, Cap- 


tain of this prize, appointing her a poſt-ſhip in his Majeſty's ſer- 
vice. Captain Saumarez, before night, ſent on board the Centurion 


all the Spaniſh priſoners, but ſuch as were thought the moſt pro- 


per to be retained to aſſiſt in navigating the galeon. And now the 
Commodore learnt, from ſome of theſe priſoners, that the other 
ſhip, which he had kept in the port of Acapulco the preceding year, 
inſtead of returning in company with the preſent prize as was ex- 
pected, had ſet fail from Acapulco alone much ſooner than uſual, 
and had, in all probability, got into the port of Manila long before 
the Centurion arrived off Eſpiritu Santo; ſo that Mr. Anſen, not- 
withſtanding his preſent ſucceſs, had great reaſon to regret his loſs 
of time at Macao, which prevented him- from taking two rich 
prizes inſtead of one, 

The Commodore, when the action was ended, reſolved to make 
the beſt of his way with his prize for the river of Canton, being i in 
the mean time fully employed in ſecuring his priſoners, . and in re- 
moving the treaſure from on board the galeon into the Centurion. 
The laſt of theſe operations was too important to be poſtponed ; 


for as the navigation to Canton was through ſeas but little known, 


and: where, from the ſeaſon of the year, much bad weather might 


be expected, it was of great conſequence that the treaſure ſhould. 


be ſent on board the * which ſhip, by the preſenee of the 
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Commander in Chief, the greater number of her hands, and her 
other advantages, was doubtleſs much ſafer againſt all the caſualties 
of winds and ſeas than the galeon: And the ſecuring the pri- 
ſoners was a matter of ſtill more conſequence, as not only the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the treaſure, but the lives of the captors depended thete- 
on. This was indeed an article which gave the Commodore much 
trouble and diſquietude; for they were above double the number of 
his own people; and ſome of them, when they were brought on 
board the Centurion, and had obſerved how ſlenderly ſhe was man- 
ned, and the large proportion which the ſtriplings bore to the reſt, 
could not help expreſſing themſelves with great indignation to be 
thus beaten by a handful of boys. The method, which was taken 
to hinder them from riſing, was by placing all but the officers and 
the wounded in the hold, where, to give them as much air as poſ- 
fible, two hatchways were left open ; but then (to avoid all dan- 
ger, whilſt the Centurion's people ſhould be employed upon the 
deck) there was a ſquare partition of thick planks, made in the 
ſhape of a funnel, which encloſed each hatch-way on the lower 
deck, and reached to that directly over it on the upper deck; theſe 
funnels ſerved to communicate the air to the hold better than could 
have been done without them; and, at the fame time, added 
greatly to the ſecurity of the ſhip ; for they being ſeven or eight 
feet high, it would have been extremely difficult for the Spaniards 
to have clambered up; and till to augment that difficulty, four 
ſwivel guns loaded with muſquet-bullets were planted at the mouth 
of each funnel, and a centinel with lighted match conſtantly at- 
tended, prepared to fire into the hold amongſt them, in caſe of 
any diſturbance, Their officers, which amounted to ſeventeen or 
eighteen, were all lodged in the firſt Lieutenant's cabbin, under a 
conſtant guard of fix men ; 'and the General, as he was wounded, 
lay in the Commodore's cabbin with a centinel always with him ; 
and they were all informed, that any violence or diſturbance would 
be puniſhed with inſtant death. And that the Centurion's people 
might be at all times prepared, if} notwithſtanding theſe regula- 
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tions, any tumult ſhould ariſe, the ſmall arms were conſtantly kept 
loaded in a proper place, whilſt all the men went armed with cut- 
laſſes and piſtols ; and no officer ever pulled off his cloaths, and 
when he flept had always his arms lying ready by him, 

Theſe meaſures were obviouſly neceſſary, confidering the ha- 
zards to which the Commodore and his people would have been 
expoſed, had they been leſs careful. Indeed, the ſufferings of the 
poor priſoners, though impoſſible to be alleviated, were much to be 
commiſerated; for the weather was extremely hot, the ſtench of the 
hold loathſome beyond all conception, and their allowance of water 
but juſt ſufficient to keep them alive, it not being practicable to 
ſpare them more than at the rate of a pint a day for each, the 
crew themſelves having only an allowance of a pint and an half. 
All this conſidered, it was wonderful that not a man of them died 
during their long confinement, except three of the wounded, 
who died the fame night they were taken ; though it muſt be con- 
feſſed, that the greateſt part of them were ſtrangely metamorphiſed 
by the heat of the hold ; for when they were firſt taken, they were 
ſightly robuſt fellows ; but when, after above a month's impriſon- 
ment, they were diſcharged in the river of Canton, they were re- 
duced to mere ſkeletons ; and their air and looks correſponded 
much more to the conception formed of ghoſts and ſpectres, than 
to the figure and appearance of real men. 

Thus employed in ſecuring the treaſure and the priſoners, the 
Commodore, as hath been ſaid, ſtood for the river of Canton; and, 
on the zoth of June, at fix in the evening, got ſight of Cape De- 
langano, which then bore Weſt ten leagues diſtant ; and, the next 
day, he made the Baſtee andi, and the wind being fo far to the 
northward, that it was difficult to weather them, it was reſolved to 
ſtand through between Grafton and Monmouth land, where the 
paſſage ſeemed to be clear; but in getting through, the ſea had a 
very dangerous aſpect, for it ripled and foamed, as if it had been 
full of breakers, which was ſtill more terrible, as it was then 
night. But the ſhips got through very ſafe, (the prize always keep- 
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ing a head) and it was found that the appearance which had alarm- 
ed them had been occaſioned only by a ſtrong tide. I muſt 
here obſerve, that though the Baſbee Mandi are uſually reckoned to 
be no more than five, yet there are many more lying about them to 
the weſtward, which, as the channels amongſt them are not at all 
known, makes it adviſeable for ſhips, rather to paſs to the north- 
ward or ſouthward, than through them; and indeed the Commo- 
dore propoſed to have gone to the northward, between them and 
Formoſa, had it been poſſible for him to have weathered them. 
From hence the Centurion ſteering the proper courſe for the river 
of Canton, ſhe, on the 8th of July, diſcovered the Iſland of Su- 
fata, the weſtermoſt of the Lema Iſlands, being the double peaked 
rock, particularly delineated in the view of the Iflands of Lema, 
formerly inſerted. This Iſland of Stpata they made to be a hun- 
dred and thirty-nine leagues diſtant from Grafton's Iſland, and to 
bear from it North 82* 37 Weſt: And, on the 11th, having taken 
on board two Chineſe Pilots, one for the Centurion, and the other 
for the prize, they came to an anchor off the city of Macao. 

By this time the particulars of the cargoe of the galeon were well 
aſcertained, and it was found that ſhe had on board 1,4 13, 843 pieces 
of eight, and 35,682 02. of virgin filyer, beſides ſome cochineal, 
and a few other commodities, which, however, were but of ſmall 
account, in compariſon of the ſpecie. And this being the Com- 
modore's laſt prize, it hence appears, that all the treaſure taken by 
the Centurion was not much ſhort of 400, ooo l. independent of the 
ſhips and merchandiſe, which ſhe either burnt or deſtroyed, and 
which, by the moſt reaſonable eſtimation, could not amount to ſo 
little as 600,000 /. more ; ſo that the whole loſs of the enemy, by 
our ſquadron, did doubtleſs exceed a million ſterling. To which, 
if there be added the great expence of the Court of Sparn, in fit- 
ting out Pizarro, and in paying the additional charges in America, 
incurred on our account, together with the loſs of their men of 
war, the total of all theſe articles will be a moſt exorbitant ſum, 
and is the ſtrongeſt conviction of the utility of this expedition, which, 
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with all its numerous diſadvantages, did yet prove ſo extremely pre- 
judicial to the enemy. I ſhall only add, that there were taken on 
board the galeon ſeveral draughts and journals, from ſome of which 
many of the particulars recited in the 1oth chapter of the ſecond 
book are collected. Among the reſt there was found a chart of all 
the Ocean, between the Philippines and the coaſt of Mexico, which 
was what was made uſe of by the galeon in her own navigation. 
A copy of this draught, corrected in ſome places by our own-obſer- 
vation, is here annexed, together with the route of the galeon 
traced thereon from her own journals, and likewiſe the route ot 
the Centurion, from Acapulco through the fame Ocean. This is 
the chart formerly referred to, in the account of the Manila trade: 
And to render it ſtill more compleat, the obſerved variation of the 
needle is annexed to ſeveral parts both of the Spaniſh and Engliſh 
track; which addition is of the greateſt conſequence, as no obſer- 
vations of this kind in the northern parts of the Paczfic Ocean have 
yet to my knowledge been publiſhed, and as the quantity of the 
variation ſo nearly correſponds to what Dr. Halley predicted from 
his Theory above fifty years ago. And with this digreſſion I ſhall 
end this chapter, leaving the Centurion with her -prize, at anchor 
off Macao, preparing to enter the river of Canter. 
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F Ci A. IX. 


Tranſactions in the river of Canton. 


HE Commodore, having taken Pilots on board, proceeded 
with his prize for the river of Canton; and, on the 14th 


of July, came to an anchor ſhort of the Bocca Tigris, 

which is a narrow paſſage forming the mouth of that river: This 
entrance he propoſed to ſtand through the next day, and to run up 
as far as Tiger Iſland, which is a very ſafe road, ſecured from all 
winds. But whilſt the Centurion and her prize were thus at anchor, 
a boat with an officer came off from the Mandarine, commanding 
the forts at Bocca Tigris to examine what the ſhips were, and 
whence they came. Mr. Anſon informed the officer, that his ſhip 
was a ſhip of war, belonging to the King of Great- Britain; and 
that the other in company with him was a prize he had taken ; that 
he was going into Canton river to ſhelter himſelf againſt the hurri- 
canes which were then coming on ; and that as ſoon as the mon- 
ſoon ſhifted, he ſhould proceed for England. The officer then de- 
fired an account of what men, guns, and ammunition were on 
board, a liſt of all which he ſaid was to be ſent to the Government 
of Canton. But when theſe articles were repeated to him, particu- 
larly when he was told that there were in the Centurion four hun- 
dred firelocks, and between three and four hundred barrels of POW- 
der, he ſhrugged up his ſhoulders, and ſeemed to be terrified with 
the bare recital, ſaying, that no ſhips ever came into Canton river 
armed in that manner; adding, that he durſt not ſet down the 
whole of this force, leaſt it ſhould too much alarm the Regency. 
After he had finiſhed his enquiries, and was preparing to depart, 

he deſired to leave two Cuſtom-houſe officers behind him; on 
which the Commodore told him, that though as a man of war 


he 
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he was prohibited from trading, and had nothing to do with 
cuſtoms or duties of any kind, yet, for the ſatisfaction of the Ch:- 
neſe, he would permit two of their people to be left on board, who 
might themſelves be witneſſes how punctually he ſhould comply 
with his inſtructions. The officer ſeemed amazed when Mr. An- 
ſon mentioned being exempted from all duties, and told him, that 
the Emperor's duty muſt be paid by all ſhips that came into his 
ports: And it is ſuppoſed, that on this occaſion, private directions 
were given by him to the Chzneſe Pilot, not to carry the Commo- 
dore through the Bocca Tigris; which makes it neceſſary, more 
particularly, to deſcribe that entrance, 

The Bocca Tigris is a narrow paſſage, little more than muſquet- 
ſhot over, formed by two points of land, on each of which there 
is a fort, that on the ſtarboard- ſide being a battery on the wa- 
ter's edge, with eighteen embraſures, but where there were no more 


than twelve iron cannon mounted, ſeeming to be four or fix poun- 


ders; the fort on the larboard-fide is a large caſtle, reſemblin 
thoſe old buildings which here in Eng/and we. often find diſtin- 
guiſhed by that name ; it is fituated on a high rock, and did not 
appear to be furniſhed with more than eight or ten cannon, none 
of which were ſuppoſed to exceed fix pounders. Theſe are the 
defences which ſecure the river of Canton; and which the Chineſe 
(extremely defective in all military {kill) have imagined were ſuffi- 
cient to prevent any enemy from forcing his way through. 

But it is obvious, from the deſcription of theſe forts, that they 


could have given no obſtruction to Mr. Anſon's paſſage, even if they 


had been well ſupplied with gunners and ſtores; and therefore, 
though the Pilot, after the Chineſe officer had been on board, re- 
fuſed at firſt to take charge of the ſhip, till he had leave from the 
forts, yet as it was neceſſary to get through without any delay, 
for fear of the bad weather which was hourly expected, the Com- 
modore weighed on the 15th, and ordered the Pilot to carry him 
by the forts, threatening him that, if the ſhip ran aground, he 
would inſtantly hang him up at the yard-arm, The Pilot, awed 
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by thefe threats, carried the ſhip through ſafely, the forts not at- 
tempting to diſpute the paſſage. Indeed the poor Pilot did not eſ- 
cape the reſentment of his countrymen, for when he came on 
ſhore, he was ſeized and ſent to priſon, and was rigorouſſy diſci- 
plined with the bamboo. However, he found means to get at 


Mr. Anſon afterwards, to defire of him ſome recompence for the 


chaſtiſement he had undergone, and of which he then carried very 
fignificant marks about him ; and Mr. Arſon, in commiſeration of 
his ſufferings, gave him ſuch a ſum of money, as would at any 
time have enticed a Chineſe to have undergone a dozen baſtina- 
dings. 

| Nor was the Pilot the only perſon that ſuffered on this occaſion ; 
for the Commodore foon after ſeeing ſome royal junks paſs by him 
from Becca Tigris towards Canton, he learnt, on enquiry, that the 
Mandarine commanding the forts was a prifoner on board them; 
that he was already turned out, and was now carrying to Canton, 
where it was expected he would be ſeverely puniſhed for having 
permitted the ſhips to paſs ; and the Commodore urging the unrea- 


ſonableneſs of this procedure, from the inability of the forts to have 


done otherwiſe, explaining to the Chineſe the great ſuperiority his 
ſhips would have had over the forts, by the number and ſize of 
their guns, the Chineſe ſeemed to acquieſce in his reaſoning, and 
allowed that their forts could not have ſtopped him; but they till 
aſſerted, that the Mandarine would infallibly ſuffer, for not having 
done, what all his judges were convinced, was impoſſible. To 
ſuch indefenſible abſurdities are thoſe obliged-to ſubmit, who think 
themſelves concerned to ſupport their authority, when the neceſſary 
force is wanting, But to return : 

On the 16th of July the Commodore ſent his ſecond Lieute- 
nant to Canton, with a letter to the Viceroy, informing him of the 
reaſon of the Centurion's putting into that port; and that the Com- 
modore himſelf ſoon propoſed to repair to Canton, to pay a viſit to 
the Viceroy. The Lieutenant was very civilly received, and was 
promiſed that an anſwer ſhould be ſent to the Commodore the next 
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day. In the mean time Mr. Anſon gave leave to ſeveral of the of- 
ficers of the galeon'to go to Canton, they engaging their parole to 
return in two days, When theſe priſoners got to Canton, the Re- 
gency ſent for them, and examined them, enquiring particularly by 
what means they had fallen into Mr. Anſon's power. And on this 
occaſion the priſoners were honeſt enough to declare, that as the 
Kings of Great-Britain and of Spain were at war, they had pro- 
poſed to themſelves the taking of the Centurion, and had bore down 
upon her with that view, but that the event had been contrary to 
their hopes : However, they acknowledged that they had been 
treated by the Commodore, much better than they believed they 
ſhould have treated him, had he fallen into their hands, This 
confeſſion from an enemy had great weight with the Chineſe, who, 
till then, though they had revered the Commodore's power, had 
yet ſuſpected his morals, and had confidered him rather as a lawleſs 
freebooter, than as one commiſſioned by the State for the revenge 
of public injuries. But they now changed their opinion, and re- 
garded him as a more important perſon ; to which perhaps the vaſt 
treaſure of his prize might not a little contribute ; the acquiſition of 
wealth being a matter greatly adapted to the elUmanyon and reve- 
rence of the Chineſe Nation. 

In this examination of the Spani/þ priſoners, though the Chineſe 
had no reaſon in the main to doubt of the account which was 
given them, yet there were two circumſtances which appeared to 
them fo ſingular, as to deſerve a more ample explanation; one of 
them was the great diſproportion of men between the Centurion 
and the galeon ; the other was the humanity, with which the peo- 
ple of the galeon were treated after they were taken. The Man- 
darines therefore aſked the Spaniards, how they came to be over- 
powered by ſo inferior a force; and how it happened, fince the 
two nations were at war, that they were not put to death when 
they came into the hands of the Engli/h, To the firſt of theſe en- 
quiries the Spaniards replied, that though they had more hands 
than the Centurion, yet ſhe being intended ſolely for war had a 
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great ſuperiority in the ſize of her guns, and in many other articles, 
over the galeon, which was a veſſel fitted out principally for traf- 
fic: And as to the ſecond. queſtion, they told the Chineſe, that 
amongſt the nations of Europe, it was not cuſtomary to put to death 
thoſe who ſubmitted ; though they readily owned, that the Com- 
modore, from the natural bias of his temper, had treated both 
them and their countrymen, who had formerly been in his power, 
with very unuſual courteſy, much beyond what they could have 
expected, or than was required by the cuſtoms eſtabliſhed between 
nations at war with each other, Theſe replies fully ſatisfied the 
Chineſe, and at the ſame time wrought very powerfully in the 
Commodore's favour. 

On the 2oth of July, in the morning, three Mandarines, with 
a great number of boats, and a vaſt retinue, came on board the 
Centurion, and delivered to the Commodore the Viceroy of Can- 
ton's order for a daily ſupply of proviſions, and for Pilots to carry 
the ſhips up the river as far as the ſecond bar; and at the ſame time 
they delivered him a meſſage from the Viceroy, in anſwer to the 
letter ſent to Canton. The ſubſtance of the meſſage was, that the 
Viceroy deſired to be excuſed from receiving the Commodore's vi- 
fit, during the then exceſſive hot weather; becauſe the aſſembling 
the Mandarines and ſoldiers, neceſſary to that ceremony, would 
prove extremely inconvenient and fatiguing ; but that in September, 
when the weather would be more temperate, he ſhould be glad to 
ſee both the Commodore himſelf, and the Engh/bþ Captain of the 
other ſhip, that was with him. As Mr. Anſon knew that an ex- 
preſs had been diſpatched to the Court at Pekin, with an account 
of the Centurion and her prize being arrived in the river of Canton, 
he had no doubt, but the principal motive for putting off this vi- 
ſit was, that the Regency at Canton might gain time to receive 
the Emperor's inſtructions, about their behaviour on this unuſual 

When the Mandarines had delivered their meflage, they began 


to talk to the Commodore about the duties to be paid by his ſhips ; 
but 
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but he immediately told them, that he would never ſubmit to any 
demand of that kind ; that as he neither brought any merchandize 
thither, nor intended to carry any away, he could not be reaſona- 
bly deemed to be within the meaning of the Emperor's orders, 
which were doubtleſs calculated for trading veſſels only, adding, 
that no duties were ever demanded of men of war, by nations ac- 
cuſtomed to their reception, and that his Maſter's orders expreſly 
forbad him from paying any acknowledgement for his ſhips ancho- 
ring in any port whatever, 

The Mandarines being thus cut ſhort on the ſubject of the duty, 
they ſaid they had another matter to mention, which was the only 
remaining one they had in charge ; this was a requeſt to the Com- 
modore, that he would releaſe the priſoners he had taken on board 
the galeon ; for that the Viceroy of Canton apprehended the Em- 
peror, his Maſter, might be diſpleaſed, if he ſhould be informed, 
that perſons, who were his allies, and carried on a great commerce 
with his ſubjects, were under confinement in his dominions. Mr. 
Anſon was himſelf extremely deſirous to get rid of the Spaniards, 
having, on his firſt arrival, ſent about an hundred of them to Ma- 
cao, and thoſe who remained, which were near four hundred more, 
were, on many accounts, a great incumbrance to him. However, 
to inhance the favour, he at firſt raiſed ſome difficulties ; but per- 
mitting himſelf to be prevailed on, he at laſt told the Mandarines, 
that to ſhow his readineſs to oblige the Viceroy, he would releaſe 
the priſoners, whenever they, the Chrneſe, would ſend boats to 
fetch them off. This matter being thus adjuſted, the Mandarin:-s 
departed ; and, on the 28th of July, two Chineſe junks were ſent 
from Canton, to take on board the priſoners, and to carry them to 
Macao. And the Commodore, agreeable to his promiſe, diſmiſſed 
them all, and ordered his Purſer to ſend with them eight days pro- 
viſion for their ſubſiſtence, during their failing down the river; this 
being diſpatched, the Centurion and her prize came to her moorings, 


above the ſecond bar, where they propoſed to continue till the mon- 
foon ſhifted, 431 | | 
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Though the ſhips, in conſequence of the Viceroy's permit, 
found no difficulty in purchaſing proviſions for their daily conſump- 
tion, yet it was impoſſible for the COOmmotlere to proceed to Bug- 
land, without laying in a large quantity both of proviſtons and 
ſtores for his uſe, during the voyage: The procuring this” ſupply 
was attended with much embaraſment; for there were people at 
Canton who had undertaken to furniſh bim with" biſcuit, and what- 
ever elſe he wanted; and his linguiſt, towards the middle of Sep- 
tember, had aſſured him, from day to day, that all was ready, and 
would be ſent on board him immediately. Bat a fortnight being 
elapſed, and nothing being brought, the Commodore ſent to Can- 
ton to enquire more particularly into the reaſons of this diſappoint- 
ment: And he had ſoon the vexation to be informed, that the 
whole was an illuſion; that no order had been procured from the 
Viceroy, to furniſh him with his ſea- ſtores, as had been pretended 
that there was no biſcuit baked, nor any one of the articles in rea- 
dineſs, which had been promiſed him; nor did it appear, that the 
Contractors had taken the leaſt ſtep to comply with their agree- 
ment. This was moſt diſagreeable news, and made it ſuſpected, 
that the furniſhing the "Centurion for her return to Great- Britain 
might prove a more troubleſome matter than had been hitherto 

imagined ; eſpecially too, as the month of September was nearly 
elapſed, ' without . 1 vr 8 W ee, wage = E from Wo 
Viceroy of Canton. 

And here perhaps it might be expeAted en ſome ſatisfactory ac 
count ſhould be given of the motives of the Chineſe for this faith- 
leſs procedure. But as 1 have already, in a former chapter, made 
ſome kind of conjectures about a fimilar event, T ſhall not repeat 
them again in this place, but ſhall "obſerve, that after all, it may 
perhaps be impoſſible for an European, ignorant of the cuſtoms and 
manners of that nation, to be fully apprized of the real incite- 
ments to this behaviour. Indeed, thus much may undoubtedly be 
aſſerted, that in artifice, falſhood, and an attachment to all kinds of 
lucre, many of the Chineſe are difficult to be paralleled by any other 


people ; 
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people; but then the combination of theſe talents, and the manner 
in which they are applied in particular emergencies, are often be- 
| yond the reach of a Foreigner's penetration: So that though it may 

be ſafely concluded, that the Chineſe had ſome intereſt in thus 
amuſing the Commodore, yet it may not be eaſy to aſſign the indivi- 
dual views by which they were influenced. And that I may not 
be thought too ſevere in aſcribing to this Nation a fraudulent and 
ſelfiſh turn of temper, ſo contradictory to the character given of 
them in the legendary accounts of the Roman Miſſionaries, I ſhall 
here mention an extraordinary tranſaction or two, which I hope will 
be ſome kind of confirmation of what I have advanced. 

When the Commodore lay firſt at Macao, one of his officers, 
who had been extremely ill, defired leave of him to go on ſhore 
every day on a neighbouring Ifland, imagining that a walk upon 
the land would contribute greatly to the reſtoring of his health : The 


Commodore would have diſſuaded him, ſuſpecling the tricks of the 


Cbineſe, but the officer continuing importunate, in the end the boat 
was ordered to carry him. The firſt day he was put on ſhore he 
took his exerciſe, and returned without receiving any moleſtation, 
or even ſeeing any of the inhabitants; but the ſecond day, he was 
aſſaulted, ſoon after his arrival, by a great number of Chineſe, who 
had been hoeing rice in the neighbourhood, and who beat him 
ſo violently with the handles of their hoes, that they ſoon laid him 
on the ground incapable of reſiſtance ; after which they robbed 
him, taking from him his ſword, the hilt of which was ſilver, his 
money, his watch, gold-headed cane, ſnuff-box, ſleeve- buttons and 
hat, with ſeveral other trinkets : In the mean time the boat's crew, 
who were at ſome little diſtance, and had no arms of any kind 
with them, were incapable of giving him any aſſiſtance; till at laſt 
one of them flew on the fellow who had the ſword in his poſſeſ- 
ſion, and wreſting it out of his hands drew it, and with it was pre- 
paring to fall on the Chineſe, ſome of whom he could not have 
failed-of killing ; but the officer, perceiving what he was about, im- 
mediately ordered him to deſiſt, thinking it more prudent to ſub- 
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mit to the preſent violence, than to embroil his Commodore in an 
inextricable ſquabble with the Chineſe Government, by the death of 
their ſubjects ; which calmneſs in this Gentleman was the more 
meritorious, as he was known to be a perſon of an uncommon ſpi- 
rit, and of -a ſomewhat haſty temper : By this means the Chineſe 
recovered the poſſeſſion of the ſword, which they ſoon perceived 
was prohibited to be made uſe of againſt them, and carried off theit 
whole booty unmoleſted. No ſooner were they gone, than a Chi- 
neſe on horſeback, very well dreſſed, and who had the air and ap- 
pearance of a Gentleman, came down to the ſhore, and, as far as 
could be underſtood by his ſigns, ſeemed to cenſure the conduct of 
his countrymen, and to commiſerate the officer, being wonderfully 
officious to aſſiſt in getting him on board the boat: But notwith- 
ſtanding this behaviour, it was ſhrewdly ſuſpected that he was an 
accomplice in the theft, and time fully evinced the juſtice of thoſe 
ſuſpicions. 

When the boat enuines on board, and reported what had paſſed 
to the Commodore, he immediately complained of it to the Man- 
darine, who attended to ſee his ſhip ſupplied ; but the Mandarine 
coolly replied, that the boat ought not to have gone on ſhore, 
promiſing, however, that if the thieves could be found ont, they 
ſhould be "puniſhed ; though it appeared plain enough, by his 
manner of anſwering, that he -would never give himſelf any trou- 
ble in ſearching them out. However, a conſiderable time after- 
wards, when fome Chineſe boats were ſelling proviſions to the Cen- 
turion, the perſon who had wreſted the ſword from the Chine/e 
came with great eagerneſs to the Commodore, to aſſure him that 
one of the principal thieves was then in a proviſion- boat along - ſide 
the ſhip ; and the officer, who had been robbed, viewing the fel- 
low on this report, and well remembring his face, orders were im- 
mediately given to ſeize him; and he was accordingly ſecured on 
board the-ſhip, where ftrange ee were now mad 
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This thief, on his being firſt apprehended, expreſſed ſo much 
fright in his countenance, that it was feared he would have died 
upon the ſpot ; the Mandarine too, who attended the ſhip, had vi- 
fibly no ſmall ſhare of concern on the occaſion. Indeed he had 
reaſon enough to be alarmed, fince it was ſoon evinced, that he had 
been privy to the whole robbery ; for the Commodore declaring 
that he would not deliver up the thief, but would himſelf order 
him to be ſhot, the Mandarine immediately put off the magiſte- 
rial air, with which he had at firſt pretended to demand him, and 
begged his releaſe in the moſt abject manner: And the Commo- 
dore appearing inflexible, there came on board, in leſs than two 
hours time, five or fix of the neighbouring Mandarines, who all 
joined in the fame entreaty, and with a view of facilitating their 
ſuit, offered a large ſum of money for the fellow's liberty. Whilſt 
they were thus folliciting, it was diſcoyered that the Mandarine, 
who was the moſt active amongſt them, and who ſeemed to be 
molt intereſted in the event, was the very Gentleman, who came 
to the officer, juſt after the robbery, and who pretended to be fo 
much diſpleaſed with the villany of his countrymen, And, on fur- 
ther inquiry it was found, that he was the Mandarine of the Iſland; 
and that he had, by the authority of his office, ordered the Pea- 
ſeants to commit that infamous action. And it ſeemed, as far as 
could be collected from the broken hints which were caſually 
thrown out, that he and his brethren, who were all privy to the 
tranſaction, were terrified with the fear of being called before the 
tribunal at Canton, where the firſt article of their puniſhment would 
be the ſtripping them of all they were worth; though their judges 
(however fond of inflicting a chaſtiſement ſo lucrative to themſelves) 
were perhaps of as tainted a complexion as the delinquents, Mr. 
Anſon was not diſpleaſed to haye caught, the Chineſe. in this dilem- 
ma; and he entertained himſelf for ſome time with their perplexi- 
ty, rejecting their money with ſcorn, g inexorable to their 
prayers, and giving out that the thief thould certainly be ſhot ; but 
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as he then foreſaw that he ſhould be forced to take ſhelter in their 
a ſecond time, when the influence he might hereby acquire 
over the Magiſtrates would be of great ſervice to him, he at length 
permitted himſelf to be perſuaded, and as a favour releaſed his pri- 
ſoner, but not till the Mandarine had collected and returned all 

that had been ſtolen from the officer, even to the minuteſt trifle. 
But notwithſtanding this inſtance of the good intelligence between 
the magiſtrates and criminals, the ſtrong addiction of the Chineſe to 
lucre often prompts them to break through this awful confederacy, 
and puts them on defrauding the authority that protects them of its 
proper quota of the pillage. For not long after the above- men- 
tioned tranſaction, (the former Mandarine, attendant on the ſhip, 
being, in the mean time, relieved by another) the Commodore loſt 
a top-maſt from his ſtern, which, after the moſt diligent enquiry, 
could not be traced : As it was not his own, but had been borrowed 
at Macao to heave down by, and was not to be replaced in that part 
of the world, he was extremely defirous to recover it, and pub- 
liſhed a conſiderable reward to any who would bring it him again. 
There were ſuſpicions from the firſt of its being ſtolen, which made 
him conclude a reward was the likelieſt method of getting it back : 
Accordingly, ſoon after, the Mandarine told him, that ſome of his, 
the Mandarine's, people, had found the top-maſt, defiring the Com- 
modore to ſend his boats to fetch it, which being done, the Man- 
darine's people received the promiſed reward ; but the Commodore 
told the Mandarine, that he would make kim a preſent beſides for 
the care he had taken in direQting it to be ſearched for; and ac- 
cordingly, Mr. Anſon gave a ſum of money to his Linguiſt, to be 
delivered to the Mandarine; but the Linguiſt knowing that the 
people had been paid, and ignorant that a further preſent had been 
promiſed, kept the money himſelf : However, the Mandarine ful- 
ly confiding in Mr. Anſon” s word, and ſuſpecting the Linguiſt, he 
took occaſion, one morning, to admire the ſize of the Centurion's 

maſts, and thence, on a pretended ſudden recollection, he made a 
digreſſion 
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digreſſion to the top-maſt which had been loſt, and aſked Mr. An- 10 
fon if he had not got it again. Mr. Anſon preſently perceived the 4 
bent of this converſation, and enquired of him if he had not re- 1 
ceived the money from the Linguiſt, and finding he had not, he 1 
offered to pay it him upon the ſpot. But this the Mandarine re- 
fuſed, having now ſomewhat more in view than the ſum which BY 
had been detained : For the next day the Linguiſt was ſeized, and | 
was doubtleſs mulcted of all he had gotten in the Commodore's ſer- 1 
vice, which was ſuppoſed to be little leſs than two thouſand dol- | 
lars; he was beſides fo ſeverely baſtinadoed with the bamboo, that 1 
it was with difficulty he eſcaped with his life; and when he was 
upbraided by the Commodore (to whom he afterwards came beg- 
ging) with his folly, in riſquing all he had ſuffered for fifty dollars, 
(the preſent intended for the Mandarine) he had no other excuſe to 
make than the ſtrong bias of his Nation to diſhoneſty, replying, in | 
his broken jargon, Chineſe man very great rogue truly, but have 94 if 
faſhion, no can help. 414 
It were endleſs to recount all the artifices, extortions and frauds 
which were practiſed on the Commodore and his people, by this 
intereſted race. The method of buying all things in China being 
by weight, the tricks made uſe of by the Chineſe to encreaſe the 
weight of the proviſion they ſold to the Centurion, were almoſt in- | 
credible. One time a large quantity of fowls and ducks being 1 
bought for the ſhip's uſe, the greateſt part of them preſently died: 4 
This alarmed the people on board with the apprehenſions that they | 
had been killed by poiſon ; but on examination. it appeared, that it 
was only owing to their being crammed. with ſtones and gravel to | 
encreaſe their weight, the quantity thus, forced into moſt of the ; IF 
ducks being found to amount to ten ounces in each. The hogs 
too, which were bought ready killed of the Chineſe Butchers, had 
water injected into them for the ſame - purpoſe ; ſo that a carcaſs, 
hung up all night for the water to drain from it, hath loſt above a 
ſtone of its weight; and when, to avoid this cheat, the hogs were 
| bought 
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bought alive, it was found that the Chineſe gave them falt to en- 
creaſe their thirſt, and having by this means excited them to drink 
great quantities of water, they then took meaſures to prevent them 
from diſcharging it again by urine, and fold the tortured animal in 
this inflated ſtate, When the Commodore firſt put to fea from 
Macao, they practiſed an artifice of another kind; for as the Chi- 
neſe never object to the eating of any food that Hes of itſelf, they 
took care, by ſome ſecret practices, that great part of his live ſea- 
fore ſhould die in a ſhort time after it was put on board, hoping 
to make-a ſecond profit of the dead carcaſſes which they expected 
would be thrown overboard ; and two thirds of the hogs dying be- 
fore the Centurion was out of fight of land, many of the Chineſe 
boats followed her, only to pick up the carrion. Theſe inſtances 
may ſerve as a ſpecimen of the manners of this celebrated Nation, 
which is oſten recommended to the reſt of the world as a pattern of 
all kinds of laudable qualities. But to return: 

The Commodore, towards the end of September, having found 
out (as has been ſaid) that thoſe, who had contracted to ſupply him 
with fea- proviſions and ſtores, had deceived him, and that the 
Viceroy had not ſent to bim according to his promiſe, he faw it 
would be impoſſible for him to ſurmount the embaraſment he was 
under, without going himſelf to Canton, and viſiting the Viceroy ; 
and therefore, on the 27th of September, he ſent a meſſage to the 
Mandarine, who attended the Centurion, to inform him that he, 
the Commodore, intended, on the firſt of October, to proceed in 
his boat to Canton; adding, that the day after he got there, he 
ſhould notify his arrival to the Viceroy, and ſhould defire him to fix 
a time for his audience; to which the Mandarine returned no 
other anſwer, than that he would acquaint the Viceroy with the 
Commodore's intentions. In the mean time all things were pre- 
pared for this expedition: And the hoat' s crew in particular, which 
Mr. Anſon propoſed to take with him, were cloathed in an uniform 
dreſs, reſembling that of the Watermen on the Thames ; they were 
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to avoid the imputation of receding; from claims, on which they had 


they had no other method of ſucceeding than by violence, and 
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in number eighteen and a Coxſwain; they had ſcarlet jackets and 
blue filk waiſtcoats, the whole trimmed with ſilver buttons, and 
with filver badges on their jackets and caps. As it was apprehend- 
ed, and even aſſerted, that the payment of the cuſtomary duties for 
the Centurion and her prize, would be demanded by the Regency 
of Canton, and would be inſiſted on previous to the granting a per- 
miſſion for victualling the ſhip for her future voyage; the Commo- 
dore, who was refolved never to eſtabliſh ſo diſhonourable a prece- 
dent, took all poſſible precaution to prevent the Chineſe from facili- 
tating the ſucceſs of their unreaſonable pretenſions, by having him 
in their power at Canton: And therefore, for the ſecurity of his ſhip, 


and the great treaſare on board her, he appointed his firſt Lieutenant, 
Mr. Brett, to be Captain of the Centurion under him, giving him 
proper inſtructions for his conduct; ditecting him, particularly, if 


he, the Commodore, ſhould be detained at Canton on account of the 


duties in diſpute, to take out the men from the Centurion's prize, 
and to deſtray her; and then to proceed down: the river through 
the Bocca Tigris, with the Centuriam alone, and to remain with- 


out that entrance, till he received further orders from Mr. Anſon. 
Theſe neceflary ſteps being taken, which were not unknown 


to the Chineſe, it ſhould ſeem as if their deliberations were in 


ſome ſort embaraſed thereby. It is reaſonable to imagine, that 


they were in general very deſirous of getting the duties to be paid 


them ; not perhaps ſolely in confideration of the amount of thoſe 
dues, but to keep up their reputation for addreſs and ſubtlety, and 


already fo frequently inſiſted. However, as they nay. foreſaw that 


that even. againſt: this the Commodore Was W they were at 


laſt diſpoſed, I :conceive, to let the affair drop, rather than entan- 


gle themſelves in an hoſtile meaſure, -which they ſound would only 


expoſe them to the riſque of having the whole navigation of their 
port deſtroyed, without any certain proſpect of gaining their fa- 
vourite prone thereby. 


However, 
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However, though there is reaſon to imagine that theſe were their 
thoughts at that time, yet they could not depart at once from the 
evaſive conduct to which they had hitherto adhered. For when 
the Commodore, on the morning of tlie firſt of October, was pre- 
paring to ſet out for Canton, his Linguiſt came to him from the 
Mandarine, who attended his ſhip, to tell him that a letter had 
been received from the Viceroy of Canton, deſiring the Commodore 
to put off his going thither for two or three days: But in the af- 
ternoon of the ſame day, another Linguiſt came on board, who, 
with much ſeeming fright, told Mr. Anon, that the Viceroy had 
expected him up that day, that the Council was afſembled, and the 
troops had been under arms to receive him ; and that the Viceroy 
was highly offended at the diſappointment, and had ſent the Com- 
modore's Linguiſt to priſon chained, ſuppoſing that the whole had 
been owing to the Linguiſt's negligence. This plauſible tale gave 
the Commodore great concern, and made him apprehend that there 
was ſome treachery deſigned him, which he could not yet fathom ; 
and though it afterwards appeared that the whole was a fiction, 
not one article of it having the leaſt foundation, yet (for reaſons 
beſt known to themſelves) this falſhood was ſo well ſupported by 
the artifices of the Chineſe Merchants at Canton, that, three days 
afterwards, the Commodore received a letter ſigned by all the ſu- 
percargoes of the Engliſh ſhips then at that place, exprefling their 
great uneaſineſs at what had happened, and intimating their fears 
that ſome inſult would be offered to his boat, if he came thither 
before the Viceroy was fully ſatisfied about the miſtake. To this 
letter Mr. Anſon replied, that he did not believe there had been 
any miſtake; but was perſuaded it was a forgery of the Chineſe to 
prevent his viſiting the Viceroy ; that therefore he would certainly 
come up to Canton on the 13th of October, confident that the 
Chineſe would not dare to offer him an inſult, as well knowing it 
would be properly returned. 


On 
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On the 13th of Ocloler, the Commodore continuing firm to 
his reſolution, all the ſupercargoes of the Engh/h, Daniſh, and 
Swediſh ſhips came on board the Centurion, to accompany him to 
Canton, for which place he ſet out in his barge the ſame day, at- 
tended by his own boats, and by thoſe of the trading ſhips, which on 
this occaſion came to form his retinue ; and as he paſſed by Wampo, 
where the European veſſels lay, he was faluted by all of them but 
the French, and in the evening he arrived ſafely at Canton. His 
reception at that city, and the moſt material tranſactions from hence- 
forward, till his arrival in Great-Britain, ſhall be the ſubje& of the 
enſuing chapter. 
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Proceedings at the city of Canton, and the return of 
the Centurion to England. 
HE N the Commodore arrived at Canton, he was viſited 

V y by the principal Chineſe Merchants, who affected to ap- 

pear very much pleaſed that he had met with no obſtruc- 
tion in getting thither, and who thence pretended to conclude, that 
the Viceroy was ſatisfled about the former miſtake, the reality of 
which they ſtill inſiſted on; they added, that as ſoon as the Vice- 
roy ſhould be informed that Mr. Anſon was at Canton, (which 
they promiſed ſhould be done the next morning) they were per- 
ſuaded a day would be immediately appointed for the viſit, which 
was the principal buſineſs that had brought the Commodore 
thither. 

The next day the Merchants returned to Mr. Anſon, and told 
him, that the Viceroy was then fo fully employed in preparing his 
diſpatches for Pekin, that there was no getting admittance to him 
for ſome days ; but that they had engaged one of the officers of 
his Court to give them information, as ſoon as he ſhould be at 
leiſure, when they propoſed to notify Mr. Anſon's arrival, and to 
endeavour to fix the day of audience. The Commodore was by 
this time too well acquainted with their artifices, not to perceive 
that this was a falſehood; and had he conſulted only his own judg- 
ment, he would have applied directly to the Viceroy by other 
hands: But the Chineſe Merchants had ſo far prepoſſeſſed the ſu- 
percargoes of our ſhips with chimerical fears, that they (the ſuper- 
cargoes) were extremely apprehenſive of being embroiled with the 
Government, and of ſuffering in their intereſt, if thoſe meaſures were 
taken, which appeared to Mr. Anſon at that time to be the moſt 

2 prudential : 
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prudential: And therefore, leaſt the malice and double dealing of 
the Chineſe might have given riſe to ſome ſiniſter incident, which 
would be afterwards laid at his door, he reſolved to continue paſ- 
five, as long as it ſhould appear that he loſt no time, by thus ſuſ- 
pending his own opinion. With this view, he promiſed not to take 
any immediate ſtep himſelf for getting admittance to the Viceroy, 
provided the Chineſe, with whom he contracted for proviſions, 
would let him ſee that his bread was baked, his meat ſalted, and 
his ſtores prepared with the utmoſt diſpatch : But if by the time 
when all was in readineſs to be ſhipped off, (which it was ſuppoſed 
would be in about forty days) the Merchants ſhould not have pro- 
cured the Viceroy's permiſſion, then the Commodore propoſed to 
apply for it himſelf. Theſe were the terms Mr. Anſon thought pro- 
per to offer, to quiet the uneaſineſs of the ſupercargoes ; and not- 
withſtanding the apparent equity of the conditions, many difficul- 
ties and objections were urged ; nor would the Chrneſe agree to 
them, till the Commodore had conſented to pay for every article he 
beſpoke before it was put in hand. However, at laſt the contract 
being paſt, it was ſome ſatisfaction to the Commodore to be certain 
that his preparations were now going on, and being himſelf on the 
ſpot, he took care to haſten them as much as poſſible. 

During this interval, in which the ſtores and proviſions were 
getting ready, the Merchants continually entertained Mr. Anon 
with accounts of their various endeavours to get a licence from the 
Viceroy, and their frequent diſappointments ; which to him was now 
a matter of amuſement, as he was fully ſatisfied there was not one 
word of truth in any thing they. ſaid. But when all was com- 
pleated, and wanted only to be . ſhipped, which was about the 
24th of November, at which time too the N. E. monſoon was ſet in, 
he then reſolved to apply himſelf to the Viceroy to demand an au- 
dience, as he was perſuaded that, without this ceremony, the pro- 
curing a permiſſion to ſend his ſtores on board would meet with 
great difficulty. On the 24th of November, therefore, Mr. Anſon 
ſent one of his officers to the Mandarine, who cemmanded the 

1 guard 
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guard of the principal gate of the city of Canton, with a letter di- 
rected to the Viceroy, When this letter was delivered to the 
Mandarine, he received the officer who brought it very civilly, and 
took down the contents of it in Chineſe, and promiſed that the Vice- 
roy ſhould be immediately acquainted with it ; but told the officer, 
it was not neceſſary for him to wait for an anſwer, becauſe a meſ- 
ſage would be ſent to the Commodore himſelf. 

On this occaſion Mr. Anſon had been under great difficulties about 
a proper interpreter to ſend with his officer, as he was well aware 


that none of the Chineſe, uſually employed as Linguiſts, could be 


relied on: But he at laſt prevailed with Mr. Flint, an Engliſh Gen- 
tleman belonging to the factory, who ſpoke Chineſe perfectly well, 
to accompany his officer. This perſon, who upon this occaſion and 
many others was of ſingular ſervice to the Commodore, had been 
left at Canton when a youth, by the late Captain Rigby. The 
leaving him there to learn the Chineſe language was a ſtep taken 
by that Captain, merely from his own perſuaſion of the great ad- 
vantages which the Eall- India Company might one day receive from 
an Engliſh interpreter ; and though the utility of this meaſure has 
greatly exceeded all that was expected from it, yet I have not heard 
that it has been to this day imitated : But we imprudently chooſe 
(except in this ſingle inſtance) to carry on the vaſt tranſactions of 
the port of Canton, either by the ridiculous jargon of broken Eng- 
liſh, which ſome few of the Chineſe have learnt, or by the ſuſpected 
interpretation of the Linguiſts of other Nations. 

Two days after the ſending the above-mentioned letter, a 
fire broke out in the ſuburbs of Canton. On the firſt alarm, Mr. 
Anſon went thither with his officers, and his boat's crew, to afliſt 
the Chineſe. When he came there, he found that it had begun in a 
failor's ſhed, and that by the flightneſs of the buildings, and the 
awkwardneſs of the Chineſe, it was getting head apace: But he 
perceived, that by pulling down ſome of the adjacent ſheds it might 
eaſily be extinguiſhed ; and particularly obſerving that it was run- 
ning along a wooden corniſh, which would foon communicate it 
to 


bes 
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to a great diſtance, he ordered his people to begin with tearing a- 


way that corniſh ; this was preſently attempted, and would have 


been ſoon executed ; but, in the mean time, he was told, that, as 
there was no Mandarine there to direct what was to be done, the 
Chineſe would make him, the Commodore, anſwerable for what- 
ever ſhould be pulled down by his orders. On this his people de- 
ſiſted ; and he ſent them to the Engliſh factory, to aſſiſt in ſecu- 
ring the Company's treaſure and effects, as it was eaſy to foreſee 


that no diftance was a protection againſt the rage of ſuch a fire, 


where fo little was done to put a ſtop to it; for all this time the 
Chineſe contented themſelves with viewing it, and now and then 
holding one of their idols near it, which they ſeemed to expect 
ſhould check its progreſs : However, at laſt, a Mandarine came out 
of the city, attended by four or five hundred firemen : Theſe made 
ſome feeble efforts to pull down the neighbouring houſes ; but by 
this time the fire had greatly extended itſelf, and was got amongſt 
the Merchants warehouſes ; and the Chineſe firemen, wanting both 
{kill and ſpirit, were incapable of checking its violence; fo that its 
fury encreaſed upon them, and it was feared the whole city would 
be deſtroyed. In this general confuſion the Viceroy himſelf came 
thither, and the Commodore was ſent to, and was entreated to af- 
ford his aſſiſtance, being told that he might take any meaſures 
he ſhould think moſt prudent in the preſent emergency. And now 
he went thither a ſecond time, carrying with him about forty of 
his people; who, upon this occaſion, exerted themſelves in ſuch a 
manner, as in that country was altogether without example: For 
they were rather animated than deterred by the flames and falling 
buildings, amongſt which they wrought ; fo that it was not uncom- 
mon to ſee the moſt forward of them tumble to the ground on the 
roofs, and amidſt the ruins of houſes, which their own efforts 
brought down with them. By their boldneſs and activity the fire 


was ſoon extinguiſhed to the amazement of the Chineſe; and the 


buildings being all on one floor, and the materials ſlight, the ſea- 
| men, 


r 
men, notwithſtanding their daring behaviour, happily eſcaped with 


no other injuries, than ſome eonſiderable bruiſes, 

The fire, though at laſt thus luckily extinguiſhed, did great miſ- 
chief during the time it continued; for it conſumed an hundred 
ſhops and eleven ſtreets full of warehouſes, ſo that the damage 
amounted to an immenſe ſum ; and one of the Chineſe Merchants, 
well known to the Engliſb, whoſe name was Succoy, was ſuppoled, 
for his own ſhare, to have loſt near two hundred thouſand pound 
ſterling. It raged indeed with unuſual violence, for in many of the 
warehouſes, there were large quantities of camphire, which greatly 
added to its fury, and produced a column of exceeding white flame, 
which ſhot up into the air to ſuch a prodigious height, that the 
flame itſelf was plainly ſeen on board the Centurion, though ſhe 
was thirty miles diſtant, 

Whilſt the Commodore and his people were labouring at the 
fire, and the terror of its becoming general ſtill poſſeſſed the whole 
City, ſeveral of the moſt conſiderable Chineſe Merchants came to 
Mr. Anſon, to deſire that he would let each of them have one of 
his ſoldiers (for ſuch they tiled his boat's crew from the uniformity 
of their dreſs) to guard their warehouſes and dwelling houſes, 
which, from the known diſhoneſty of the populace, they feared 
would be pillaged in the tumult. Mr. Anſon granted them this re- 
queſt ; and all the men that he thus furniſhed to the Chineſe be- 
haved greatly to the ſatisfaction of their employers, who afterwards 
highly applauded their great diligence and fidelity. 

By this means, the reſolution of the Engliſb at the fire, and their 
truſtineſs and punqtuality elſewhere, was the general ſubject of con- 
verſation amongſt the Chineſe: And, the next morning, many of the 
principal inhabitants waited on the Commodore to thank him for 
his aſſiſtance; frankly owning to him, that they could never have 
extinguiſhed the fire of themſelves, and that he had faved their 
city from being totally conſumed. And ſoon after a meſſage came 
to the Commodore from the Viceroy, appointing the 3oth of No- 

vember 
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vember for his audience; which ſudden reſolution of the Viceroy, 
in a matter that had been ſo long agitated in vain, was alſo owing 
to the ſignal ſervices performed by Mr. Anſon and his people at the 
fire, of which the Viceroy himſelf had been in ſome meaſure an 
eye-witneſs. 

The fixing this buſineſs of the audience, was, on all accounts, a 
circumſtance which Mr. Anſon was much pleaſed with; as he was 
ſatisfied that the Chineſe Government would not have determined 
this point, without having agreed among themſelves to give up their 
pretenſions to the duties they claimed, and to grant him all he could 
reaſonably aſk ; for as they well knew the Commodore's ſenti- 
ments, it would have been a piece of imprudence, not conſiſtent 
with the refined cunning of the Chineſe, to have admitted him to 
an audience, only to have conteſted with' him. And therefore, be- 
ing himſelf perfectly eafy about the reſult of his viſit, he made all 
neceſſary preparations againſt the day; and engaged Mr. Flint, 
whom I have mentioned before, to act as interpreter in the confe- 
rence : Who, in this affair, as in all others, acquitted himſelf much 
to the Commodore's ſatisfaction; repeating with great boldneſs, and 
doubtleſs with exactneſs, all that was given in charge, a part which 
no Chineſe Linguiſt would ever have performed with any tolerable 
fidelity. 

At ten o'clock in the morning, on the day appointed, a Manda- 
rine came to the Commodore, tq let him know that the Viceroy 
was ready to receive him; on which the Commodore and his reti- 
nue immediately ſet out: And as ſoon as he entered the outer gate 
of the city, he found a guard of two hundred ſoldiers drawn up 
ready to attend him; theſe conducted him to the great parade be- 
fore the Emperor's palace, where the Viceroy then reſided. In this 
parade, a body of troops, to the number of ten thouſand, were drawn 
up under arms, and made a very fine appearance, being all of them 
new cloathed for this ceremony: And Mr. Anſon and his retinue 
having paſſed through the middle of them, he was then conducted 

to 
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to the great hall of audience, where he found the Viceroy ſeated 
under a rich canopy in the Emperor's chair of State, with all his 
Council of Mandarines attending: Here there was a vacant feat 
prepared for the Commodore, in which he was placed on his arri- 
val: He was ranked the third in order from the Viceroy, there be- 
ing above him only the Head of the Law, and of the Treaſury, 
who in the Chineſe Government take place of all military officers, 
When the Commodore was ſeated, he addreſſed himſelf to the 
Viceroy by his interpreter, and began with reciting the various me- 
thods he had formerly taken to get an audience ; adding, that he 
imputed the delays he had met with, to the inſincerity of thoſe he 
had employed, and that he had therefore no other means left, 
than to ſend, as he had done, his own officer with a letter to the 
gate. On the mention of this the Viceroy ſtopped the interpreter, 
and bid him aſſure Mr. Anſon, that the firſt knowledge they had of 
his being at Canton, was from that letter. Mr. Anſon then pro- 


. ceeded, and told him, that the ſubjects of the King of Great-Bri- 


tain trading to China had complained to him, the Commodore, of 
the vexatious impoſitions both of the Merchants and inferior Cuſ- 
tom-houſe officers, to which they were frequently neceſſitated to 
ſubmit, by reaſon of the difficulty of getting acceſs to the Man- 
darines, who alone could grant them redreſs : That it was his, 
Mr. Anſon's, duty, as an officer of the King of Great-Britain, to 
lay before the Viceroy theſe grievances of the Brrti/h ſubjects, 
which he hoped the Viceroy would take into conſideration, and 
would give orders, that for the future there ſhould be no juſt rea- 
ſon for complaint. Here Mr. Anſon pauſed, and waited ſome 
time in expectation of an anſwer ; but nothing being ſaid, he 


| aſked his interpreter if he was certain the Viceroy underſtood 


what he had urged ; the interpreter told him, he was certain 


1t was underſtood, but he believed no reply would be made to it. 


Mr. Anſon then repreſented to the Viceroy the caſe of the ſhip 
Haſlingfield, which, having been diſmaſted on the coaft of Ching, 
2 had 
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had arrived in the river of Canton but a few days before, The 
people on board this veſſel had been great ſufferers by the fire; the | 
Captain in particular had all his goods burnt, and had loſt beſides, 
in the confuſion, a cheſt of treaſure of four thouſand five hundred 
Tabel, which was ſuppoſed to be ſtolen by the Chineſe boat-men. 
Mr. Anſon therefore defired that the Captain might have the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the Government, as it was apprehended the money could 
never be recovered without the interpoſition of the Mandarines. 
And to this requeſt the Viceroy made anſwer, that in ſettling the 
Emperor's cuſtoms for that ſhip, ſome abatement ſhould be made 
in conſideration of her loſſes. 

And now the Commodore having diſpatched the buſineſs with 
which the officers of the Ea/t-Ind;ia Company had entruſted him, 
he entered on his own affairs ; acquainting the Viceroy, that the 
proper ſeaſon was now ſet in for returning to Europe, and that he | 
waited only for a licence to ſhip off his proviſions and ſtores, which q 
were all ready; and that as ſoon as this ſhould be granted him, and 
- he ſhould have gotten his neceſſaries on board, he intended to leave 
X the river of Canton, and to make the beſt of his way for England. 
2 The Viceroy replied to this, that the licence ſhould be immediately 
iſſued, and that every thing ſhould be ordered on board the follow- 
ing day. And finding that Mr. Azſon had nothing farther to inſiſt 
on, the Viceroy continued the converſation for ſome time, acknow- 
ledging in very civil terms how much the Chineſe were obliged to 
him for his ſignal ſervices at the fire, and owning that he had 
ſaved the city from being deſtroyed : And then obſerving that the 
Centurion had been a good while on their coaſt, he cloſed his diſ- 
courſe, by wiſhing the Commodore a good voyage to Europe. Af- 
ter which, the Commodore, thanking him for his civility and afliſt- 
ance, took his leave, 

As ſoon as the Commodore was out of the hall of audience, he 
was much preſſed to go into a neighbouring apartment, where there 
was an entertainment provided; but finding, on enquiry, that the 
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Viceroy himſelf was not to be preſent, he declined the invitation, 
and departed, attended in the fame manner as at his arrival ; only 
at his leaving the city he was ſaluted by three guns, which are as 
many as in that country are ever fired on any ceremony. Thus the 
Commodore, to his great joy, at laſt finiſhed this troubleſome af- 
fair, which, for the preceding four months, had given him great 
diſquietude. Indeed he was highly pleaſed with procuring a licence 
for the ſhipping of his ſtores and proviſions ; for thereby he was 
enabled to return to Great- Britain with the firſt of the monſoon, 
and to prevent all intelligence of his being expected: But this, 
though a very important point, was not the circumſtance which 
gave him the greateſt ſatisfaction; for he was more particularly at- 
tentive to the authentic precedent eſtabliſhed on this occaſion, by 
which his Majeſty's ſhips of war are for the future exempted from 
all demands of duty in any of the ports of China. 

In purſuance of the promiſes of the Viceroy, the proviſions were 
begun to be ſent on board the day after the audience; and, four 
days after, the Commodore embarked at Canton for the Centurion ; 
and, on the 7th of December, the Centurion and her prize un- 
moored, and ſtood down the river, paſſing through the Bocca Ti- 


gris on the 10th. And on this occafion I muſt obſerve, that the 


Chineſe had taken care to man the two forts, on each fide of that 
paſſage, with as many men-as they could well contain, the greateſt 
part of them armed with pikes and match- lock muſquets. Theſe 


garriſons affected to ſhew themſelves as much as poſſible to the 


ſhips, and were doubtleſs intended to induce Mr. Anſon to think 
more reverently than he had hitherto done of the Ch:neſe military 
power : For this purpoſe they were equipped with much parade, 
having a great number of colours expoſed to view; and on the 
caſtle in particular there were laid conſiderable heaps of large 
ſtones ; and a ſoldier of unuſual fize, dreſſed in very ſightly ar- 
mour, ſtalkt about on the parapet with a battle-ax in his hand, en- 
deavouring to put on as important and martial an air as poſſible, 

though 
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though ſome of the obſervers on board the Centurion ſhrewdly ſuſ- 
pected, from the appearance of his armour, that inſtead of ſteel, 


it was compoſed only of a particular kind of glittering paper. 


The Centurion and her prize being now without the river of 
Canton, and conſequently -upon the point of leaving the Chineſe 
juriſdiction, I beg leave, before I quit all mention of the Chineſe 
affairs, to ſubjoin a few remarks on the diſpoſition and genius of 
that extraordinary people. And though it may be ſuppoſed, that 
obſervations made at Canton only, a place ſituated in the corner 
of the Empire, are very imperfect materials on which to found 
any general concluſions, yet as thoſe who have had opportunities 
of examining the inner parts of the country, have been evidently 
influenced by very ridiculous prepoſſeſſions, and as the tranſactions 
of Mr. Anſon with the Regency of Canton were of an uncommon 
nature; in which many circumſtances occurred, difterent perhaps 
from any which have happened before, I hope the following re- 
flections, many of them drawn from theſe incidents, will not be 
altogether unacceptable to the reader. 

That the Chineſe are a very ingenious and induſtrious people, is 
ſufficiently evinced, from the great number of curious manufactures 
which are eſtabliſhed amongſt them, and which are eagerly ſought 
for by the moſt diſtant nations; but though ſkill in the handi- 
craft arts ſeems to be the moſt important qualification of this peo- 
ple, yet their talents therein are but of a ſecond rate kind; for 
they are much outdone by the: Fapaneſe in thoſe manufactures, 
which are common to both countries; and they are in numerous 
inſtances incapable of rivalling the mechanic dexterity of the Eu- 


ropeans. Indeed, their principal excellency ſeems to be imitation ; 


and they accordingly labour under that poverty of genius, which 
conſtantly attends all ſervile imitators. This is moſt conſpicuous in 
works which require great truth and accuracy; as. in clocks, 
watches, fire-arms, &c. for in all theſe, though they can cop 

the different parts, and can form ſome reſemblance of the whole, 
yet they never could arrive at ſuch a juſtneſs in their fabric, as was 
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neceſſary to produce the deſired effect. And if we paſs from their 
manufacturers to artiſts of a ſuperior claſs, as painters, ſtatuaries, Gc. 
in theſe matters they ſeem to be ſtill more defective, their painters, 
though very numerous and in great eſteem, rarely ſucceeding in 
the drawing or colouring of human figures, or in the grouping of 
large compoſitions ; and though in flowers and birds their per- 
formances are much more admired, yet even in theſe, ſome part 
of the merit is rather to be imputed to the native brightneſs and 
excellency of the colours, than to the {kill of the painter; fince it 
is very unuſual to fee the light and ſhade juſtly and naturally hand- 
led, or to find that eaſe and grace in the drawing, which are to be 
met with in the works of European artiſts. In ſhort, there is a 
ſtiffneſs and minuteneſs in moſt of the Chineſe productions, which 
are extremely diſpleaſing : And it may perhaps be afferted with 
great truth, that theſe defects in their arts are entirely owing to the 
peculiar turn of the people, amongſt whom nothing great or ſpi- 
Tited is to be met. with. 

If we next examine the Chineſe literature, (taking our accounts 
from the writers, who have endeavoured to repreſent it in. the 
moſt favourable light) we ſhall find, that on this head their obſti- 
nacy and abſurdity are moſt wonderful : For though, for many 


ages, they have been ſurrounded by nations, to whom the uſe of 


letters was familiar, yet they, the Chineſe alone, have hitherto neg- 
lected to avail themſelves of that almoſt divine invention, and have 
continued to adhere to the rude and inartificial method of repre- 
ſenting words by arbitrary marks; a method, which neceſſarily ren- 
ders the number of their characters too great for human memory 
to manage, makes writing to be an art that requires prodigious ap- 
plication, and in which no man can be otherwiſe than partially 
{killed ; whilſt all reading, and underſtanding of what is written, 
is attended with infinite obſcurity and confuſion ; for the connexion 
between theſe marks, and the words they repreſent, cannot be re- 
tained in books, but muſt be delivered down from age to age by 
oral tradition: And how uncertain this muſt prove in ſuch a com- 
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plicated ſubject, is ſufficiently obvious to thoſe who have attended 
to the variation which all verbal relations undergo, when they are 
tranſmitted through three or four hands only. Hence it is eaſy to 
conclude, that the hiſtory and inventions of paſt ages, recorded by 
theſe perplexed ſymbols, muſt frequently prove unintelligible ; and 
conſequently the learning and boaſted antiquity of the Nation muſt, 
in numerous inſtances, be extremely problematical, 

But we are told by ſome of the Miſſionaries, that though the 
{cill of the Chineſe in ſcience is indeed much inferior to that of the 
Europeans, yet the morality and juſtice taught and practiſed by 
them are moſt exemplary. And from the deſcription given by 
ſome of theſe good fathers, one ſhould be induced to believe, that 
the whole Empire was a well-governed affectionate family, where 
the only conteſts were, who ſhould exert the moſt humanit 
and beneficence: But our preceding relation of the behavi- 


our of the Magiſtrates, Merchants and Tradeſmen at Can- 


ton, ſufficiently refutes theſe jeſuitical fictions. And as to their 
theories of morality, if we may judge from the ſpecimens exhi- 
bited in the works of the Miſſionaries, we ſhall find them ſolely 
employed in recommending ridiculous attachments to certain im- 


material points, inſtead of diſcuſſing the proper criterion of human 


actions, and regulating the general conduct of mankind to one ano- 


ther, on reaſonable and equitable principles. Indeed, the only pre- 


tenſion of the Chineſe to a more refined morality than their neigh- 
bours is founded, not on their integrity or beneficence, but ſolely 


on the affected evenneſs of their demeanor, and their conſtant at- 


tention to ſuppreſs all ſymptoms of paſſion and violence. But it 


muſt be conſidered, that hypocriſy and fraud are often not leſs miſ- 
chievous to the general intereſts of mankind, than impetuoſity . 
vehemence of temper: Since theſe, though uſually liable to the 
imputation of imprudence, do not exclude ſincerity, benevolence, . 


reſolution, nor many other laudable qualities. And perhaps, if this 


matter was examined to the bottom, it would appear, that the 
calm and patient turn of the Chineſe,” on which they ſo much va- 
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lue themſelves, and which diſtinguiſhes the Nation from all others, 
is in reality the ſource of the moſt exceptionable part of their cha- 
rater ; for it has been often obſerved by thoſe who have attended 
to the nature of mankind, that it is difficult to curb the more ro- 
| buſt and violent paſſions, without augmenting, at the ſame time, 

the force of the ſelfiſh ones: So that the timidity, diſſimulation, 

and diſhoneſty of the Chineſe, may, in ſome ſort, be owing to the 

compoſure, and external decency, ſo univerſally prevailing in that 
Empire. 

Thus much for the general diſpoſition of the people: But I can- 
not diſmiſs this ſubject, without adding a few words about the Chi- 
neſe Government, that too having been the ſubject of boundleſs 
panegyric. And on this head I muſt obſerve, that the favourable 
accounts often given of their prudent regulations for the adminiſtra- 
tion of their domeſtic affairs, are ſufficiently confuted by their 
tranſactions with Mr. Anſon : For we have ſeen that their Ma- 
giſtrates are corrupt, their people thieviſh, and their tribunals crafty 
and venal. Nor is the conſtitution of the Empire, or the general 
orders of the State leſs liable to exception: Since that form of 
Government, which does not in the firſt place provide for the ſecu- 
rity of the public againſt the enterprizes of foreign powers, is cer- 
tainly a moſt defeCtive inſtitution : And yet this populous, this rich 
and extenſive country, ſo pompouſly celebrated for its refined wiſ- 
dom and policy, was conquered about an age ſince by an handful 
of Tartars; and even now, by the cowardice of the inhabitants, 
and the want of proper military regulations, it continues expoſed 

not only to the attempts of any potent State, but to the ravages of 
every petty Invader, I have already obſerved, on occafion of the 
Commodore's diſputes with the Chineſe, that the Centurion alone 
was an overmatch for all the naval power of that Empire: This 
perhaps may appear an extraordinary poſition ; but to render it un- 
queſtionable, there is exhibited in the annexed plate the draught of 
two of the veſſels made uſe of by the Chineſe. The firſt of theſe 
marked (A), is a junk of about a hundred and twenty tuns bur- 
then, 
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then, and was what the Centurion hove down by ; theſe are moſt 
uſed in the great rivers, though they ſometimes ſerve for ſmall coaſt- 
ing voyages : The other junk marked (B) is about two hundred and 
eighty tuns burthen, and is of the ſame form with thoſe in which 
they trade to Cochinchina, Manila, Batavia and Japan, though 
ſome of their trading veſſels are of a much larger ſize; its head, 
which is repreſented at (C) is perfectly flat; and when the veſſel 
is deep laden, the ſecond or third plank of this flat ſurface is oft- 
times under water. The maſts, fails, and rigging of theſe veſſels 
are ruder than their built; for their maſts are made of trees, no 
otherwiſe faſhioned than by barking them, and lopping off their 
branches. Each maſt has only two ſhrouds made of twiſted rat- 
tan, which are often both ſhifted to the weather- ſide; and the hal- 
yard, when the yard is up, ſerves inſtead of a third ſhroud. The 
ſails are made of matt, ſtrengthened every three feet by an hori- 
zontal rib of bamboo; they run upon the maſt with hoops, as is 
repreſented in the figure, and when they are lowered down, they 
fold upon the deck. T heſe merchantmen carry no cannon ; and it 
appears, from this whole deſcription, that they are utterly incapa- 
ble of reſiſting any European armed veſſel, Nor is the State pro- 
vided with ſhips of conſiderable force, or of a better fabric, to pro- 
tect them: For at Canton, where doubtleſs their principal naval 
power is ſtationed, we ſaw no more than four men of war junks, 
of about three hundred tuns burthen, being of the make already 
deſcribed, and mounted only with eight or ten guns, the largeſt of 
which did not exceed a four pounder. This may ſuffice to give 
an idea of the defenceleſs ſtate of the Chineſe Empire. But it is 
time to return to the Commodore, whom I left with his two ſhips 
without the Bocca Tigris, and who, on the. 12th of December, 
*inchored before the town of Macao. 


= Whilſt the ſhips lay here, the Merchants of Macao finiſhed 
their agreement for the galeon, for which they had offered 6000 
ollars; this was much ſhort of her value, but the impatience of 
the Commodore to get to ſea, to which the merchants were no 
2 ſtrangers, 
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ftrangers, prompted them to inſiſt on ſo unequal a bargain, Mr. An- 
ſon had learnt enough from the Engliſb at Canton to conjecture, 
that the war betwixt Great-Britain and Spain was ſtill continued; 
and that probably the French might engage in the aſſiſtance of 
Spain, before he could arrive in Great- Britain; and therefore, 
knowing that no intelligence could get to Europe of the prize he 
had taken, and the treaſure he had on board, till the return of the 
merchantmen from Canton, he was reſolved to make all poſſible ex- 
pedition in getting back, that he might be himſelf the firſt meſſen- 
ger of his own good fortune, and might thereby prevent the ene- 
my from forming any projects to intercept him : For theſe rea- 
ons, he, to avoid all delay, accepted of the ſum offered for the 
galeon; and ſhe being delivered to the Merchants the 15th of 
December 1743, the Centurion, the fame day, got under fail, 
on her return to England. And, on the zd of January, ſhe came 
to an anchor at Prince's and in the Streights of Sunaa, and con- 
tinued there wooding and watering till the 8th ; when ſhe weighed 
and ſtood for The Cape of Good Hape, where, on the 1 1th of March, 
ſhe anchored in T able-bay, 

The Cape of Good Hape is fituated in a temperate climate, where 
the exceſſes of heat and cold are rarely known; and the Dutch 
inhabitants, who are numerous, and who here retain their native 
induſtry, have ſtock'd it with prodigious plenty of all fort of fruits 
and proviſions ; moſt of which, either from the equality of the 
ſeaſons, or the peculiarity of the ſoil, are more delicious in their 
kind than can be met with elſewhere : So that by theſe, and by the 
excellent water which abounds there, this ſettlement is the beſt 
provided of any in the known world, for the refreſhment of ſea- 
men after long voyages. Here the Commodore continued till the 
beginning of April, highly delighted with the place, which by its 
extraordinary accommodations, the healthineſs of its air, and the 
pictureſque appearance of the country, all enlivened by the addition 
of a civilized colony, was not diſgraced in an imaginary compariſon 
with the vallies of Juan Fernandes, and the lawns of Tinian, Du- 
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ring his ſtay he entered about forty new men; and having, by the 
zd of April, 1744, compleated his water and proviſion, he, on 
that day, weighed and put to ſea, The 19th of April, they faw 
the Iſland of Saint Helena, which however they did not touch at, 
but ſtood on their way; and arriving in foundings, about the be- 
ginning of June, they on the 10th of that month ſpoke with an 
Engliſh ſhip bound for Philadelphia, from whom they received the 
firſt intelligence of a French war. By the twelfth of June they got 
ſight of the Lizard ; and the fifteenth, in the evening, to their 
infinite joy, they came ſafe to an anchor at Spithead. But that the 
ſignal perils, which had ſo often threatened them in the preceding 
part of the enterprize, might purſue them to the very laſt, Mr. Anſen, 
learnt on his arrival, that there was a French fleet of conſiderable 
force cruiſing in the chops of the Channel, which, from the ac- 
count of their poſition, he found the Centurion had ran through, 
and had been all the time concealed by a fog. 'Thus was this ex- 
pedition finiſhed, when it had laſted three years and nine month 
after having, by its event, ſtrongly evinced this important truth, 
That though prudence, intrepidity, and perſeverance united, are 
not exempted from the blows of adverſe fortune ; yet in a long 
ſeries of tranſactions, they uſually riſe ſuperior to its power, and 
in the end rarely fail of proving ſucceſsful, | 
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